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DIVIDED BUT NOT CONQUERED 


Treat it rough--put it through a 
commando course, if you like 
International dough comes up smil- 
ing. The severe handling in your 
shop isn't anywhere near what it 
gets in the INTERNATIONAL bakery 
and laboratory. We go to extremes 
in our tests to insure ample toler- 
ance. This is quality insurance for 
your products - Important today! 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota + Cinderella » Robin Hood 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin + Red Dragon + Minute Man 
TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer - Golden Prancer + Royal Prancer 
MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
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* WARTIME OBSERVATIONS 
OF AN ALERT BAKER 


“We're packing extra SELL 
into our Whole Wheat Bread!”’ 


“Naturally, we're pushing whole wheat bread these days as a 
mighty good source of wartime nourishment. 


“But we know people like to have even health served up pleasantly. 
So we're packing as much appetite appeal as we can into our 
whole wheat loaves . . . by using the finest-flavored, best-baking 
whole wheat flour we can buy. 


“You see, we've got our eye on the future. We're out to build a 
big, steady volume of whole wheat bread business!” 


* * %* EACH YEAR, Pillsbury combs the country for wheats 
specially suited to the milling of superior whole wheat flour. Flavor 
and baking quality are primary considerations. The wheat is milled 
with special equipment . . . quality of each day’s run is carefully 
checked . . . and efficient distribution facilities assure delivery of the 
flour while it’s still fresh and full-flavored. 


For sales-building quality, depend on Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours! 


Pillsbury’s WHOLE WHEAT Flours 


Famous for Flavor and Freshness 
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BASIC 


... the watchword of wartime America 
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... the byword for America’s Bread 


@ur fighting forces start with BASIC training. 


They are taught the use of BASIC weapons — 
produced by BASIC industries working with 
BASIC materials. 


Uncle Sam is fighting for BASIC principles—and 
recommending that we eat BASIC foods. 


You hear the word BASIC everywhere. 


That’s why everyone is quick to catch the im- 
portance of the words, “Bread is basic.” 


It means that bread is fundamental in everyone’s 
diet 


—that it is one of the finest sources of food-energy 


— that it contains important amounts of vitamin 
and mineral factors 


— that it is inexpensive and helps make other 
foods go further 


— that nutritionists recommend it and the gov- 
ernment includes enriched and whole-grain bread 
in the “basic seven” food groups which should 
be eaten every day. 


So bakers everywhere are beginning to repeat 
and repeat “Bread is basic.” They want their 
customers to see it in their advertisements and 
circulars. They want them to hear it on the air 
and in sales talks. 


And that’s smart! Because everything is going 

the right way. Sales are on the up. And by get- 

ting bread fixed in its rightful place in people’s 

minds now, it will be easier to keep it there in 
the days to come. 


Bread zr 4astc 


Most good bread is made with 


FLEISCHMANNS YEAST / 





FLEISCHMANN — 1868-1943 —75 YEARS OF GOOD YEAST FOR GOOD BREAD 
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THORO-BREAD 


enricHeD 0 ‘Portect ‘tour 


for Bakers 


Who Like 














The World’s Biggest Bread Salesman 


“Uncle Sam” not only is the world’s big- 





gest bread salesman but your own best 
bread salesman. He is pounding the 
pavements for you urging people to eat 
more bread and save on other strength 


| and vitality foods. 


| What more could you askP What more 


could any of us bakers and millers ask? 


We Regard Milling Fine “Thoro-Bread Flour” 
as Our Own First Duty 


HONOLD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2,000 Sacks Daily 
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"KELLY‘S FAMOUS” 


Flour Milling Capacity 
5000 Sacks 


Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels 
















The Baker Can Best Do His Part on the 
Food Front by Using the Best Flour 


Choose your flour wisely. Pay the 
miller his fair price —they all have to 
ask about the same. Standardize your 
formulas, give flour performance a 
chance, make sure of your loaf quality. 
Encourage people to eat more bread 
—your bread. 


Poor flour is bread quality’s 
fifth column. 


“he WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Whose eye can you trust on flour age? 


Answer—nobody’s. 

Flour hot off the rolls looks the same as flour that’s 
properly aged and ready for production. Even we can’t 
tell the difference by looking at it. 

We’ve found that the only one way to be sure about 
flour age is to go at the problem scientifically. That’s 
why we built a 25,000 barrel aging plant solely to do 
this job and do it right. 

Here we thoroughly aerate the flour directly after 
milling, then store it two weeks at a constant tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees, finally aerate it again just before we 


sack it for delivery to you. The result is bin-aged flour 


—the flour that comes to you fully aged, ready for 
immediate use. 


Put it right in production, overlap it with the pre- 
vious lot if you like—you never need worry whether 
bin-aged flour has enough age. 


You can count on every lot of bin-aged flour being 
absolutely uniform, too. You see, the aging plant “‘cush- 
ions” our milling production so that we can make long, 
uninterrupted runs of each grade of flour, which means 
more accurate milling and dead-certain uniformity in 
each grade. 


Why not quit guessing about flour age? Switch to 
Atkinson and be sure—it’s BIN-AGED. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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BAKERS SAMERICA 


.eethis is the U-boat killer that you helped to build 








ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 


edn Cnergy Yood.. 


* FOR THE FIGHTING FRONT 


we Hitler’s U-boats began a desperate campaign to 
break up our vital lines of supply, they were treated to 
a terrible surprise. Designed in strict secrecy, and built to 
exacting specifications, the new and deadly DE (for Destroyer 
Escort) was suddenly let loose upon the unsuspecting sub- 
marine wolf packs which infested the seas. Combining the 
speed and maneuverability of a PT-boat with the approximate 
fire power and armor of a destroyer, the DE is the cause of 
many a bad headache for Hitler and his U-boat crews. 


In the building of these swift and deadly fighting craft, 
wholesome, nutritious food played a vital rdle, for in the 
planning, making, and assembling of precision parts, physi- 
cally fit workers are as important as the tools and materials 


ne | 


(E, 4 
rst NAV 





A Sfrotective Food 


*% FOR THE PRODUCTION FRONT 


they use. The Bakers of America, by making Enriched White 
Bread nationally available, are helping to maintain health on 
the production front, as well as on the fighting front. 
Enriched White Bread contributes to the Nation’s well- 
being by making readily available the vitamins, minerals, 
and proteins which promote strength and stamina. During 
these energy-depleting days of war—and the Victory and 
peace to come—Enriched White Bread will continue to 
provide these essential nutrients. 


The outstanding achievements of Merck chemists in the 
vitamin field have firmly established the name Merck as a 
symbol of leadership in the synthesis, development, and 
large-scale production of these vitally important substances. 


mag ~=~MERCK &CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N.J. 


BACK THE ATTACK | 


WITH WAR BONDS New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. +» St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton, Va. * Chicago, Ill. » Los Angeles, Cal. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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“ISMERTA” 











We have no copyright on the dis- 


tinctive quality and baking per- 
formance of ISMERTA FLOUR. 


It is original with us only because 
we place individual excellence high 
above standardized indifference in 
the methods used in its produc- 
tion. 


The baker who uses ISMERTA 
FLOUR for the first time quickly 


recognizes this unique quality and 
performance. 


ISMERTA—The Flashing Arrow 


ae TR SER 








THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Wheat Squeeze Getting 
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SALES APPROACHING FULL HALT 
ON NEW WHEAT MARKET ADVANCE 


Little Room Left for Price Maneuvering in Northeastern Section 
—Family Sales Not Fully Stymied Yet—Millers 
Awaiting Developments in Washington 


An up and down wheat market this 
week ended on an upbeat that knocked 
another chunk off the miller’s margin 
between wheat prices and flour ceilings, 
yet some sales continued to be made 
throughout the week. 

The sales total was fairly imposing 
in the aggregate, particularly in the 
Northwest, where the average for last 
week was about 170% of capacity and 
even in the harder pressed Southwest a 
respectable 59% was reported. On the 
surface it is difficult to make these sales 
figures jibe with the facts of wheat 
prices, but there are several reasons 
which combine to explain them. First 
of all, the bulk ‘of the sales was made 
early last week when the squeeze was a 
little less severe than now. For the 
rest, sales were composed in varying 
proportions of the following items: 

1. Family flour sales on which millers 
still have some margin because the ceil- 
ing levels are so much higher than bak- 
ery flour maximums. Generally speak- 
ing, family flour sales are not shut off 
yet by the ceiling, although there are 
exceptions in some areas and on some 
grades. 

2. Sales made to large bakery pur- 
chasers on which margins normally are 
small anyway. A miller accustomed to 
taking this business on a below average 
return on some grades still can get 


somewhere near what might be called 
“normal” price basis for this particular 
type of business. At least day to day 


wheat fluctuations occasionally make 


such sales possible. The same goes for 
government flour sales. 

3. Sales made at a frankly out-of- 
pocket loss for the type of business in- 
volved, simply to take care of faithful 
customers who normally do not buy very 
far ahead and who are in actual need 
of the flour. This type of sale is usu- 
ally in small quantity and flavored by 
the fact that, at least, there is no risk 
on the millfeed on 


prompt shipment 


business. Most millers are unwilling to 
do this for a buyer whose needs are 
While the majority of 


bakers are booked for some time in ad- 


already covered. 


vance, there is scattering of purchasers 
who were too optimistic about wheat 
trends some time ago and who have been 
trying to wait out the market for a 
drop, with the result that they now are 
reduced to buying practically from week 
to week. 

4. Sales made to mill jobbing branches 
in preparation for an expected even 
leaner price future. 


MOSTLY ONE SECTION 


The vast bulk of this bakery trade is 
going on in one section of the country— 
the northeastern states where the price 
ceilings are based on the Minneapolis 
market and are more favorable than 





OPA and WFA Discuss Methods 


of Relieving Squeeze on Millers 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Head men of the 
OPA and WFA engaged in an all-after- 
noon conference Oct. 5 in an attempt to 
write some sort of a ticket- on wheat 
ceilings and flour subsidies to relieve the 
price squeeze now tightening on mills. 
The decisions reached at the conference 
are expected to be formally submitted 
to Economic Stabilizer Vinson with a 
direct recommendation. Trade sources 
believe that some relief may be author- 
ized before the week is out. 

Meanwhile notice has been served on 
OPA and WFA price jugglers that more 
and more mills are going out of the 
market and will continue to decline to 
bid on government orders until some 
remedy has been reached. Conclusive 
evidence of this was seen in the last 
request of FDA for bids on hard wheat 
flour, when out of many invitations to 
bid being circulated to the trades, only 
four mills indicated a willingness to fill 
the order. In fact, the order went final- 


ly only to one mill. 


Grain men here can see no other way 
for the government to proceed than to 
set wheat ceilings at or near parity, and 
follow this move up with some steps in 
price adjustment which will result in a 
fair return to the flour processor. 

The soft 
framed by OPA for weeks, and the pro- 


wheat ceiling has _ been 


posed program has been before WFA 
Administrator Jones for his approval 
since mid-September. Last week, the 
price regulation was returned to OPA 
with WFA’s revisions, which OPA de- 
clined to approve until Colin S. Gordon, 
the newly appointed grain price expert, 
could give it the once over, and see how 
far it would go toward removing the 
squeeze on the millers. 

The Oct. 5 conference is the outcome 
of Mr. Gordon’s insistence that some 
definite program be outlined to cover 
the producer and processor interest 
rather than any piecemeal revision which 
would fail to supply a complete remedy. 
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Firmer Grip 





elsewhere. It is the only section left 
open with any chance to sell at even 
small margin. The vast bulk of the 
sales are in small lots, and millers are 
not anxious to make them but feel com- 
pelled to do so by one or the other of 
the reasons above, 

But the noose is drawing tighter every 
week. 


wheat flours are now 


13@40c sack too low at the ceiling for 


Spring 
the present wheat price basis. In the 
Southwest the ceiling is pinching to the 
extent of 25@45c a sack, with the Texas- 
Oklahoma section the worst off. 

At the same time there is not very 
much room left for juggling with grades, 
Clears 
are so scarce and so expensive that they 


particularly in the Northwest. 


are selling almost—in some cases ac- 


tually—at ceiling prices for the two 


protein classifications. There is not 
much sense in selling a .50 ash flour 
instead of a .48 ash and at the same 
time reducing clear supplies that are 
fully as valuable, or in cases even more 
valuable. As one miller puts it, “there 
is no longer any room to wiggle.” 


Clears are so strong because they are 


necessaty for some purposes and _be- 
cause the general tendency toward long- 
er extraction flours in the baking indus- 
try is cutting down the volume of clear 
available. In the Southwest, the clear 
situation is not quite as tight and there 
is a little more leeway provided. 
Meanwhile the government asked for 
offers this week on a substantial amount 
of flour, raising the ash requirements 
somewhat to allow millers a little more 
leeway. Presumably, the business is go- 
ing to southwestern mills because of the 
While the returns 
to millers are not likely to be good on 


clears price situation. 


this business, the margins on govern- 
ment sales never have been good and 
millers may look on the prices as not 
too much worse than would be obtain- 
able under normal circumstances. And 
the prompt shipment feature is appeal- 
ing in some cases because of the millfeed 
scarcity and lack of risk. 

Many 
what would happen should the govern- 


millers have been wondering 
ment be unable to purchase its flour 
requirements under present ceiling prices. 


(Continued on page 12.) 





Administration Marshals 
Forees In Fight For 
“Selective Subsidies” 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Selective use of 
subsidies to hold down the cost of liv- 
ing and an adequate tax program were 
cited in a radio address by Fred M. 
Vinson, Economic Stabilization Director, 
as practical ways to “hold the line” for 
the duration. 

In order to illustrate his point, he 
mentioned the recently announced dairy 
subsidy, already recognized as the pat- 
tern that will be copied for milling and 
baking use, unless Congress intervenes 
and completely checks the subsidy plans 
of the administration forces. 

“The only practical alternative to this 
“was to increase 


program,” he said, 


prices to consumers. Certain represen- 
tatives of milk producers talked about 
an increase throughout the country of 
around 2c qt to the consumer. 

“What difference could this relatively 
small amount mean to the average con- 
sumer, they argued. Perhaps the easiest 
course for the government to have fol- 
lowed would have been to grant the price 
increase. 

‘Then other commodities in the food 
and other fields would make similar rep- 
resentations where production costs have 
Wage 
would demand higher wages as an offset 
To grant all 


increased. earners, in turn, 
to increased living costs, 
or even a small part of these demands 
would constitute an abandonment of the 
stabilization program.” 

This sort of cycle, Vinson said, means 
inflation. 

In speaking of funds for stabilization 
subsidies, he mentioned no figures... How- 
ever the War Food Administration has 
proposed a billion-dollar fund to keep 
prices down—and_ production up— 
through a system of crop support loans, 
subsidies and government resale of com- 


modities at a loss where necessary. 

Meanwhile, it has become apparent 
that the matter of subsidies is approach- 
ing a showdown stage between Congress 
and the administration, with predictions 
being made freely that any legislation 
prohibiting subsidies will be promptly 
vetoed. Further comment on the sub- 
ject is expected in a forthcoming mes- 
sage being prepared by the chief execu- 
tive, outlining the administration’s 1944 
food program. 

In testifying before the House bank- 
ing committee last week, Marvin Jones 
asked for an extension of the CCC until 
June 30, 1945, and an increase in its 
borrowing powers to $500,000,000. The 
CCC, which is scheduled to expire Dec. 
30, is to act as banker for any subsidy 
programs. . 

Organized farm groups have insisted 
that Congress write a ban against sub- 
sidies into legislation extending the life 
of the CCC. 

Edward A. O'Neal, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, told 
the committee that his organization is 
“definitely and unequivocably opposed” 
to consumer subsidies, terming them 
highly inflationary, a barrier to post- 
war readjustment, “uneconomic, waste- 
ful and destructive.” 

He told the committee that “attempts 
are being made to convert the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. into a colossal Santa 
Claus to distribute rebates and bonuses 
to the public at large.” 

He urged, however, continuation of 
the life of the CCC, with clauses to bar 
use of its funds except for commodity 
loan and price support program. He 
made one exception, agreeing to a CCC 
request for authority to dispose of crops 
at any price when definitely necessary 
to prevent losses through deterioration. 
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Full Family Flour Enrichment May 
Await Research Council Conference 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—(Special)—There 
is a strong possibility that War Food 
Administration of the Department of 


Agriculture and the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Federal Security 
Agency will take no definite action on 
the twin enrichment problems with which 
they are confronted until the Food and 
Board of the National Re- 
search Council completes its 
here the week of Oct, 18. 
WEA, however, may decide to rule on 


Nutrition 
meeting 


the perplexing problem of the enrich- 
ment of flour at the mill level or, as 
an alternative move, a general revision 
of Food Distribution Order No. 1 may 
be worked out before the nutrition re- 
search experts get together here. The 
officials in charge, however, will probably 
like to receive further recommendations 
from the 
and medical men before taking any step 
which may impair the whole enrichment 


Research Council’s scientific 


program. 

Meantime WFA officials merely report 
that no decision has been made on the 
evidence produced at the public hearing 
of last July on enrichment of flour; that 
the study of the evidence continues in 
progress, and that speculation on what 
may ultimately be decided upon is un- 
certain. It was learned, however, that 
a compromise solution is undergoing 
close scrutiny, and perhaps the final 
judgment of the powers that be will be 
to require the enrichment of all family 
flour at the mill, but permit the baking 
trades to continue their present prac- 
tice of adding enriching ingredients in 
the baking process. 

As to the promulgation of final stand- 
ards for enriched bread, 
Food and Drug officials indicate that the 


request of the soya, cottonseed and pea- 


responsible 


nut flour petitioners for a reopening of 
the bread hearings has slowed up gov- 
ernmental decision on the subject. Dr. 
R. R. Williams, chairman of the com- 
mittee on cereals of the National Re- 
search Council, and a small group of as- 
sociates, are now struggling with the 
matter of higher protein flours, and the 
Federal Security Agency is not expected 
to determine what the final bread stand- 
ards will be until the council’s nutri- 
tionists are heard from with definite 
recommendations as to the advisability 
of adding these flours to bread at least 
for the duration of the war emergency. 
The chances are that the bread hear- 
ings will be reopened as the tentative 
standards provoked considerable com- 
plaint from the organized baking trades. 
The bakery advisory committee of 
FDA will meet in Chicago Oct. 12, and 
it is assumed that the bread standards 
and the flour enrichment situation will 
be gone into among other industry mat- 
ters. R. H. Black, administrator of 
FDO No. 1, and Walter Dietz, of the 
WEA bakery section, will be present. 
Neither the milling nor the baking in- 
dustry is much concerned about early 
action on enrichment of flour or new 
nutritional standards for the finished 
product. Trade sources indicate that 
flour and bread, under the Oct. 1 high- 
er levels of enrichment, are supplying 
additional nutrients for the consuming 
public and no protest is being made 





from the ultimate consumer of the staff 
of life. 
The two 


concerned about what the governmental 


industries are much more 
war agencies will do for them in the 


way of operating and maintenance 
equipment so necessary to produce flour 
and baked goods. Under WPB Limita- 
tion Order L-292, allotments of all types 
of processing machinery were scheduled 
announced on Oct. 1—the date 
become effec- 


tive, but thus far schedules have only 


to be 
the allocations are to 


been made public in tentative form. 
WFA officials informed THe Nortru- 
wWesTERN Miter that the bakery allot- 
ments will be in the neighborhood of 
94% of the average production of manu- 
facturers for the years 1939-41, and that 
the flour and cereal machinery manufac- 
turers will be cut to 75% of their pre- 
vious production, but even these figures 
In fact, WPB 
is still awaiting recommendations from 
the WFA on mill needs, but an effort is 
being made to publish the bakery sched- 
ules within the next week or 10 days. 


are subject to change. 


It is reliably reported that the ex- 
pected amendment to L-292 concerning 





* TO HELP ARMY G-2 x 


Atherton Bean will leave the problems 
of price control of feeds and food some 
time in Qetober to take over responsibil- 
ities intimately related to the fighting 
arm of the government when he joins the 
military intelligence section of the War 
Department as a civilian consultant. Mr. 
Bean’s work will be in G-2 of the gen- 
eral staff of the army and, involving mil- 
itary intelligence, the specific duties he 
will fulfill necessarily are secret. The 
former vice president of International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, joined OPA 
on May 4, 1942, to head up the flour 
section of the price division. Upon the 
resignation of John Westberg several 
months ago, he was made acting chief of 
the cereals, feeds and agricultural chem- 
icals branch where he will remain for 
two weeks longer to assist Colin S. Gor- 
don, formerly of Quaker Oats Co., the 
newly appointed price executive of the 
branch, to become familiar with the tasks 
confronting him. 


flour, feed and cereal production ma- 
chinery will, in addition to increasing 
production rates for certain types, tailor 
production to fill processors’ require- 
ments to meet food production goals. 
For example, rather than establish ver- 
tical quota allocation of critical materi- 
als to certain machinery end uses, ma- 
terials may be allocated to production 
of machinery and equipment considered 
more important to food goals. Blanket 
allotments of critical materials might be 
made for production of machinery which 
has general use in the flour milling, 
cereal and feed industries. In general 
an effort will be made to appraise food 
goal requirements and to fit allocations 
of critical materials to such equipment 
as will be needed in the processors’ 
plants to attain maximum production 
levels. 
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ALCOHOL OUTPUT GROWS 

Outo. — Production of 
high-proof alcohol, vital to the nation’s 
munitions and synthetic rubber pro- 
grams, has expanded at such a rate, the 
fourth mid-American conference of the 
National Farm Chemurgic Council was 
told Sept. 30, that output by June, 1944, 
will be five times that of a year ago. 
In a progress report on war alcohol, 
Dr. Alfred J. Liebmann, director of 
the Schenley Research Institute, said 
grain is furnishing the bulk of the raw 
material, while most of the alcohol is 
being allocated to the synthetic rubber 
program. Two thirds of the needed 
butadiene, main component of Buna-S 
rubber, will come from alcohol, he added. 


CINCINNATI, 
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NORTHWEST SECTION, A.A.C.C., MEETS 
Minn. — Dr. David 
Glick, of the research department staff, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. was the 
speaker at the luncheon meeting of the 
Northwest Section, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, held here Sept. 
24. Dr. Glick’s topic was “Methods and 
Applications of Histological Chemistry 
in Cereal Grain Research.” With the 
use of lantern slides, he described dif- 
ferent pieces of laboratory apparatus 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


and their uses in macroscopic chemical 
determinations. There were approxi- 
mately 50 members and guests in at- 
tendance. 
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FOOD PROCESSORS URGED 
TO GUARD AGAINST FIRES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In connection 
with National Fire Prevention Week, 
Oct. 3-9, the War Food Administration 
is urging food processors to take steps 
to prevent loss by fire of their food 
stocks, plants and equipment. 

The rate of fire loss in food plants 
has increased disturbingly since Pearl 
Harbor, WFA officials point out. Rea- 
sons for the increase include: (1) plant 
expansion, with combustible building ma- 
terials often used instead of scarce met- 
als, and (2) a higher percentage of 
new and inexperienced employees. 

From a national point of view, food 
destroyed. by fire today is irreplaceably 
lost, because every ounce of food is 
badly needed. From the processor’s in- 
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dividual point of view, a fire loss today 
forces him out of his chosen business 
for months and often for the duration, 
for in many cases he is unable to pur- 
chase the building materials and ma- 
chinery necessary for restoring his plant, 
the WFA advises. 

Plant operators are urged to call their 
employees together for brief fire-preven- 
tion sessions. This method of continu- 
ally reminding employees of the simple, 
common sense rules whose nonobservance 
causes most fires, would greatly reduce 
losses, Officials believe. At such sessions 
the employees themselves, many of them 
new in their jobs, should be encouraged 
to do most of the talking about ways to 
prevent fire. 
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FEED MANUFACTURERS SET 
TO “RAID” WHEAT MARKETS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—It appears certain 
now that with the steadily tightening 
situation in feed wheat, and with feed 
manufacturers unable to purchase any 
amount for their desperate needs, a 
“raid” on the regular wheat supplies 
through the ordinary market channels 
is about to begin. 

Some feed manufacturers already are 
buying this wheat, faced as they are 
with the prospects of running their bins 
dry and being unable to get corn or even 
the other coarse grains in sufficient 
quantity to keep their customers’ stocks 
alive. 

Feeders, of course, will become aware 
of the mounting cost of mixed feeds 
when they have to pay $5 ton or more 
for feea that contains wheat bought on 
the open market. But it is believed at 
even the present feeding ratios demand 
will exceed supply for this more costly 
feed. 

One of the alarming conditions that 
will result will be a rapidly declining 
bread wheat reserve and many think 
this will compel action by the govern- 
ment to make corn again an open mar- 
ket commodity. Certainly officials can- 
not stand by long and see wheat stocks 
decline to the danger point—particu- 
larly when they are depending as much 
upon cereals as meats to feed this coun- 
try and occupied areas. 
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MRS. L. K. BUELL MANAGER 
OF CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 


Cuicaco, Int.—Mrs. L. K. Buell has 
been appointed manager of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, succeeding Philip Sher- 
idan, whose resignation as secretary and 





manager was accepted by the board of 
directors Sept. 28. 

Mrs. Buell is well known in the bak- 
ing industry, having been connected with 
the American Bakers Association in its 
Chicago office for many years. She came 
to the Bakers Club several months ago 
as assistant to Mr. Sheridan, and her 
appointment to the position of manager 
has been well received by the member- 
ship. S. O. Werner, Chicago manager 
for Tue NortHwestern Mutter and 
THe American Baker, was named sec- 
retary. 

The Bakers Club has nearly reached 
its goal of 250 members. Vernon C. 
Usher, chairman of the club’s member- 
ship committee, and his associates have 
accomplished much in interesting bakers 
and allied men in the club. 
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EXPORT RED TAPE CUT 


HELPFUL; SALES SLOW 


Need for Shipping Space Allocation Still 
Important—Mills Have More 
Control of Buyer 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Although the re- 
cent action of the new Office of Foreign 
Economic Administration in eliminating 
a number of impediments in the way of 
export business with 16 Latin American 
countries has been a welcome change to 
exporting millers, there are still prob- 
lems of shipping space to contend with 
and so far the action has not resulted 
in any improvement in export sales. . 

The new arrangement has not changed 
the shipping space picture at all and 
the need for allocation of such space 
through the Flour Millers Export Asso- 
ciation is as great as ever, millers say. 

While flour has been removed from 
the so-called decentralization plan, which 
virtually put into the hands of the offi- 
cials of importing nations the power to 
say who would import how much flour 
and when, a considerable measure of 
control of volume still is exercised by 
many of these countries through the 
import permit system. However, mill- 
ers now can deal directly with buyers 
and have some discretion as to selection 
of those to whom they will ship flour. 

The 16 countries which have agreed 
to the export modification are: Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. Mexico and Cuba were un- 
der a modified plan. 

Flour can now be shipped under gen- 
eral license to the 16 republics, without 
individual license applications or import 
recommendations from the countries of 
destination. 

Other changes include elimination of 
a number of questions on the license 
applications forms, and waiving of state- 
ments formerly required for shipments 
below specified weights and values. 

Details of the changes have been 
mailed to all United States exporters in 
OEW Current Export Bulletin No. 124. 
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CCC AND OPA OFFICIALS 
LET OUT HINT OF PLANS 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—With representatives 
of the OPA and the CCC attending their 
convention, members of the feed and 
grain trades at St. Louis last week 
learned about some governmental think- 
ing and acting that will guide them in 
the near future. 

It was understood from Atherton 
Bean, price executive, feed and fertilizer 
division, OPA, that officials of that divi- 
sion look upon the “trading” of ingredi- 
ent for ingredient, or product for prod- 
uct, as not within the spirit of the 
rulings. 

It seems that the clause that requires 
business to be done in a customary 
manner covers this type of trading, 
which is likely to become extremely 
popular -as the situation gets worse. 
There is in the courts now a case be- 
tween the government and two parties 
that engaged in such a trade this last 
year, namely a farmer that traded beans 
for meal. The decision in this case will 
have bearing on official opinions in the 
future. 
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It was also learned from Commodity 
officials that no framework for handling 
a part of the protein production this 
coming year is as yet set up. So far 
as can be determined, processors have 
disposal of the entire production—until 
other action is taken. 

Another thought that was gathered 
at the meeting was that, since a 15% 
deficiency is expected in feeds this year, 
it is likely that a sufficiency will exist 
in surplus producing areas and that the 
deficiency will be far greater than the 
15% in “importing” areas of the United 
States. This seems to be the alarming 
prospect that almost compels some posi- 
tive action quickly in order to move in- 
gredients throughout the consuming 
areas. 

Pointed remarks about the failure of 
corn ceilings to control inflation or “hold 
the line’ were made at the meeting, 
with the example of other coarse grain 
prices running away with themselves 
quite adequately showing proof of the 
opinion. With oats and barley $20 ton 
or more over corn, dealers say that in- 
flation already is hurrying along its way. 

It appears that ceilings are being pre- 
pared for barley, oats and perhaps other 
grains, and for that reason even those 
who need them are hesitant about buy- 
ing for fear they might purchase a 
“loss.” 
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CHANGE OF POLICY ABOUT 
FLOUR DAMAGE IN TRANSIT 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Certain railroads ap- 
parently have changed their past policy 
toward claims for damage to flour from 
moisture condensation while in transit, 
a spokesman for the Millers National 
Federation reports. In a recent case, 
one railroad offered to pay the mill 
only the amount realized as salvage on 
flour that was damaged by condensation 
and refused by the buyer; and in an- 
other case the offer was to pay the 
amount received as salvage plus 50% of 
the difference between this amount and 
the invoice value. 

The statement was made by the rail- 
road that loading warm flour in a cold 
box car with steel roof and/or sides and 
ends is contributory negligence on the 
part of the shipper and is something 
for which the carrier will no longer be 
responsible. 

The effect of this contention, if it 
stands, the spokesman pointed out, is 
that millers would be required to hold 
all flour for a cooling-off period before 
it would be safe to load it. 
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BOND BREAD WITH ADDED 
SOY FLOUR NOW MARKETED 


New York, N. Y.—‘Six daily slices of 
new soya-enriched Bond bread gives 
25% of the body’s protein needs,” Gen- 
eral Baking Co. is announcing in news- 
paper advertisements. This product, put 
on the market Sept. 15 in every territory 
the company serves except the South- 
west and New Orleans after months of 
experimenting, has enough soy flour 
added to the wheat flour to produce 
what the company believes is a loaf of 
bread of improved flavor and better 
keeping qualities. The bread toasts to 














an even, golden brown, it is declared, and 
the loaf retains the moisture longer than 
all-wheat flour bread, an important fac- 
tor in these days of no-stale returns. 
The General Baking Co. is the first of 
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* BAKER BLOOD DONORS ; * 








Milwaukee Sentinel Photo 


Here are Grant Van Ess (left), treasurer of the Wisconsin Bakers Associ- 
ation and Fred W. Poehlmann, president of that organization, getting a post- 
operative snack from a gray lady at the Milwaukee Blood Donor center, where 
30 Milwaukee bakers and allied tradesmen recently gave a pint of blood each 
to the Red Cross blood bank. This group presentation was sponsored by the 
Milwaukee Master Bakers Association, which also presented to the workers at 
the blood bank a 12-inch decorated cake. A red cross, with the words spelled out, 


was inscribed on the cake top in a red and white color scheme. 


This is one of 


several patriotic projects the Milwaukee association has been sponsoring. An- 
other is the plan to donate cakes to the U.S.O. center Monday through Thurs- 
day every week. Under the plan each of Milwaukee’s bakers would donate a 
cake a month, which would provide the service men’s center with three cakes 


daily. 





the large bakers to add soy flour to its 
major product, and although the soy is 
a more costly flour, there is no increase 
in the cost of Bond bread to the con- 
sumer. 

The protein quality of the bread is 
very high, the company says, which re- 
sults from the fact that soy flour con- 
tains important quantities of essential 
amino acids which supplement the amino 
acids of wheat flour, increasing the effi- 
ciency of the combined proteins. 
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DONALD D. DAVIS HEADS 
WPB BUILDING COMMITTEE 


WaAsHtNoron, D. C.—Donald D. Davis, 
former president of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has been 
man in a new War Production Board 
move to reduce 1944 building activity 
40% under that for this year. 

To carry out this program, a facilities 
committee has been established, headed 
by Mr. Davis, vice chairman of opera- 
tions for WPB. This committee replaces 
the industrial facilities committee and 
the non-industrial facilitiés committee 
which had been set up to screen out 
applications for unneeded new construc- 
tion. 

“It shall be the continued policy of 
the War Production Board to restrict 
construction of new facilities and to re- 
duce facilities under construction to the 
minimum necessary for the war program 
and for essential civilian needs, in order 





appointed top 


to conserve to the outmost all resources 
for the production of war supplies and 
equipment,” said a policy statement ac- 
companying the announcement of the 
commmittee. 
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K. J. CRANNEY PROMOTED 

Sarr Lake Criry, Uran.—K. J. Cran- 
ney, manager of the Salt Lake branch 
of the National Biscuit Co., has been 
named assistant merchandising manager 
by the company, with headquarters in 
New York. He first came to Salt Lake 
City in 1936 with his headquarters at the 
company’s branch office here. In 1939 
he became manager of the Salt Lake 
branch. His career with the company 
began in 1927 in Los Angeles when he 
first began work with the Bishop Bis- 
cuit Co. which was later absorbed by 
the National Biscuit Co. 
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MILL AGREES TO MODIFY 
ENRICHED FLOUR CLAIMS 


Wasuincton, D. C. — Hopkinsville 
(Ky.) Milling Co. has stipulated with 
the Federal Trade Commission to cease 
and desist from representing that a flour 
it sells under the name “Enriched Sun- 
flour” furnishes one with his entire daily 
minimum requirement of vitamin B, or 
niacin, gives one “health assurance,” or 
contains all the necessary vitamins or 
double the minimum standard of cal- 
cium. 
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MILLERS SEEK JONES’ APPROVAL 
FOR RENEWAL OF EXPORT SUBSIDY 


—<)—— 


Exporters’ Special Committee Asks for Conference on Oct. 15— 
Pending Decision Plans for Export Association 
Annual Meeting, Oct. 20, Uncertain 


Wasuinoron, D, C.—(Special)—WFA 
Administrator Marvin Jones has before 
Flour 


Millers Export Association for an ap- 


him a formal request from the 
pointment to confer with members of 
the exporters’ special subsidy and ex- 
Oct. 15, 


urge him to restore the government pay- 


porting committee, who will 


ments on flour shipments to Latin 


American destinations which were ter- 
General Manager Wil- 


liam McArthur is expecting a “yes” an- 


minated July 1. 


swer from the food chief before the end 
of this week. 

Pending whatever action Administra- 
will decide to take at this 
Mr. McArthur is 
delaying the preparation of the agenda 


tor Jones 
important interview, 
for the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, which is scheduled to be held in 
Chicago, Oct. 20. The only thing he is 
sure of is the annual reports and the 
election of officers as items of consid- 
eration at the Chicago meeting but he 
is hopeful that some favorable word on 
restoring the subsidy will be received 
by the exporters’ committee. 

Meanwhile the importance of the Chi- 
Mr. 


communications — to 


cago meeting is being stressed by 
McArthur in his 
whom he 


members, all of attempts to 


keep informed on the developments look- 
ing 


ness 


toward additional export — busi- 


which now seem certain to 
eventuate through the government's ap- 
parent disposition to consolidate various 
federal 


commerce to 


agencies concerned with over- 


seas establish a smooth 


working organization under the guiding 
Leo 'T. 


hand of Crowley, head of the 


newly created Foreign Economic Ad- 


Mr. McArthur feels as- 
sured that under the Crowley adminis- 


ministration. 


tration most of the vexatious matters 
which have hampered the flour export 
Pearl will be 


ironed out and that some effective work 


business since Harbor 


will be performed toward additional 
European business for the mills during 
the days when American armed forced 
liberate more territory and after peace 
is finally declared. 

Mr. McArthur also looks to Mr. Crow- 
ley to give more consideration to the 
export association on the matter of ship- 
ping space and to exert a more co- 
operative attitude in carrying out the 
intent of the Webb-Pomerene Act under 
There 
is no disposition to prevent allocation 


which the association was created. 


of space to any legitimate flour milling 
whether it be a 
the association or not, but in his deal- 
ings with officials Mr. McArthur is at- 
tempting to set up a working arrange- 
ment 


company member of 


whereby all domestic mills will 
be given a fair break as to shipping 
space and no advantage will be given 
to any mill or flour brokers. 

Trade sources here were interested in 
the report that President Roosevelt may 
issue shortly an executive order to place 
all foreign food activities abroad under 
Mr. Crowley’s domain so that the present 
overlapping of authority may be avoided. 
Such a would involve the Office 
Warfare, War Food Ad- 
Office of Co-ordinator of 
Affairs 
Commidity Credit Corp. and other agri- 


step 
of Economic 
ministration, 
and 


Inter-American perhaps 


cultural agencies. 


<> 


CCC RENEWS TOP PRICE GUARANTEE 
ON SALES OF CORN 
— ——— 


OPA Drops Price Plan Experiments to Rush Work on County by 
County Ceiling System Favored by Trade—Prices 
Guaranteed in Area A 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In an effort to 
force more corn into marketing chan- 
nels, the CCC on Sept. 28 reinstated its 
promise to repay farmers selling corn 
any difference between current ceilings 
ynd any increase allowed up to Nov. 
30. The renewal of the government’s 
guarantee applies only to farmers in 
Area A: Illinois, Iowa, eastern Nebras- 
ka, eastern South Dakota and southern 
Minnesota. 

The revived program is the same as 
that instituted in June, when CCC made 
a similar guarantee on corn marketed 
In that 
period farmers sold more than 35,000,000 
bus of corn. 


between July 1 and Aug. 10. 


CCC said any farmer in the “A” area 
who from Sept. 28 through Oct. 31 sells 
and delivers his corn to a country ele- 
vator, acting as agent for the CCC, 
will be eligible to receive immediately 
the applicable ceiling price, and later a 
supplementary payment in the event the 


ceiling price is increased on’ or before 
Nov. 30. 

Officials said that at least 10,000,000 
bus of corn will be needed by corn 
processors in the coming month. Local 
elevators purchasing corn under the pro- 
gram are required to sell 80% of this 
corn to designated industrial users. 

In view of the heavy requirements of 
industrial corn users, the feed trade is 
showing considerable concern over the 
tendency of growers to let down in their 
attempts to obtain labor to pick the corn 
and instead to buy more hogs and turn 
them into the fields to “hog down” the 
grain. This trend is increasing, and is 
widespread even in the important corn 
producing states of Iowa and Illinois. 

It is becoming increasingly obvious 
that nothing can be done to solve the 
corn marketing problem until the Presi- 
dent and Congress come to some kind 
of an agreement on farm price policy. 
While higher corn prices are advocated 
as the solution, there is persistent ad- 
ministration pressure against higher val- 


ues on the grounds that the higher ceil- 
ings would be inflationary. 

Meanwhile, the government has aban- 
doned its trial balloon pricing 
plans and is rushing to completion its 
proposed county by county ceiling system 
At first it 
was suggested that the program be tried 


corn 


based on 100% of parity. 


in four states but the idea was dropped 
when the trade indicated that such ex- 
perimenting would only add to the confu- 
sion. The OPA declared that a sample 
survey of the industry showed that 80% 
favored the county pricing plan on a 
It is reported that 
the price agency has the measure about 
completed and that it soon will be in 
of the WFA for addi- 
tions or corrections. 


nation-wide scale. 


the hands any 





Wheat Squeeze 








(Continued from page 9.) 
Some have been counting on this not too 
distant eventuality to stimulate some 
action by government agencies to break 
the squeeze 


going through the drawn-out agony of 


without the necessity of 


dying by inches before flour goes en- 
tirely off the market. With family sales 
not yet. stopped and with most bakers 
having future requirements heavily cov- 
ered, the current situation could easily 
go on for many weeks before flour would 
actually be scarce, 

There is an “out” open to the gov- 
ernment in MPR 296, however. If the 
Commodity Credit Corp. should decide 
to purchase some wheat at parity and 
turn it over to millers, the price regula- 
tion provides that such flour could be 
sold to federal agencies at prices above 
the OPA ceilings. 

There has not been any tremendous 
volume of protest to government offi- 
cials over the price ceilings. Some mill- 
ers have protested but the industry as 
a whole is just waiting for developments, 
hoping that others are getting pinched 
hard enough to squawk. The two chief 
reasons for the lack of protest have been 
the large unfilled order balance on the 
books—tnills won’t shut down tomorrow 
in any event—and the reluctance to get 
into a subsidy program which appears 
to be the inevitable solution that will 
come out of Washington. 

Meanwhile the Millers National Fed- 
eration committee on flour ceiling prob- 
lems is planning a meeting in the near 
future to look over the rather dismal 
prospects of relief. 

¥ ¥ 
Price Situation at Head 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The tight squeeze 
in flour prices, with values right up 
against ceilings in the Northeast and far 
beyond the selling point in the South- 
east, is bringing the situation rapidly to 
a head. 

Although bakers are for the most part 
well covered for several months, and 
family buyers still can buy within the 
ceiling except for a few fancy grades in 
special areas, there are a few cases 
where buyers did not anticipate their 
needs very far ahead and already are 
in need of flour. 

At least one state agency already has 
found the door closed to it in the flour 
buying field, and more soon will experi- 
ence the same void of offerings. A col- 
lege bid for flour offers in Texas re- 
ceived no prices, and the situation im- 
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mediately came to the attention of the 
OPA, 

Enough of these incidents and it is 
certain that something will be done to 
get flour released from this squeeze. At 
the present time the small retail baker 
still can buy from jobbers, but this 
trade will soon get caught in the vise. 

In Texas the squeeze on flour ceilings 
has finally hit from all directions. Both 
car lot and small bakers are squeezed 
out of purchasing any flour. It has 
been growing steadily worse for weeks 
and just the past week caught up with 
all of them to the extent that no quota- 
tions are being made on any bakery 
flour. Some family flour is being sold 
but even hotel and restaurant ceilings 
for pastry flour enriched only show 
about 30c conversion, which about elim- 
inated them. 


¥Y ¥ 


Sales Slow After Rise 

New York, N. Y.—In this one of the 
few markets yet partly open to millers, 
after substantial sales at lower levels, 
prices are now firmly held at or near 
ceilings. Spring high glutens are out of 
the market entirely and some standard 
patents have reached their top price. 
Southwestern proteins still 
available, but standards are higher than 
comparable springs. Soft winters from 
the Midwest are also largely withdrawn. 
Pacific Coast grades continue obtainable 
although advancing toward top levels. 


high are 
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It’s Psychological 


CCC Says Feed Wheat 
May Be Used Only by 
Dairymen, Poultrymen 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—In an 
action which is admittedly psychological 
in nature the Commodity Credit Corp. 
has ordered that wheat sales to feed 
mixers can be made only if such result- 
ant feed sales are confined to dairy and 
poultry end users. The 
effective Oct. 4. 

War Food Administration officials say 
that there is no provision for the en- 
forcement of the order, but it is hoped 
that it will call attention to the gravity 
of the dairy feed situation. 





action became 


Government granary stocks have been 
diminishing rapidly and emphasis on 
gravity of the dairy poultry feed supply 
may help to direct all available supplies 
to these users and deter further sales 
to hog and cattle feeders. 
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CAMPAIGN PRODUCES RESULTS 

Totepvo, Ou1o.—Reports received from 
over Ohio indicate that the recent cam- 
paign to increase the acreage of soft 
winter wheat seeded in the state this 
fall may amount to as much as 500,000 
acres. The campaign was conducted by 
the Ohio Soft Winter Wheat Production 
Committee and had the active support of 
all interested agencies including the 
press and railroads. 
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S. D. ELEVATOR BURNS 
The Osborne-MeMillan elevator at 
Frederick, S. D., burned recently. 
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ELEVATOR DESTROYED BY FIRE 
The Lande Larson elevator at Stor- 
den, Minn., burned recently. 
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ODT PROMISES RELIEF FOR ACUTE 
BOXCAR SHORTAGE IN NORTHWEST 


—~—— 


Diversion of Cars to Transport Feed Grains to Drouth-Stricken 
Areas of South and Southeast Given as Explanation 
for Current Shortage 


Wasuinoron, D, C.—(Special)—Grain 
shippers in the northwestern grain states 
have been assured by Joseph Eastman, 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, that his agency was doing 
everything possible to alleviate the cur- 
rent boxcar shortage in that area. Mr. 
Eastman also asked farmers to utilize 
all existing temporary storage facilities 
until boxcars become available for the 
movement of wheat. 

Mr. Eastman’s statement was prompt- 
ed by numerous complaints from ship- 
pers in the northwestern states that 
there is a severe shortage of grain cars. 

The importation of 50,000,000 bus of 
Canadian wheat to sustain livestock feed- 
ing programs in the United States will 
not be attempted for at least 10 days, 
officials of the Association of American 
Railroads and of the ODT stated. The 
officials estimated that the available 
supply of boxcars would be kept busy 
for that length of time completing the 
movement of grain out of the northwest- 
ern states where more than 1,000 eleva- 
tors are temporarily shut down for want 
of cars and labor. 


“TIGHT” FOR SOME TIME 


Even then, railroad officials point out, 
the boxcar situation will remain “tight” 
for some time under the impetus of peak 
fall loadings. Grain circles have esti- 
mated that 600 cars would be required 
to move only 1,000,000 bus, with each 
car in transit about two weeks. With 
at least 50,000,000 bus involved, it was 
admitted that the movement poses a dif- 
ficult transport problem in the face of 
current car shortages. 

After the domestic grain movement 
is completed, ODT officials said, it is 
hoped to make 100 cars available daily 
at Duluth to receive grain from lake 
ships. This would make possible the 
movement of 200,000 bus daily. 

“Members of Congress from the spring 
wheat territory in the states of Mon- 
tana and North and South Dakota have 
received complaints regarding the inabil- 
ity of local elevators to obtain suffi- 
cient cars to permit the grain to be 
moved out as fast as it is received from 
farms,” Mr. Eastman’s statement said. 

“I want to assure the shippers in the 
spring wheat producing states that ODT 
fully appreciates the necessity of meet- 
ing their shipping needs as quickly as 
possible. 

“The principal requirement in the use 
of boxcars, of course, is the military 
movement. Another .unusual situation 
that has had the effect of draining off 
a large part of the supply of boxcars 
suitable for grain loading and ordinarily 
available for that purpose at harvest 
time, has been the necessity of relieving 
a serious shortage in feed grains in al- 
most all of the territory east of the 
Oklahoma-Texas state line and extend- 
ing throughout the mid-Atlantic and 
New England areas. This shortage be- 
gan to be felt in the early months of this 
year, and the movement of this distress 
feed has unfortunately paralleled the 
movement of the new wheat crop as har- 





vesting progressed northward from Okla- 
homa to the Canadian border. 

“It was this particular situation which 
prevented the railroads from establishing 
a substantial bank of grain cars as they 
normally do as a cushion against the 
shock of heavy deliveries direct from the 
combines over a wide area. 

“The distribution of this feed grain 
over such a wide area has resulted in 
the cars getting out of the normal chan- 
nels and to distant points. This results 
in considerable delay in moving them 
back to the heavy wheat producing areas. 
Much of this feed grain must be proc- 
essed, particularly that which must be 
fed to dairy herds. Much of the feed 
grain that has moved thus far has been 
withdrawn from storage all over the 
wheat producing states, with the result 
that there are now available in almost 
every area many hundreds of temporary 
storage bins that should in the present 
emergency be used to afford relief 
where sufficient cars cannot be supplied 
by the railroads. 

“In a circular letter issued Aug. 26, 
WFA urged farmers to resort to stor- 
age to the fullest extent possible in order 
that damage to the crop such as would 
result from outside storage might be 
entirely avoided. I want to join in the 
appeal to farmers to utilize this tem- 
porary storage to the fullest extent.” 


¥ ¥ 
Shippers Seek More Cars 

Car distribution came in for consider- 
able discussion at the emergency meet- 
ing of the Northwest Shippers Advisory 
Board, in St. Paul, Sept. 30. For the 
past two decades, cars have been al- 
lotted to country elevators on the basis 
of their shipments during the preceding 
10 days. Since many elevators have not 
been getting all the cars they needed 
recently, this old system worked a hard- 
ship and was inequitable. In conse- 
quence, a resolution was adopted recom- 
mending that freight car service rules 
be changed, so that distribution of grain 
cars throughout the Northwest be based 
on shipments on corresponding dates of 
the preceding year. 
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PILLSBURY SUPPLIES FDA 
WITH 12,000 SACKS FLOUR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Hard 
wheat patent flour for export to the 
Mediterranean area, Type K-2 army bis- 
cuits and soy flour and soy grits were 
included in the purchases made by the 
FDA during the past 10 days, as fol- 
lows: 

From Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
f.o.b. Springfield, Ill., 1,200,000 lbs of 
hard wheat patent flour, packed in 200- 
Ib bags of 30-inch 7-oz osnaburgs, at 
$3.55 cwt; delivery at Gulf ports. 

From J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., f.o.b. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 656,250 lbs of biscuit, 
Type K-2, packed in paper board caddies 
or cartons, each containing 12 biscuits, 
at 15.97c lb; deliveries to be spread over 
October, November and December. 

Eleven vendors participated in the 





purchase of 74,000,000 lbs of soy prod- 
ucts, with deliveries over the next three 
months. The grits and flour were packed 
in new bags with inner liners and 10-02 
jutes with paper liners, with proper dif- 
ferential in price for packaging. 

Announcement FSC-1649 for 20,000,000 
lbs of army type “C” biscuit went for- 
ward to the trade last week, with offers 
to be received Oct. 9 and acceptance 
scheduled for Oct. 12. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WILL CONSUMERS DETECT 
“RIBO-TINT” IN FLOUR? 


Cuicaco, I11.—There seems to be two 
schools of thought as to whether the con- 
sumer is going to object to any extent 
to the color change in flour resulting 
from the inclusion of riboflavin in the 
list of required ingredients in enriched 
flour, a member of the Millers National 
Federation asserts. 

Some mill chemists and technicians ex- 
press strong fears that enriched flour 
containing riboflavin will suffer by com- 
parison in color with unenriched flour 
and that the enriched flour program will 
operate under a strong handicap as a 
result. 

Others in the industry are of the 
opinion that the slight shading of color 
due to the presence of riboflavin is 
much less than they had been led to 
suppose it would be and they doubt 
whether many consumers are going to 
notice the difference. The difference in 
tint is much more apparent in flour than 
in bread or other baked products, mak- 
ing it difficult for the average consumer 
to detect any difference. Mill chemists, 
one miller points out, are trained to 
detect even the slightest variations in 
color and the “riboflavin tint” in flour 
or a baked product is quite apparent 
to such trained observers. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO CHOOSE CONVENTION CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Members of the 
Association of Operative Millers will 
choose their convention city for their 
1944 meeting from among four “candi- 
dates”—Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis 
and Omaha. The returns of the ballot- 
ing will be in and will be tabulated 
Oct. 20. 








CITATION FOR SERVICE 

A gold wrist watch and a cita- 
tion were presented to Carl D. 
McKenzie, of the McKenzie Mill- 
ing Co., Quincy, Mich. by the 
Pancake Flour Manufacturers of 
America in appreciation of the 
work he did in steering the pan- 
cake flour order recently pub- 
lished through the OPA. 

The citation read: “Grateful for 
the time and able leadership given 
our government and the organi- 
zation, the Pancake Manufactur- 
ers of America, during the present 
emergency, we hereby nominate 
you as a good fellow deserving of 
a distinguished service medal for 
services rendered; and we failing 
to qualify for the awarding of 
medals, hereby tender you this 
watch as a token of our esteem.” 

E. B. Hackney, of the Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, was 
chairman of the committee making 
the presentation. 
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PILLSBURY PURCHASES 
IOWA SOYBEAN PLANT 


Standard Soybean Mills at Centerville 
Acquired—Eight Feed Plants Now 
Operated by Concern 


Cuinton, lIowa.—Standard Soybean 
Mills at Centerville, Iowa, has been pur- 
chased by Pillsbury Feed Mills of Clin- 
ton, a division of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., it has been announced by R. P. 
O’Brien, vice president in charge of 
Pillsbury’s feed mills division. 

The transfer became effective Oct. 1. 
All former employees will be retained, 
with Harry R. Schultz, former manager 
for Standard, in charge for Pillsbury, 
Mr. O’Brien stated. Grounds for future 
expansion of the plant were included in 
the transfer. 

The soybean processing equipment is 
of the expeller type. Equipment for 
limited feed manufacturing is already 
in the plant. 

Eight feed plants in the Middle West 
and on the west coast are now operated 
by the Pillsbury organization. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S. CAROLINA ENRICHMENT 
LAW EFFECTIVE JAN. 1 


Federal standards for enriched flour 
which became effective Oct. 1, 1943, will 
be used in the regulations governing the 
enrichment of flour in South Carolina, 
effective Jan. 1, 1944, the Commissioner 
of Agriculture announced. ‘This 
ruling will give manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of enriched flour in South 
Carolina an additional three months to 
comply with the new standard in that 
state. 


has 


However, millers located in other 
states and shipping flour into South 
Carolina are required to comply with 
federal specifications. There will be no 
official objection to such millers or to 
millers located within the state follow- 
ing federal specifications prior to Jan. 
1, even though the South Carolina regu- 
lations do not go into effect until that 
date. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RENEGOTIATION CONTRACTS 
TO BE DECIDED ON MERIT 


Cuicaco, Init.—“‘Each contract will be 





decided on its own merits,’ announced 
Richard Bean 
position as chief of the Price Adjust- 
ment Office of the U. S. Army Quarter- 
master at Chicago. 


as he took over his new 


Mr. Bean will have 
charge of the renegotiation of food con- 
tracts made by the army in the Chicago 
area. The Chicago district office, which 
is located in 333 North Michigan Ave- 
nue Building, does 
renegotiation cases, but 


not originate any 


handles those 


sent from Washington. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANTI-TRUST CASE AGAINST 
FEDERATION POSTPONED 


The trial date of the anti-trust case 
against the Millers National Federation, 
16 milling companies and 11 mill execu- 
tives on charges of violation of the anti- 
trust laws has been postponed from 
Nov. 15, 1943, to Jan. 10, 1944, by Judge 
Philip L. Sullivan, of the federal dis- 
trict court of northern Illinois, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


INCREASE IN BUSINESS VOLUME 
REPORTED BY FLOUR MARKETS 


Ceiling Squeeze Fear Causes Buyers to Emerge From Seclusion 
—Narrow Margins Between Wheat Costs and Flour 
Ceilings Forces Some Mills Out of Market 


Apparently fearful of what the ceil- 
ing squeeze might do, many buyers have 
emerged from seclusion to bring a siz- 
able increase in business volume at some 
flour markets. However, prices are 
holding at ceilings, and some mills are 

out of the market 

or extremely reluc- 

tant to offer owing 

to the narrow mar- 

gins existing _be- 

tween wheat costs 
and flour ceilings. The general under- 
tone of the market is firm. 

Following the closing of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, markets 
strengthened, bringing an avalanche of 
small flour orders to the Minneapolis 
markets. Since then there has_ been 
nothing doing, mill managers say it is as 
quiet as they remember it. With all 
grades at the ceiling, they are unable 
to offer anything except standard pat- 
ents and these only to old customers 
who need flour. The small flour orders 
brought sales last week up to a capac- 
ity of 170%, compared with 75% in 
the week preceding and 76% in the 
corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ping directions remain spotted. 


wheat 


Bakery flour sales at Kansas City are 
limited to those in the area based on 
Minneapolis ceilings. With prices on 
the ceiling and buyers unable to get any 
offerings, another cent or two advance 
in the wheat market will stop mill sales 
of bakery flour almost entirely. The 
sales figure last week rose to 59% of 
capacity as against 46% in the pre- 
vious and 62% in the similar week a 
year ago, Clears are active, and opera- 
tions are lighter than necessary to take 
care of directions. 

Demand and sales at Buffalo mar- 
kets have increased, occasioned chiefly 


by the strong wheat market. Practical- 
ly the whole trade is in the market for 
replenishments, with the bakery branch 
leading. Directions continue very good. 
Clears are scarce and in good demand, 
with prices firm. 

Other eastern markets report sales are 
fairly general as buyers are afraid prices 
may get beyond ceiling levels. 

Chicago markets report an improved 
demand. Inquiries are more numerous 
and most mills report increased sales. 
Shipping directions are better. Family 
demand continues to improve and a fair 
amount of business is reported. Deliv- 
eries are good. 

In the soft wheat section of the cen- 
tral states, small sales are being made 
right along, but millers are obliged to 
hold firm at asking prices while buyers 
have been stalling around waiting for 
some concession. 

Mills in the Pacific Northwest report 
a slight improvement in demand. 
ging wheat prices brought some flour 
below ceiling prices in domestic trade 
and increased bookings resulted. 


Sag- 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production gained slightly last 
week, with the total output of the mills 
reporting to Tue Norruwestern MILiEr, 
accounting for 73% of the nation’s out- 
put of flour, amounting to 3,457,422 
sacks, compared with 3,396,568 in the 
previous week. In the similar period a 
year ago, when the mills reporting ac- 
counted for 64% of the total, the figure 
was 3,000,107 sacks, two years ago it 
was 2,967,702 and three years ago 2,919,- 
345. Compared with the preceding week, 
the Southwest milled 6,000 sacks more, 
Buffao 15,000, the north Pacific Coast 
30,000 and the central and southeastern 
states 40,000. Production in the North- 
west was off 30,000 sacks. 





FEED GRAIN ADVANCES AGGRAVATE 
FEEDSTUFFS SITUATION 


—>— 
Continued Absence of Corn Offerings and More Limited CCC 
Feed Wheat Offerings Intensify Demand—Index Number 
About Unchanged at 189.2 


The already tight feed market situation 
is further complicated by steady advances 
in the market for oats and feed barley. 
An active demand has been placed on 
these grains due to the continued ab- 
sence of corn offerings and the more 

limited supplies of 
feed wheat now 
available from the 
CCC. Although the 
prices for commer- 
cial by-product 
feeds are kept stationary by price ceil- 
ing regulations, the much higher prices 
for oats and barley have recently raised 
the cost of feeding rations. Moreover, 
the day to day supply of practically 
all of the by-product feeds fall far 
short of the inquiry which prevails 
and a large share of the current 
demand again is going unsatisfied. Trad- 


ing in such important items as wheat 
millfeeds and the oil seed meals is even 
lighter than during recent weeks. The 
index number of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices is about unchanged at 189.2 com- 
pared with 189.3 for the previous week 
and 157.4 for the corresponding week 
last year. 

Millfeed production is well maintained 
at 89,200 tons compared with 88,900 
tons the previous week and 91,100 tons 
for the corresponding week last year. 

While ground wheat has nominally 
been quoted unchanged since the price 
for this item is governed by the cost 
of CCC wheat, the other ground grain 
feeds are showing material advances, 
along with the continued upward trend 
in the market for oats, barley and rye. 
Ground wheat is quoted around $43.50 
ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, but all offerings 


are made subject to the wheat being 
made available to grinders by the CCC. 
Ground oats are quoted at $59.50, ground 
barley at $58.50 and ground rye at 
$47.50, all per ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
in sacks, car lots. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LABOR SHORTAGE 
CHECKS RUNNING 
TIME IN MILLS 


Kansas City, Mo.—It is apparent 
from the running time percentages 
gathered by Tue Nortuwestern MILver 
that flour mills in the Southwest are 
stepping up their production in an effort 
to get caught up with increased ship- 
ping directions. However, it also is ap- 
parent that running time simply cannot 
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and will not move up rapidly in face 
of the labor shortage, particularly com- 
mon labor. 


The labor that is scarce and _ indif- 
ferent is that which loads the cars, takes 
care of the warehouse and packs the 
flour and feed. The rapid turnover in 
this labor, and the poor quality of it, 
generally speaking, simply limits the 
output of the mill to its pace. 

As the result, the milling industry, 
which in the past has always been 
blessed with a minimum of labor worry 
because of the relatively few needed, is 
face to face with a situation that may 
cause an artificial shortage later in the 
year. In fact, right now many bakers 
are right down to the bottom of their 
supplies and have trouble getting ship- 
ments. 





Flour Output Again Shows Gain 


LOUR production in September showed a substantial gain over the preceding 
month and was sharply over the output for September, 1942, figures compi’ | 


by THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER indicate. 


Production in September amounted ww 


14,277,600 sacks, representing 73% of the total output of the United States, while 
the same mills turned out 13,698,814 sacks in the month preceding. A year ago, with 


64% of the nation’s production represented, the figure was 12,486,457 sacks. 


Two 


years ago output amounted to 12,211,046 sacks in September and three years ago 


11,833,088, based on the 64% figure. 


Compared with the preceding month, 


Northwest mills in September produced 


353,000 sacks more, the Southwest 262,00 and the central and southeastern states 
50,000. Buffalo production was off 42,000 sacks and the North Pacific Coast 44,000. 




















Complete details of production by various sections for the past three years are shown 
in the following table: 
TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 
Previous - Septem ber————_———_ 
September, 1943. month 1942 1941 1940 
a Ee .. %3,312,577 2,959,566 3,026,849 2,956,442 2,952,109 
Southwest .. 5,216,836 4,954,443 4,745,830 4,645,823 4,159,110 
Buffalo . 1,958,243 2,000,609 1,790,993 1,700,643 1,712,709 
Central and Southeast $2,456,643 2,406,217 1,966,046 1,817,465 1,805,391 
North Pacific Coast ..........- 1,333,301 1,377,979 956,739 1,090,673 1,203,769 
Maile cays uannasdeeeeses 14,277,600 13,698,814 12,486,457 12,211,046 11,833,088 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTS} 


August, 1943 
758,903 


September, 1943 
713,349 


*Partly estimated. tIncomplete. 


September, 1942 
648,062 


September, 1941 
622,267 


tNine mills. 





Suspension of Winnipeg Market Declared 
Legal; Waiver of Import Duty Sought 


The suspension of trading in wheat 
futures on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
on Sept. 28 was upheld as an entirely 
legal procedure by J. A. McKinnon, 
trade minister, in a statement in reply 
to reports that Canadian wheat traders 
are planning to seek a court order 
authorizing resumption of wheat trading. 

“There is no question of the govern- 
ment’s power to act,” he declared. “The 
War Measures Act is the authority for 
everything that has been done and it is 
fully adequate.” 

Two main reasons have been advanced 
for the action of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. One was the mounting costs 
of the subsidy paid to bakers to reim- 
burse them for the difference between 
the cost of flour at present and the 
base price which was in effect at the 
time the bread ceiling was imposed. The 
second reason was that transportation 
problems prevented farmers from taking 
advantage of rising wheat prices. 

First reaction in domestic wheat mar- 
kets to the Canadian action was a sharp 
upward turn in wheat prices. How- 
ever, prospects of a continued rise were 
dimmed by indications that there would 
be congressional action removing the 
duty on Canadian wheat and feed grains 
in commercial purchases. In such an 
event, millers would be able to buy the 


Canadian product from the Canadian 
Wheat Board at the stipulated price, 
much lower than the domestic levels, 
and pay only the export tax and trans- 
portation costs on top of the Winnipeg 
price. The bill to secure the waiver of 
duty is sponsored by Rep. Reid Murray 
(R., Wis.). 

However, domestic markets failed to 
exhibit any bearish characteristics nor- 
mally expected following report of such 
a tariff removal, offset apparently by the 
difficulties encountered in transporting 
Canadian wheat and feeds to this coun- 
try under the CCC program. The WFA 
and the CCC plan to import about 50,- 
000,000 bus of Canadian wheat to main- 
tain the feeding program in the United 
States but transportation troubles have 
complicated the maneuver. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOWER GRADES STRONG 





MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Comparative 
strength in No. 3 and No. 4 northern 
wheats of 53- to 55-lb weight has been 
a feature of the cash wheat market here 
in the past few days. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEED FUTURES MARKET UNCHANGED 

With lack of offerings, the millfeed 
futures market remains unchanged as 
ceiling prices continue. Bids are fairly 





free without any trades being executed. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


‘Wheat Rebounds to High Point 
on Feed and U. 8. Flour Reports 


@ Substantial Purchases of Argentine Wheat 
Reported—Cash Wheat Shows Steady Gains 


With very little pressure on the wheat 
market, prices have been buoyant re- 
cently and, after a slight drop in mid- 
week, rebounded to levels slightly higher 
than a week ago. Two strong market 
influences were the continued feed grain 
scarcity with the possibility that feed 
mixers may soon be buying wheat in the 
open market to keep running and new 
government flour purchases. 

After advancing as a result of the 
suspension of futures trading at Winni- 
peg, wheat prices in domestic markets 
lost the gains on the report of substan- 
tial purchases of Argentine wheat and 
barley by the CCC. Although criticism 
of such a move is 
general, with  suc- 
cess of such a ven- 
ture considered 
highly doubtful, the 
psychological effect 
of the rumor was enough to lower values. 
It is pointed out that shipping difficul- 
ties might render any volume of Ar- 
gentine wheat comparatively impotent 
against the huge feeding demand that 
exists in this country. Shipping diffi- 
culties, for example, have restricted the 
movement of Canadian wheat and feed 
grains to this country and the movement 
of Argentine grain is considered an even 
greater problem of transportation. 

Other factors influencing the price 
trend during the past week include im- 
proved mill buying against flour book- 
ings and legislative action calling for 
100% parity for basic farm commodities. 
On the other side of the picture offset- 
ting those bullish influences were wide- 
spread rains throughout much of the 
southwestern winter wheat area, bright- 
ening the outlook for winter wheat seed- 
ing. 

Harvesting and combining of wheat in 
the northern Rocky Mountains and ex- 
treme northern plains are making good 
progress under favorable weather condi- 
tions while threshing is about one half 
done in North Dakota. Seeding of win- 
ter wheat is making good progress ex- 
cept for being retarded by dry soil 
in some sections of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and western plains. Most of it 
is seeded in the northern states with 
about one half to three fourths done in 
Kansas. Some fields of early sown 
wheat are green but need rain in many 
sections, especially in the western plains. 

In the Canadian prairie provinces the 
weather has averaged much warmer than 
normal with some extremely high tem- 
peratures and only a few heavy frosts 
in Saskatchewan and in some districts 
of Manitoba. Harvesting wheat in Mani- 
toba has been completed, and 85 to 88% 
of the wheat has been harvested in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. Considerable 
damage from sawflies was reported in 
south central and west central Sas- 
katchewan and in southeastern Alberta. 

According to trade reports, the official 
estimated production of Australian wheat 
has been reported at 89,000,000 bus. 
The small estimate has been attributed 
to the smaller acreage, dryness and 
shortage of fertilizer and labor. 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis fell off 








a little last week, but were still season- 
able. In all, 2,527 cars arrived. With 
plans under way for more empties for 
the Northwest, and better distribution 
of those available, terminal receipts are 
expected to continue reasonably heavy. 
Premiums on cash wheat for some grades 
strengthened. Millers want the high 
protein varieties and seem willing to 
pay to get them. The basic grade, 
12-18% protein No. 1 dark northern, 
brings 114@2'4c bu over December op- 
tion, 14% 1c more, 15% 5c more and 
16% 13c more, while high protein Mon- 
tana offerings at diversion points com- 
mand at least 2c over the Minneapolis 


price. A feature of the cash market 
is the strength displayed by No. 2 
to No. 4 grades, which reduced dis- 
counts under No. 1. This strength 


is credited to scarcity of government 
feed wheat and the abnormally high 
prices commanded by coarse grains. 

Cash wheat values at Kansas City dur- 
ing the past week reached the highest 
levels in about seven years. Premiums 
on both hard and soft wheat are rela- 
tively unchanged. Receipts are the 
lightest for the crop year thus far, and 
country elevator operators report a 
light movement of wheat from farms. 
The supply of open market offerings 
also make a poor showing. Demand is 
good with local mills absorbing the bulk 
of amounts on sale. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CENTRAL OFFICE BEGINS 
DISTRIBUTION OF BURLAP 


New York, N. Y.—The Central Bur- 
lap Office, organized to handle the dis- 
tribution of the government’s purchases 
of burlap, has begun the mailing out of 
delivery orders, the first step toward 
turning these purchases over to bag 
manufacturers for much-needed  sup- 
plies. Since the amount of burlap each 
holder can receive is regulated, requisi- 
tions cannot cover more than amounts 
allotted, and the fact that only heavy- 
weights are available has limited many 
of the requests. 

This office has spent the first 10 days 
or so of its organization in studying 
the whole burlap picture and in accept- 
ing memorandum orders. Since it is 
composed of a committee of burlap im- 
porters well regarded in the trade, it is 
expected that the work of clearing the 
burlap through the customs, examining 
it for damage, handling and distributing 
it, will proceed smoothly. The trade be- 
lieves that the announced figures of 850,- 
000,000 yards has been exceeded since 
OEW representatives in India have been 
buying wherever prices seemed satis- 
factory. 

Among cotton baggings there continues 
the supply shortness and overdemand 
that has existed for several months. 
Cotton mill production offers no promise 
of relief although occasionally there is 
a chance for active buying for near-by 
and future needs. Raw cotton trading 
has been sluggish as uncertainty de- 
veloped from recent Washington activi- 
ties on farm legislation. The weekly 
weather report showed generally unfa- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 











Previous Oct. 3, Oct. 4, Oct. 5, 

Oct. 2, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

kn bg, MTEL ELC LE EEE 801,008 831,112 751,450 713,422 670,179 

a SECC OTRO R TT TETI Te 1,238,173 1,232,006 1,148,101 1,155,688 1,037,026 

TOUTTORD 6c ccc a sacesccvccecececee 492,716 478,145 409,564 416,022 455,137 

Central and Southeastern ...... 592,307 552,475 463,850 425,865 428,944 

North Pacific Coast ........... 333,218 302,830 227,142 256,705 328,059 

WCRI 6-0.6:0404054.006 060,005 3,457,422 3,396,568 3,000,107 2,967,702 2,919,345 
Percentage of total U. 8S, output 73 73 64 64 64 


*Partly estimated. 


Percentage of activity-—____-___, 


Crop-year flour production 
o— July lt 








— 
Oct. 2, Previous Oct. 
1943 week 1942 
Northwest ....... 76 79 69 
Southwest .......- 89 89 83 
Buffalo ....ccoee 85 81 70 
Central and S. E. 78 71 67 
N. Pacific Coast.. 81 73 59 
WOGRS ccvcecs 83 81 72 
THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 814,380 752,491 92 
Previous week 814,380 782,265 96 
Year AGO ....00% 814,380 703,385 86 
Two years ago... 814,380 667,098 82 
Five-year AVETAGES .. nce eeeeeevees 79 
TON-YVOAF AVETABS 2 cccccccccccccces 75 
Kansas City 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 352,800 288,717 82 
Previous week 352,800 243,839 69 
Year ago ......+. 352,800 271,227 77 
Two years ago... 352,800 303,772 86 
Five-year AVCTASE ..cccsceceseesees 76 
Ten-year AVETABS ..cccccoccesccsss 74 
Wichita 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 111,132 90,717 82 
Previous week 111,132 99,808 90 
YOOQr OBO .scccee 111,132 82,998 75 
Two years ago... 111,132 95,468 86 
Salina 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 109,956 106,248 97 
Previous week 109,956 106,094 96 
Year @80 ....e.- 109,956 90,491 82 
Two years ago... 109,956 89,350 81 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 269,100 193,013 72 
Previous week 263,100 178,068 66 
TOF OOO ccccnse 256,368 137,459 57 
Two years ago... 256,368 162,884 64 
FPive-yYOOP QVOTARS co ccccccccccccecs 66 
TON-YOAr AVETAGS .ncccccscccsesese 68 

Portland District 

Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 143,200 140,205 98 
Previous week 143,200 124,762 87 
Year G80 ...s00 143,472 89,684 63 
Two years ago... 146,216 93,821 64 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Oct. 4, Oct. 5, Oct. 2 Oct. 3, 
1941 1940 1943 1942 
64 60 9,249,085 8,582,275 
83 75 15,516,231 14,118,525 
72 79 6,048,732 5,262,291 
65 64 7,407,428 5,827,040 
64 77 3,846,469 3,652,691 
74 71 42,067,945 37,442,822 

THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 738,822 499,123 68 
Previous week 738,822 493,883 67 
Year ago ....... 738,822 491,907 67 
Two years ago... 763,518 430,490 66 
Five-year A@verage .......eecesesees 58 
Were GOTO oc 2 o5.6-4-0:0a 080 008% 59 
Production for current week was partly 
estimated, 
Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 319,284 301,885 95 
Previous week 319,284 337,229 106 
Veer O80 ...eee 353,388 259,543 73 
Two years ago... 351,036 282,932 81 
PEVS+FORE BVOTERO oc csccccccecccces 72 
SORT ORE DHOPRED 26 6 ocvi-c tne ve sens 64 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2...*759,228 592,307 78 
Previous week ..*780,396 552,475 71 
TOGF GOO scccecs 691,958 463,850 67 
Two years ago... 656,051 425,865 65 
pee RO! area 67 
TOU-VORS GQVOPABS 6c cccsccccsevsese 66 


Current week partly estimated. 


*Including mills not previously reporting. 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 577,416 492,716 85 

Previous week 577,416 478,145 81 

Year ago ....... 577,416 409,564 70 

Two years ago... 568,008 416,022 72 

Five-year @VeCrage .....sssceesseees 17 

Ten-year AVeETABE 2... sce receeees * 80 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 

Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 

flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
r—Southwest——, -——Northwest——, c-— Buffalo——, -——Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


Sept. 26-Oct. 2.. 29,734 413,657 16,190 
Previous week 29,863 16,853 
Two weeks ago.. 29,717 16,452 
S948 ocvvewecees 27,559 348,480 15,004 
BOSE cccvevisions 27,544 343,902 13,943 
BORG cvccccvnses 24,844 316,952 13,095 
1939 .ncccccccee 27,904 344,023 14,648 
Five-yr. average 27,517 353,403 14,576 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


193,081 119,949 55,351 726,687 
9,148 55,864 
8,514 54,683 
172,592 7,870 103,352 49,433 624,424 
168,463 7,960 102,050 49,447 614,415 
163,272 8,708 103,919 46,647 584,143 
180,845 10,042 112,774 52,594 637,642 
175,651 8,801 108,408 50,894 637,462 





vorable conditions with the anticipated 
slow-up in picking due to lack of labor. 
A reorganization of the WPB pulp 
and paper division was reported in 
Washington to increase further produc- 
tion of wood pulp and paper. Supplies 
of materials for multi-wall paper bags 
for food and chemical packaging are ex- 
pected to continue in normal volume. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 


dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.72 as compared with 
13.84 a year ago. 
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Frost Damage Slight as Cool 
Weather Persists Over Nation 


Temperatures for the past week averaged below normal in most sections from 
the Mississippi valley eastward and were abnormaly high west of the Great Plains. 
The cool weather brought frost rather generally to the more northern sections of the 
country and frost damage was of a local character and confined largely to the lower 
grounds. Seeding winter wheat is in fuli swing with most of it seeded in the 
northern states and from one half to three fourths seeded in western Kansas. Thresh- 
ing is from 65 to 75% completed in the Northern Great Plains and the prairie 
provinces of Canada. 


* * * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN.—Cool weather with light to heavy frosts, followed by the 
highest temperatures since Sept. 1 was recorded here last week. Frost damage was 
slight to moderate. The weather generally was favorable to drying out corn and har- 
vesting late crops and corn and soybeans are mostly matured. Rain is needed in the 
east-central portion. 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Temperatures averaged much below normal last week with 
showers in light to moderate amounts in most parts of the state. Light frosts oc- 
curred on several mornings. Much corn is safe from frost but many lowland fields 
were slightly frosted. Plowing continues and some winter wheat is being planted. 
A few soybean fields have been combined and some fields of soybeans are being cut for 
hay. Fall plowing is being delayed in the southern part of the state because of the 
dry topsoil. 


* * * 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Harvesting operations in western Canada are progressing 
rapidly. Threshing is practically completed in Manitoba and more than 70% com- 
pleted in Saskatchewan. While most of the cutting in Alberta has been done, very 
little threshing had been completed in the Edmonton area. Alberta grains will show 
frost damage in grades. 

* * * 


PorTLAND, OrEGON.—Wheat is being seeded in the dust but farmers are not ex- 
pressing any particular concern since normal rainfall would insure enough moisture 
for germination. Rainfall during September was far below normal. 


* * * 


HutcHinson, KANsas.—Showers beginning in mid-week gave central Kansas 
fields additional impetus last week, but did not become general over the western por- 
tion of the state until late in the week and then in hardly sufficient volume to be of 
much benefit. Rainfall in the central section varied from one half to one and one 
half inches. Most of the wheat acreage in central and southwest Kansas will be 


seeded by Oct. 10. 
* * * 


OxKtAHomMa City, OKLA—Drouth-breaking rains covering the state and ranging 
from showers to about five inches have relieved the agricultural situation in Oklahoma 
by supplying moisture needed for sowing winter wheat and other winter pasture crops. 
Shortage of water for livestock has also been eased where rains totalled as much as 
two or three inches. The rains came too late, however, to be of any benefit to 
late-harvested crops. Corn harvesting is practically completed in the eastern section 
of the state with poor yields reported generally. Some fields of early-planted corn 
on bottom lands produced fair yields. 


* * + 


ToLevo, Outo.—Weather conditions in Ohio last week were more seasonable 
and settled, bringing an improved outlook for corn and soybeans and for winter wheat 
seeding. Many reports indicate a materially increased acreage devoted to soft winter 


wheat. 
* ve * * * 


Toronto, Ont.—A cable from the Canadian Trade commissioner in Melbourne 
dated Sept. 15 says wheat-growing areas have had some rain but much more is needed 
to ensure a satisfactory harvest. In Victoria the yield will be half of normal, partly 
owing to weather conditions and partly to reduced acreage. Wheat is now being 
used for stock food under a commonwealth government scheme which has cost to 


date about $3,600,000. 





Wholesalers and Retailers Can 
Boost Enriched Flour Ceilings 


Wasuineron, D. C.—Wholesalers and upon receipt of a written notice of the 


retailers are permitted an upward ad- change. Such a written notice should 


justment in their flour price ceilings to be furnished to the wholesaler or retailer 


coincide with the price advance author- 
ized millers for enriched flour under the 
amendment to MPR 296, according to the 
Millers National Federation. 

Provisions of MPR 421, 422 and 423 
provide in effect that if OPA changes 
a -supplier’s ceiling price for an item 
covered by these regulations, OPA may 
direct wholesalers and retailers to re- 
figure their ceiling prices for the item 


by the supplier or the miller. 

Therefore, federation officials declare, 
millers should immediately advise their 
customers that in accordance’ with 
Amendment 8 of MPR 296, effective Oct. 
1, 1943, an upward adjustment is being 
made in the price of enriched flour. 
This notice should accompany the first 
shipment at the new price or should 
accompany -the invoice for the first ship- 


ment at the new price. Wholesalers and 
retailers will then be in position to make 
the necessary adjustments in their own 
price ceilings. 

OPA has instructed the regional of- 
fices to the effect that enriched flour 
produced in accordance with the new 
amended standard and 
so labeled is to be considered as a new 
item under MPR 421, 422 and 423, and 
consequently that 


definition and 


maximum 
and retail for the new en- 
riched flour product may be determined 
in accordance with the provisions of 
those regulations which relate to the 
establishment of ceilings on new items. 
The regional offices, therefore, are in po- 
sition to advise wholesalers and retail- 
ers with respect to the manner in which 
they can 


prices at 
wholesale 


make the necessary adjust- 
ments. 

All that it is necessary for millers to 
do, federation representatives say, is to 
make their own adjustments in accord- 
ance with Amendment 8 to MPR 296 
and to notify their wholesale and retail 
customers of the adjustments. 
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BUYER MUST GET ACTUAL 
DELIVERY OF MILLFEED 
UNDER F.0.B. PRICE RULE 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Section 6 of MPR 173 
as revised permits sales or purchases 
of millfeed at a given destination on the 
condition that the purchaser must re- 
ceive manual delivery of the millfeed at 
the selected destination, a spokesman 
for the Millers National Federation 
This revision permits sales of 
millfeed f.o.b. mill providing the buyer 
takes delivery at that point and pro- 
viding also the millfeed is actually physi- 
cally located at that point. The buyer 
may thereafter act as the seller’s agent 
to arrange for the transportation to the 
buyer’s final receiving point, but such 
transportation 





states. 


must be paid by the 
buyer. 

Protection against misuse of this privi- 
lege is provided in Section 6, the spokes- 
man said. A miller cannot sell millfeed 
f.o.b. his mill, for example, if the mill- 
feed is not actually located at that point 
unless he himself pays the transporta- 
tion costs on the millfeed from its actual 
location to the f.o.b. point of sale and 
deducts the amount of added transpor- 
tation costs from the maximum price 
which he charged at the f.o.b. point. 

While the privilege of making sales 
f.o.b. the mill is afforded by revised 
MPR 173, this privilege is designed to 
be used only in emergency cases and 
should not be used as a device for 
bringing about a general increase in the 
ceiling for millfeed. A buyer who pur- 
chases f.o.b. mill and pays the transpor- 
tation to his receiving point cannot use 
that base for determining his ceiling 
price at his destination point for resale 
if this results in a higher ceiling at that 
point than is provided for under the 
regular provisions of MPR 173. He 
already has a ceiling, even though it 
actually costs him more than that to get 
the millfeed to that point when he has 
purchased it f.o.b. mill. 

The revision was designed as an emer- 
gency measure, extending to millfeed 


purchasers the privilege of buying mill- - 


feed f.o.b. mill when it is impossible to 
get it any other way because of the 
supply situation. 
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PRICE OFFICE TO STAY 
OPA OFFICIALS STATE 


Attribute Newspaper Report of Abandon- 
ment of Price Control Agency 
to Misinformation 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— (Special) —Office 
of Price Administration officials attrib- 
uted to misinformation reports in trade 
circles that the price office was to fold 
up and its functions to be taken over 
by other war agencies. The reports were 
stimulated by a story in the St. Louis 
Star-Times, which said that OPA would 
soon go out of existence with its func- 
tions being taken over by two other 
government Control 
prices and food rationing would be giv- 
en to War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones, while the other phases of price 
control and rationing would be taken 
over by Fred M. Vinson, director of 
economic stabilization, the Washington 
Bureau of St. Louis newspaper said. 

Prentiss M. Brown, OPA administra- 
tor, who has taken no active part in 


offices. over food 


OPA for six weeks, would be given an- 
other Washington post and the windup 
of OPA affairs would be left to Chester 
Bowles, general manager, it was said. 
The decision to liquidate OPA was said 
to be strengthened by the return of 
members of Congress after their sum- 
mer recess with reports from home of 
continued — widespread 
with the agency. 

OPA officials declared that, instead of 
being abandoned or merged with any 
other agency, the OPA would be 
strengthened with the addition of indus- 
try members to make it more completely 
reflect the will of Congress expressed 
in the act creating price control. 

Some however, may be 
made to OPA’s functions in the food 
program which President Roosevelt is 
to submit shortly to Congress, but no 
abandonment of the price office is con- 
templated by the chief executive, it was 
said. 


dissatisfaction 


reference, 
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WINNIPEG FREE PRESS CROP 
ESTIMATE 278,880,735 BUS 

WInnipeG, MAn.—Farmers of western 
Canada have produced 278,880,735 bus 
of wheat in 1943 on 16,729,000 acres, the 
final estimate of the Winnipeg Free 
Press shows. The total compares with 
the latest Dominion estimates of 1942 
production of 565,000,000 bus. 

Manitoba has much the best crop, with 
40,465,387 bus, or 24.7 bus to the acre, 
the Free Press states. Alberta has 
85,496,298 bus, or 17.7 bus per acre, and 
the Saskatchewan crop is estimated at 
152,919,050 bus, a yield of 14.9 bus. 

Western Canada’s oat crop is placed 
at 420,916,000 bus; barley, 214,691,000 
bus; rye, 7,180,000 
18,164,000 bus. 

In. Manitoba and Saskatchewan almost 
90% of the wheat will grade No. 3 
northern or better, the report states. 
In Alberta 67% will grade No. 3 north- 
ern or higher. 


bus, and flaxseed, 
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JENNINGS FEED CO. DESTROYED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The R. M. Jen- 
nings Feed & Coal Co., Overland Park, 
Kansas, burned early Oct. 3. More than 
60 tons commercial feed were burned, 
and the entire frame building was de- 
stroyed. Mr. Jennings had operated 


the comipany for 24 years. 
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‘STRUCTURE OF WFA 


REMAINS UNCHANGED 


Administrator Marvin Jones Announces 
Continuation of Original Set-Up— 
Retains Management Personnel 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—The organization- 
al set-up of the War Food Administra- 
tion and a complete roster of head offi- 
cers¢of the Administration has been is- 
sued by Administrator Marvin Jones. 
In line with his stated policy on assuming 
office, Judge Jones’ action continued 
practically unchanged the organization 
and the management personnel of the 
administration. 

The organization includes three groups: 
the Office of the Administrator, carry- 
ing on the general management of the 
administration’s affairs; the program 
agencies, responsible for effectuation of 
the various programs assigned to War 
Food Administration; and the service 
and staff agencies, performing for the 
administrator various supervisory and 
service functions in connection with the 
affairs of all program agencies. 

The Office of the Administrator is 
staffed by the following: first assistant 
administrator, Grover B. Hill (Mr. Hill 
continues as Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture also); assistant administrators, 
Ashley Sellers and Wilson Cowen; spe- 
cial representative of the administrator, 
M. Clifford Townsend; assistants to the 
administrator, Thomas J. Flavin, Stanley 
Williams and Francis A. Flood. 

The program agencies of the adminis- 
tration continue without change in func- 
tions or personnel. They are: Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, Roy F. Hen- 
drickson, director; Food Production Ad- 
ministration, J. B. Hutson, director, hav- 
ing supervision over Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency, N. E. Dodd, chief; Farm 
Security Administration, R. W. Hudgens, 
acting administrator; Soil Conservation 
Service, Hugh H. Bennett, chief; Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corp., J. Carl 
Wright, acting manager; Commodity 
Credit Corp., J. B. Hutson, president; 
Extension Service, M. L. Wilson, direc- 
tor; Office of Labor Supply, Col. Philip 
G. Bruton, director; Office of Materials 
and Facilities, M. Lee Marshall, director; 
Office of Transportation, Mark Upson, 
director. 

The service and staff agencies for the 
WFA are identical with such agencies 
for the Department of Agriculture, and 
their personnel remains unchanged. They 
are: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Howard Tolley, chief; Office of Budget 
and Finance, W. A. Jump, director; Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
Leslie A. Wheeler, director; Office of 
Information, Morse Salisbury, director; 
Library, Ralph R. Whaw, librarian; Of- 
fice of Personnel, T. Roy Reid, director; 
Office of the Solicitor, Robert H. Shields, 
solicitor; Office of Plant and Operations, 
Arthur B. Thatcher, chief. 
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60 ATTEND FALL MEETING 
OF DISTRICT NO. 4, A. O. M. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The fall meet- 
ing of District 4, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, was held here on Friday 
evening, Sept. 24, with 60 members at- 
tending a buffet supper, followed by a 
talk by Dr. J. W. Hayward, in charge 
of nutritional research for Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. W. E. 
McCraith, national secretary of the or- 
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ganization, attended the meeting and 
spoke briefly. L. H. Patten, Jr., Farm- 
ers and Merchants Milling Co., Glencoe, 
chairman of the district organization, 
presided at the meeting. 

Dr. Hayward’s topic was “Soybeans 
—Their Past, Present and Future.” He 
reviewed briefly the history of the soy- 
bean and cited figures to emphasize the 
rapid development of soybean culture 
and utilization in the United States. 
He said that, because of mechanical re- 
quirements, it was impossible to pro- 
duce soy flour with standard wheat 
flour milling equipment. 

An exhibit of various processed food- 
stuffs containing soy flour or grits was 
on display. Dr. Hayward, in the course 
of his talk, told the audience that four 
of the foods they had eaten during the 
supper contained soy flour. The diners 
“suspected” soy flour in the meat loaf 
and macaroni, but had to be told that it 
was also present in muffins and bread. 
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STATE MEETINGS ON FARM 
PRODUCTION GOALS SET 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A_ schedule of 
state meetings to be held during October 
for the development of 1944 state farm 
production goals by state groups in con- 





sultation with representatives of the 
War Food Administration was an- 
nounced Sept. 28 by War Food Ad- 
ministrator Marvin Jones. 

Suggestions for expanded 1944 pro- 
duction to meet ever-increasing wartime 
demands for food and other tarm com- 
modities already have been sent to every 
state for consideration by the state Ag- 
ricultural War Boards and other farm 
representatives. The state boards have 
been asked to formulate 1944 goals which 
will enable every farmer to make the 
greatest possible contribution to war- 
time food production. 

Nationally, the 1944 war food produc- 
tion program cails for planting a record- 
breaking 380,000,000 acres in crops and 
the maintenance of high production levels 
for meat, dairy products and eggs. The 
state committees will draw up state pro- 
grams on the basis of estimated produc- 
tion capacity balanced against wartime 
needs. 

Problems relating to labor, machinery, 
supplies, conservation practices, prices 
and other production factors will be 
considered at the 48 meetings. 

WFA representatives from Washing- 
ton will be present at the meetings to 
furnish information on these problems. 
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SHORTAGE OF SEED ALARMING 

Toronto, Ont.—At sessions of the new 
Ontario Agricultural Commission held in 
Toronto recently the shortage of oats 
and barley seed was described as alarm- 
ing. <A representative of the Ontario 
department of agriculture stated that 
home-grown grain was being ted to live- 
stock because sufficient western grain 
was not being delivered. 

From 15% to 75% of farmers would 
be in need of seed grain and to meet 
these requirements 500,000 bus of oats 
and 125,000 bus of barley would have to 
be brought in from other provinces. A 
freight free policy on grain from the 
West was advised, with a 15c bu sub- 
sidy for the next few months, prohibi- 
tion of exports of Ontario seed and a 
plan to make available large blocks of 
seed in some counties. 
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* FAMILY FLOURS 


* 5 grades of All-Purpose Family flours 
* 3 grades of Biscuit flours 
* Spring Fancy Short Patent flour 


COVE #) a ( THE * Wholewheat and Graham flours 
* PACKAGED FOOD PRODUCTS 
* Insured Cake flour * Buckwheat Pancake 
COM PLETE * Pancake * Cream Breakfast Farina 
* BAKERY FLOURS 
* 2 lines, 4 grades each, Kansas Bakers 
1 * 6 grades Spring Bakers 
e * 7 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry flours 


1 grade Doughnut flour 
* CRACKER FLOURS 


; 2 grades Sponge Flours 
1 grade Dough Flour 











ose! 








A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 70 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experi- 
ence and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Chicago Office: Boston Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY H. E. HART, Manager 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 45 Milk Street 

Chicago, III. Boston, Mass. 


Telephone No. Superior 1053 Telephone No. Hubbard 6060 








Fl 25466 
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Hear Ye, Hear Ye, Hear Ye!!! 
The country calls upon its bakers 
to make the best bread. 


loow Crier 


FLO U R 








Real baking economy is not in cutting 
the cost of what goes into the mixer 


but in insuring the quality and sale 





value of what comes out of the oven. 


No baker can make good 
bread without good flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KHANSAS CITY 


20 


THE BAKERS IN WORLD WAR I 

When World War I was ‘over, 
25 years ago this fall, this was the little 
bakers 


just 


editorial bouquet our received 
from Tue Norruwestern MILver: 

“The bakers of America gladly under- 
took their full of the 


imposed by the war, and have 


share universal 
burden 
borne it cheerfully for the common good, 
uncomplainingly doing their part, which 
was of the utmost importance in the pro- 
gram of the Food Administration. Their 
loyalty and patriotism have been demon- 
strated by their deeds. The conditions 
under which they labored were irksome, 
but they did not attempt to evade them. 

“From substitutes for wheat flour they 
succeeded in producing some remarkably 
good products, which did great credit to 
their skill and intelligence. Some of them, 
by necessity, have been taught wonderful 
lessons which they will not forget, and, 
in a limited way, they may continue to 
use these substitutes, the possibilities of 
which have ceased to be a secret to them; 
nevertheless the tidings that they need no 
longer employ these makeshifts, that they 
are free once more to use wheat flour, 
are most welcome. They realize that the 
removal of places them 
again on a parity with the household 
baker, who has been using nothing but 
wheat flour, and therefore they may now 
expect to increase their sales and renew 


restrictions 


the development of their business. 

“Much may justly be said in praise of 
bread substitutes; it has 
served its purpose and it has its uses, 
but when all is said, there is absolutely 
nothing to be compared to bread made 
exclusively from pure wheat flour as the 
true staff of life, and the world has 
learned this during the past four years 
from being deprived of it. 

“Americans welcome back their good 
wheat loaf all the more thankfully be- 
cause of the period of self-sacrifice dur- 
ing which they have voluntarily denied 
themselves of it in order to help others. 
It brings a sense of happiness and con- 
tent, as of a long-denied luxury once 
more obtainable. 

“Bakers should be proud and glad that 
during the time of regulation and re- 
striction they loyally co-operated with 
their government in all its plans of con- 
servation, striving to their utmost to help 
the great cause which has finally so glori- 
ously triumphed. They have been tried, 
and not found wanting.” 


containing 
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“Gus Myers. who sold out the bakery over to Ridgeville an 
went to Oklahoma, 1s back 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “an 
he got to tellin’ me the fun he used to have with me an’ Lit 
Cummins up to Four Mile Crick. 
always tell when me an’ Lit was speakin’ to 
each other on account of the price he 
had to pay for flour. 
when one or the other of us got 
mad,down she'd come a dollar a 

barrel mebby. Sometimes, he 
i said, he'd think up lies about one of 
us an’ tell ’em to the other, an’ 


*s 
here visitin’ : 


Z, *, Around six bits a barrel for every 
right Sood lie he e'd fool us with. 
got through talkin’ I said I reckoned I was dang glad 
he'd got run out of Ridgeville an’ headed for Oklahoma.” 


said Old Dad 


the other day 


He said he e'd 


An’ then, 


he cale’lated he'd save right 


When he'd 








CO-OPS MARCH ON 

Next year the co-operative movement 
will celebrate its 100th 
From the 22 weavers’ 
founded a small retail store in Roch- 
dale, England, in 1844, the movement 
has expanded to 100,000,000 families do- 
ing a business probably well over $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. The United States share 
of this comes to an estimated $700,000,- 
000 annually—about 2% of the country’s 
total retail volume. 


anniversary. 


families who 


Because the. United States movement 
has spread so rapidly in the past few 
years, the Curtis Publishing Co., through 
its commercial research division, this 
summer made a study of it. 

The co-operative movement, Curtis re- 
ported, and 
urgent challenge to business . . . which 
has important implications for the post- 
war period. 


“presents an immediate 


If the movement con- 
business firms 
will be forced to realize that co-opera- 


tinues to increase 


tion is not an additional way of doing 
business, but an important competitor to 
the profit system.” 

As of last month, United States co-ops 
owned seven oil refineries (of which three 
have been added this year, including the 
world’s largest, Globe Refining Co., pur- 
chased at a cost of $5,000,000); 25 oil 
wells; 422 miles of pipe line; three print- 
ing plants; four saw mills (all but one 
added this year); two paint factories; 
five seed mills (two of them added this 
year); two chicken hatcheries (one new 
this year); 14 feed mills (two new this 
year); 13 fertilizer factories; five flour 


mills; two coffee roasteries (one added 
this year); three canneries (one new 
this year); a milking machine factory 
and cosmetics factory (both added this 
year); and a tractor, serum, grease and 
fly spray factory. 

Currently, the Co-operative League of 
the United States (the national federa- 
tion of the co-ops) has under discussion 
the biggest, most ambitious project the 
co-ops have ever attempted. In propos- 
ing to organize an International Trading 
& Manufacturing Association to handle 
consumer goods, petroleum products, ag- 
ricultural supplies and produce on a 
world-wide in effect 


scale, the co-ops 


would be running a “peaple’s cartel.” 
The plan, to be based on the same 
principles of co-operative ownership and 
operation which apply to the local co-op 
grocery store, calls for United States 
co-ops to invest something like $1,500,000, 
British co-ops $5,000,000, and co-ops in 
other countries according to their ca- 
pacities to a total of $3,000,000. 

The co-ops also have an eye to the 
future in another direction—manufactur- 
ing—and, says Tide, the ad man’s maga- 
zine, they are already moving toward it 
at double-quick time. 


Rain, rain, 

Go to Spain, 

And come again another day; 

When I brew, when I bake, 

You shall have a figgy cake, and 
a glass of brandy. 


English Saying. 
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BLOODY BREAD 


A fantastic turn in bread’s history 
concerned the Bacillus prodigiosis, which 
caused blood red or “bloody” bread by 
emitting a brilliant red pigment. When 
Tyre was besieged by Alexander’s troops, 
the latter broke open their bread ration, 
found it blood-red inside, and were only 
pacified when the versatile and inspired 
priest Aristander pointed out that since 
the blood was inside the bread, trouble 
was coming to those (that is, the Ty- 
rians) inside the town! 

Through the centuries since that day 
in B.C. 332 one hears again of that 
strange bacillus popping up—or out. 
Blood flowed from bread at Tours in 
583 at Augsburg, Paris, Brussels, Padua, 
and many other places; it even ap- 
peared in consecrated communion wafers 
and in most European cities (but not in 
Britain). Raphael was inspired to paint 
a picture and the Pope Urvan IV to 
found “The Feast of the Holy Blood” 
because of this phenomenon. The fact 
that thousands of Jews were massacred 
at Frankfurt in 1296 was an early ex- 
ample of the persecution of this race on 
the slightest pretext, 

The further point that British bread 
was not thus corrupted is a reminder 
to the grumblers in these war years of 
the high standard of food quality main- 
tained in this blessed isle—Chemistry 
and Industry, London, Eng. 


COOKIE-JARS 


Grandmother’s kitchen was brimful 
of noise, 

Brimful of laughter, brimful of boys 

Raiding the cookie-jar there on her 
shelf 

Brimful of “goodies” 
herself. 


she'd rolled out 


Boys after school, shouting with glee 

Stomachs as empty as empty could be 

Went straight to the cookie-jar seek- 
ing a lunch 

Before they tore out to round up the 
bunch. 


Boys do not change. It’s the same 
way today— 

After-school snacks and then out to 
play, 

And cellophane bags serve as well as 
stone crocks 

To feed hungry boys wanting raisin- 
filled rocks. 


Exvoise Wave Hacxerrt. 
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THE SQUEEZE AND THE SUBSIDY 


EVERAL weeks have passed since this great in- 

dustry, made up chiefly of millers and bakers, 
received notice, chiefly in the President’s hold-the-line 
order, that under no conceivable circumstances would 
any rise in the price of bread be permitted. It was 
emphasized at that time and has been many times 
reiterated since that, while wages have advanced to 
an index of 163 based on the 1941 base, and cost of 
living only to 124 as compared with that time, the 
price of a loaf of bread remains sacrosanct and must 
not on any account be advanced. 

Meanwhile, the powerful agricultural minority in 
Congress and farm-minded men in the administration 
itself are still insistent upon full parity for products 
of the soil, with especial emphasis upon wheat. Out 
of this struggle of great political forces emerged the 
scheme of appeasement of both agriculture and labor 
by creating a synthetically high price for wheat and 
an artificially low price for bread by the simple ex- 
pedient of paying the difference out of the federal 
treasury. 

There the matter pauses, with nothing apparently 
more certain than that ultimately—depending upon 
the moment when the price of flour runs head on 
into the flour ceiling and thus threatens to bring the 
commercial baking of bread to a full stop—a subsidy 
will be provided. The delay in effecting this is 
assumed to be due to the entirely practical but com- 
mercially ruthless policy of seeing just how much of 
a “squeeze” millers can stand before closing their mills. 

It is to be said for the wisdom of this effort that 
it is working with most distinguished success. Cur- 
rently flour is being sold to the approximately fifteen 
largest chain operators which supply approximately 
half the city population bread, at a price substantially 
under the average miller’s actual cost of wheat and 
operation. Furthermore, this insufficiency of price 
not only has been evident for several weeks past but 
in the last fortnight or so has even trended further 
downward. It is especially evidenced in sales by 
millers at “ceiling” prices to consuming territories 
where the established flour “ceiling” is much below 
the basis at which, with sound business judgment, 
they can afford to sell. 

Thus, the administration policy of observing how 
far millers will permit themselves to be “squeezed” 
is justifying itself. It is fair to assume that when 
the “squeeze” has brought millers to the point of the 
last gasp, the price at which they then may be sell- 
ing will be accepted as the base price at which they 
have, by their own acts, confessed their ability to 
operate. If, then, the price base established by mill- 
ers themselves should be used to determine the amount 
of the necessary “hold-the-line” subsidy and the in- 
dustry’s recoveries thus be frozen, millers would find 
themselves in a sorry state indeed. 

We are told that some of the larger milling com- 
panies have put a “stop loss” order on their bakery 
flour prices. To say that it is high time for doing 
this is somewhat understating the case. Even before 
these “stop loss” measures were taken, flour was sell- 
ing at margins which certainly did not protect the 
miller for more than two thirds of the over-all ex- 
pense of carrying on his business. 2 

Unless the price of wheat should soon turn sharply 
downward, the issue here discussed will be decided 
within the next fortnight or so. It is inaccurate to 
say the result is in the lap of the gods. It is rather 
in the hands of the industry to stop selling its flour 
at a loss, both because it can no longer stand to do 
so on its own account and because of the approach 
of the day of reckoning when the ruthlessly “squeezed” 
price of flour may be taken as the basis for the 
apparently inevitable subsidy. 
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VAIN HOPES 


HERE are, of course, a certain number of millers 

and others of incurable optimism who still cling 
to the hope that good luck will befall and that there 
will be no subsidy. We ourself can only envy them 
their capacity for simple faith. 

It certainly is increasingly clear since Congress 
reconvened that the Congressional farm bloc, aug- 
mented by the considerable forces of rural discontent 
over the general mishandling of civilian affairs, is 
more determined than ever to secure for those broadly 
classified as “farmers” a proportion of the short-of- 
inflation swag equal to that being greedily seized by 
industrial labor. Even the semblance of willingness 
to compromise demands for full parity in the national 
interest has been abandoned. Any number of pro- 
posals to impede the executive’s plans to “hold the 
line” on food prices are in the making. Hope of 
embarrassing the administration and so affecting the 
election adds zest to the game. 

On the other hand, the President and his intimates 
find themselves in a pit of their own digging as the 
result of appeasement and excessive promises to labor, 
particularly involving costs of living. They also are 
in considerable part responsible for permitting the 
price of a loaf of bread to be regarded as a symbol 
of the whole cost of living despite the fact that an 
inconsiderable trifle added to its selling price scarcely 
would be measurable in the cost of food index nor 
of any significant effect upon the food budget of the 
least paid labor. Yet the cost of bread has been 
so permitted to become a symbol that not improb- 
ably a rise of even a half cent a loaf would result 
in a demand for perhaps as much as a 25% increase 
in wages. 

Where, between this irresistible force of farm 
prices and this immovable body of labor demands, 
can accommodation be found save in the often tested 
and proved formula of letting the people pay the 
bill? The subsidy is a natural. A hundred million, 
or five hundred million, or even a billion or two dol- 
lars contributed to the living costs of all of the people 
certainly would amount to little in the incredible 
billions of war costs. So why quibble? @It is the 
simple way out, a scheme absolutely without a head- 
ache, at least for people of this generation. Further- 
more, subsidies offer not inconsiderable opportunities 
to squeeze industry, to regiment if, even to make it 
appear that processors are taking unjust toll from 
the food of the people. 

We were authoritatively reminded the other day 
that in the last war something like 4,000 people, as 
against an estimated 200,000 today, were employed in 
the whole gigantic task of administering the nation’s 
civilian food supply, that the per capita consumption 
of scarce articles of diet was then substantially less 
than now, that foreign shipments were greater, that 
there were no subsidies, no virtually incomprehensible 
volumes of directives, no worth-while charges of prof- 
iteering, and when the war ended normal order was 
resumed with inconsequent delay and difficulty. 

There is, of course, no nourishment in recalling 
those simpler times and manners, when things neces- 
sary to the waging of wars and provision of civilian 
needs were done with less noise and fury, less swag- 
gering and confusion but merely because they needed 
to be done and people could be depended upon to 
do their share wholeheartedly and without threat of 
pains and penalties. Things are greatly different 
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today, and that is why we so definitely face the con- 
fusion and great cost of some sort of subsidy, not 
to insure the grower a fair price for his harvests and 
the consumer a fair cost for his bread, but to ac- 
complish objectives wholly unrelated to either praise- 
worthy purpose. 
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COMMENDABLE APPOINTMENTS 


HE grain trade and bread industries cannot but 

be encouraged by announcements of several recent 
appointments to Office of Price Administration posi- 
tions having direct relation with and authority over 
their activities. 


Included in this gratifying list are: Colin S. 
Gordon, vice president of Quaker Oats Co., as chief 
of the cereals, feed and agricultural chemicals branch 
of the food price division; Allan Moore, long with 
the Pillsbury company, as director of the flour sec- 
tion; Goeffry Baker, an executive of General Foods, 
to be assistant to the director of food price division; 
Herbert J. Bird, department manager for Swift & 
Co., head of the poultry and egg section; and Carl 
Lovegren, president of an important California pack- 
ing company, as chief of the canned fruits and vege- 
tables section. 


Here is a list of men who, in addition to their 
presumptive personal qualifications and ability, have 
the much needed background of intimate commercial 
knowledge and many years of experience with the 
duties and responsibilities now required of them, not 
in their own business interest but in the interest and 
service of the nation as a whole in the most trying 
period of its history. The selection through many 
months past of men who, whatever their personal 
qualities, had insufficient knowledge of the tasks to 
which they were assigned, undoubtedly has been re- 
sponsible for the near breakdown of food distribution 
and price controls. Many of these selections were 
no better than would have been the appointment of 
a banker or lawyer, incapable even of keeping step 
in a street parade, to the command of a division in 
Africa or a fleet in the Pacific. 


With men of the type mentioned in the foregoing 
list appointed to positions of authority things are 
bound to go better. Apparently Chester Bowles, 
OPA general manager, has made the appointments 
with confidence that these men’s services will be first 
and foremost to the nation. Not only is he right 
about this, but their former business associates’ sim- 
ilar confidence in them will assure both compliance 
and co-operation from the whole body of business 
and industry. 
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COURAGEOUS WARTIME PRETENDING 


NE of the interesting incidents of the Churchills’ 

visit to Washington, which we are having to 
report belatedly but which clearly is worth reporting 
at any time, is Mrs. Churchill’s reply to a query as 
to how she liked American food, especially bread. 

“I thought,” Mrs. Churchill is reported to have 
answered, “I liked the black bread in England until 
I came here and ate the white. Now I shall go back 
and pretend to enjoy the black.” 


British bread industries and the authorities who 
are, probably unavoidably, requiring use of long ex- 
traction flours doubtless will not welcome Mrs. 
Churchill’s use of the word “black” for the current 
grayish loaf, but that is what the paper reports she 
said. We recall that we felt much the same rebellion 
in the matter of bread color in the old war when we 
of this country had for a time to eat grayish bread 
in order that our allies of that trying time could 
have any bread at all. 

This little item would be incomplete without also 
quoting Mrs. Churchill’s reply to the question if 
British people are not weary of the long years of war. 
It was, “Decidedly not; we can go on until the cows 
come home.” 
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Milled at the Capital of the 
Nation’s Greatest Wheat 
Growing and Flour 
Milling State. 


Eat More Bread Says the War God 


Bread is the keystone of the arch of food defense along 
the civilian front. “Eat More Bread” say our war 
chiefs so that scarcer and more costly foods will be avail- 
able for the war effort. And the baker’s job, with the 
miller back of him, is to bake the best bread he ever 
baked in his life.” 


BUY MORE BONDS and BAKE BETTER and BETTER BREAD 


Use Page’s Fine Bakery Flours 


The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


MALTON P. PULLER, View Poedhdent TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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In a quality class by itself 
PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 








THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


MILLING VIRGIN WHEAT FROM THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


General Offices: Denver, Colorado 


Serving the Bakers of America for over 58 years 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled frem 
choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 


For bakers... PIKES PEAK FLOUR AND PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
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Advertising Ammunition 
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ENRICHMENT GIVEN OFFICIAL BOOST 


Endorsements of 
enriched flour and bread by prominent 


Wasuinoton, D. C.- 


government officials have recently been 
issued coincident with the adoption of 
higher enrichment standards which went 
into effect Oct. 1. 
has been offered for publication by 
M. L. Wilson, chief, and Dr. W. H. 
Sebrell, associate chief of the Nutrition 
and Food Conservation Branch, War 


A joint statement 


Food Administration, and a .separate 
statement has been issued by Claude R. 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture. Mill- 
ers and bakers are urged to give the 
widest possible circulation to these state- 
ments, to make them available to the 
editors of their local papers and to use 
them in their entirety or to quote them 
in their advertisements, 

The full text of the statements follows: 


STATEMENT BY WILSON AND SEBRELL 
We welcome the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s revised standard for en- 
riched flour as a step forward toward 
the goal of good nutrition for every 
man, woman and child of our nation. 
Under the amended standard, which be- 
comes effective Oct. 1, increased quan- 
tities of vitamins and minerals will be 
added to flour designated as enriched. 





Vreamay comes packed 
in handy 50-lb. cubes. 
Easier handling; easier 
measuring. 
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SWIFT & 








OW that you must satisfy increased demand with 
less materials . . . scratch for every cent of profit 
...and think of future business... you need the 
plus of Vreamay performance. 

Vreamay yields more cakes per pound . . . gives you 
more to sell. In layers or pound cakes . . . it assures 
delicate tenderness, uniform crumb structure. That’s 
proved by scientific tests under actual bakeshop con- 
ditions, and by the experiences of hundreds of bakers. 

Vreamay’s high emulsifying power and creaming 
ability enable it to produce an exceptionally large 
volume of rich, full-bodied icing per pound. You can 
ice more cakes with each mix. And Vreamay’s wide 
plastic range gives satisfactory icing consistency at 
temperatures all the way from 50° to 95°. Keeps bat- 
ters free-flowing, too. 

For the greatest return on your shortening dollar 

—try Vreamay. Order from your Swift man or the 
nearest Swift branch. 


COMPANY 


Chicago 
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Three fourths of white family flour 
is voluntarily enriched by millers, while 
a Food Distribution Order requires that 
all white bakery bread be enriched. 
Prior to the order, bakers voluntarily 
enriched about three fourths of the 
white bakery bread produced. Consum- 
ers of enriched family flour and enriched 
white bakery bread now receive, under 
the new standard, increased amounts 
of thiamine, niacin and iron in their 
daily diets. In addition, they receive a 
considerable part of their daily require- 
ments of riboflavin, a vitamin prescribed 
for enriched flour, but not heretofore 
commercially available. 

Public interest in flour enrichment is 
a development of recent years. Under 
the impetus of the wartime need for bet- 
ter nutrition to maintain the home front, 
the bread and flour enrichment program 
has progressed rapidly. Millers and 
bakers began producing enriched white 
flour and enriched bread on a large scale 
in February, 1941. Later the official 
standard for enriched flour, as promul- 
gated by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, was announced. Enriched bread 
is made with enriched flour, or by add- 
ing equivalent amounts of the required 
enriching ingredients to the dough. 

The enrichment standard is based pri- 
marily on the dietary needs of our popu- 
lation as a whole. Studies have shown 
that many diets are low in riboflavin, 
niacin, thiamine and iron, and clinical 
observation has revealed nutritional de- 
ficiencies attributable to a considerable 
degree to inadequate provisions of these 
vitamins and iron. 

Under the amended standard, enriched 
white flour comes nearer the level of 
whole wheat flour in niacin and iron, is 
equal in thiamine and much higher in 
riboflavin. Thus, enriched white flour 
becomes a valuable food in preventing 
actual deficiency diseases such as pel- 
lagra, beri-beri, ariboflavinosis and nu- 
tritional anemia. More important, it 
helps to combat the mild forms of these 
diseases, not far enough advanced to be 
easily recognized, which are believed to 
be the cause of much ill health and in- 
efficiency. 

It is the opinion of nutritionists and 
public health authorities that the in- 
creased amounts of the B complex vita- 
mins and iron, which reach the public 
through low cost, universally accepted 
staples like bread and flour, will con- 
tribute materially to the maintenance of 
good health and vitality in our people. 


STATEMENT BY WICKARD 


The increase in the vitamin and min- 
eral requirements of enriched flour as 
prescribed under the revised standard 
of the Federal Food and Drug Act which 
goes into effect Oct. 1 will be of far- 
reaching benefit to the people of the 
United States. This increase has been 
recommended by some of the most dis- 
tinguished scientists and physicians in 
the field of human nutrition and health. 
Bread is basic in the American diet and, 
therefore, this enrichment program is 
highly important in wartime nutrition. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NIACIN PRICES REDUCED 

New York, N. Y.—Effective Oct. 1 
the price of niacin has been reduced $1 
kilo, Merck & Co,, Rahway, N. J., has 
announced. The new price basis is $9 
kilo. Niacinamide also has been re- 
duced $1 to the basis of $13.25 kilo. 
This is the second reduction in the price 
of these commodities in recent months. 
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Our NATION, rationed during war, 
turns to bakers for the all-essential food—enriched 
white bread. To help you produce good bread 
in Wartime...and to build securely for future 
Peacetime business is the responsibility of 
Standard Milling Company. Please call on us freely. 


STAN DARD covrany 


BAKERY FLOURS 








FOR ENERGY: FOR HEALTH - FOR STRENGTH 


Enriched WHITE BREAD ona SYRUP — 
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Federal Bread Order Combats Bakery Waste 
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By J. W. Hines, Food Distribution Administration, Chicago, Il. 


HIRTY per cent of the food we 

I produce appears to be wasted. 

The big and little driblets of 
waste all along the line, from farm to 
garbage can, today constitute our big- 
This seems in- 
credible, but it is so. Thirty per cent 

almost one pound in every three—is 
allowed to spoil or is thrown away. 

One third of our food production fa- 
cilities working at top pressure to pro- 
duce food that we never use. Half of 
that 30% waste occurs between the farm 
and the home, and the other half in the 


gest reserve of food. 


home. We can imagine the outcry that 
would ensue if all grocers required each 
shopper to throw 15c of every dollar 
into a hopper at the front of the store 
where it would be ground up and dis- 
carded. Yet what actually happens is 
even worse. The money is spent for 
food to be wasted. Labor is required 
to grow, harvest and process that wasted 
food. ‘Transportation and warehouse fa- 
cilities are required to get it to market. 
Retail clerks must package, display and 
sell it. 

As compared with other nations, we 
have ‘never had to exercise unusual care 
to prevent leakages of food. Usually 
food has been cheaper than labor, so 
we developed careless shortcuts in the 
handling of food which saved time at the 
expense of wasted supplies. We have 
harvest 


scorned to off-grade or low- 


quality crops. We have developed stand- 
ards of retailing based upon “Sell the 
best, discard the rest.” In our homes, 
we have guided our food management by 
“Please the palate.” We 


have made our sinks and garbage cans 


the rule of 


the best fed members of the household. 
We have peeled and sorted and scraped 
from our plates an average of 15% of 
all the food we have brought into our 
homes. 

One of the main reasons behind the 
issuance of the bakery products order 
was to eliminate as much as possible the 
waste in bakery goods ingredients that 
occurs before the products reach the 
Under the wasteful practice of 
consignment formerly followed 
by the baking industry, there was an 
annual loss of 4,500,000 lbs of dried milk, 
6,000,000 lbs of sugar, 5,500,000 lbs of 
shortening and hundreds of millions of 


home. 
selling 


pounds of flour. These and other in- 
gredients, when returned as stale bak- 
ery products are no longer fit for human 
A survey of the baking 
period of 


consumption. 
industry 
showed this enormous wastage. 


covering a years 

Although the bakery products order 
was the first of the food orders to be 
issued, and has, therefore, been in effect 
longer than any others, I am sorry to 
have to tell you that the violations of 
certain provisions of this order are more 
numerous than any of the other 78 or- 
ders, with one probable exception. This 
is, indeed, regrettable since bakers have 
had a longer time to adjust themselves 
to the order than any of the industries 
affected by later regulations, and should 
have long before this time been able to 
make the necessary changes in their 
practices which would permit them to 
comply 100%. The bakery order was 
amended effective July 1 to make the 


retailer or grocer equally responsible 
with the baker in connection with the 
no-consignment provision and subjects 
them to the same penalties for violation 
of this part of the order. This should 
make it easier for bakers to comply, but 
the biggest responsibility remains with 
your sales drivers in refusing in any 


manner to pick up stale bakery goods, 
give refunds or grant credits in lieu of 
pick-ups. Sales drivers are tied in with 
Bakery Products Order FDO No. 1 un- 
der amendment No. 4, effective June 14. 

The most regrettable part of the situ- 
ation is that the majority of bakers are 
being kept in noncompliance by a rela- 
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tively small percentage of their group 
who stubbornly refuse to operate within 
the provisions of the order. We have 
met with bakers’ associations in several 
states and have been impressed each 
time by the very friendly spirit shown 
by the great majority of bakers in at- 
tendance. We have noticed after each 
meeting a much higher percentage of com- 
pliance than before the meetings, show- 
ing that a large majority of the indus- 
try was willing to comply. After a 
short time, however, the activities of 
the chiselers would again have its ef- 
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fect, and little by little the other bakers 
found themselves going along with the 
violators in an effort to preserve their 
business. 

Competition is the life of any industry, 
and I can truthfully say that the baking 
industry is the most highly competitive 
of any that I know. The industry has 
been built almost entirely by the striv- 
ing of one baker over another to pro- 
duce a better product, to distribute it 
quicker, more effectively, and at a low 
price. That is all fine in peacetime. In 
time of war, however, we must lay aside 
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a great many of the things we are ac- 
customed to in normal times. You must, 
so to speak, call a truce on your com- 
petitive warfare and use all of your 
alertness and energy in a different type 
of competition. You should compete 
with one another to see who can do the 
best job of living up to wartime regula- 
tions, rather than who can do the best 
job of finding ways to get around them. 

The responsibility of compliance under 
the bakery products order is strictly up 
to the baking industry. You know and 
I know that there are not enough gov- 


ernment people, city policemen, town 
constables and sheriffs to enforce the 
provisions of the food orders if the 
affected industries and the American 
people do not comply. The American 
way of living has been built up on our 
remarkable faculty ‘of pulling together 
when necessary. It is necessary now 
that bakers get their heads together and 
get to thinking and acting down just 
one straight line, and that is to a 100% 
compliance with the various orders which 
are necessary in the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. If the majority of 
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bakers will band themselves together 
against the small percentage of willful 
violators, they can bring them into line 
as quick or quicker than the govern- 
ment could. 

Our investigators have been working 
on quite a number of violations of vari- 
ous provisions of the bakery products 
order. Some of these investigations have 
proceeded to a point where legal action 
has been taken and will be taken in the 
near future, against others who have 
failed to comply with the order. Some 
of the names of the violators are names 
that have ranked well up in the list of 
“Who’s Who” in the baking industry. 
We do not want to have to take harsh 
action against these companies, but they 
have been warned repeatedly through 
educational methods and by mail, and 
there is no alternative but to place 
into effect the penalty provision of the 
order. This is not a threat designed to 
scare the baking industry into comply- 
ing with the order because as I said be- 
fore, the only way to get 100% compli- 
ance is to clear our thinking and to 
make up our minds that we will go along 
with these wartime restrictions 100% for 
the good of ourselves, our fighting men 
and our country. Every effort should 
be made to convince the violators that 
they are seriously damaging the war 
effort by refusing to comply with the 
regulations, and that by doing so they 
are prolonging the war and making the 
regulations necessary that much longer. 


¥ ¥ 


article is ex- 
tracted from a talk by Mr. Hines before 
a recent bakers’ meeting in Chicago. 


Eprror’s Norre.—The 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA MAKES TWO CHANGES 
IN BAKERY SUGAR RULES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Two actions af- 
fecting industrial users of sugar were 
taken recently by OPA in amendments 
83 and 84 to Ration Order 3. One af- 
fects adjustments of allotments by in- 
dustrial 
creases in population. 





users to compensate for in- 
Previously under 
the ration order industrial users were 
permitted to calculate additions for in- 
creases in populdtion on the basis of a 
percentage of their 70% allotment of 
Now under 
ases in 
allotments to compensate for population 


their base period use. 


amendment 83, permitted i 


increases are to be computed on allot- 
ments which are equal to 80% of the 
sugar base of the industrial user. 

The other action taken in amendment 
84 states that industrial users may use 
allotments immediately upon receipt of 
such allotment but, however, during any 
ration period they may not use sugar in 
excess of allotments. This action is de- 
signed to act as a check on industrial 
users who may have stockpiles and who 
may be obtaining sugar without first con- 
suming inventories on hand. OPA ra- 
tioning officials admit that it is very 
difficult to detect illegal inventories of 
with this new 
amendment they have an instrument un- 
der which they may proceed against 
illegal operations. 

It is pointed out at OPA that while 
use of sugar in any allotment period is 
limited to the quantity allotted for that 
period there is no prohibition against 
industrial users making use of legal al- 
lotments carried over from previous al- 
lotment periods. 


this commodity, but 
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Confusion at Headquarters 


* 





By William A. Quinlan 


Former General Counsel, American Bakers Association 


HINGS will be difficult for those 
who fight on the food industries 
sector and the baking industry 
salient of the home front because of the 
confusion and vacillation at home front 
headquarters. 

It has been said in answer to criti- 
cisms of this confusion and _ vacillation 
that there isn’t any home front, that 
it’s all one war and all one front. Of 


Whether 
you call it a front, or a back, or a 


course that begs the question. 


middle, or an aspect of the total war, 
the fact remains that our wise and ef- 
fective strategy of arms has not been 
matched by any such wise and effective 
planning or management of the civilian 
economy in its direct and indirect rela- 
tionships to the prosecution of the war. 

All our affairs within our national 
boundaries could do with a general man- 
ager. A starry-eyed chairman of the 
board often is a good thing, and he 


serves his function. In business and 
otherwise he can be valuable as a think- 
er-upper, a grand planner and a source 
of progressive ideas that can be sifted 
and used or discarded by those who are 
charged with the direct responsibility 
of getting the job done. But we need 
someone to get the job done, to produce 
results and to. select, authorize and 
direct others who are charged with clear 
and definite responsibilty for getting 
their parts of the job done. 

We do not have that today in the 
executive branch of our government in 
respect to its handling of problems of 
the home front. We especially do not 
have it in respect to the problems of 
food processing and distribution. There- 
fore, those in the food industries, in- 
cluding you in the baking industry, must 
be alert to an unusual degree, must 
keep in the closest possible touch with 
daily developments in Washington and 
with your suppliers and customers, and 
be ready to adapt yourself daily and 


hourly to the changing scene. 


I ite the weakness and confusion of 
pla ‘the top of the food front 
(whf@h is primarily a result of the re- 


luctance to select a good man to do each 
job, give him clear-cut responsibility and 
authority, and let him do it), we are 
fortunate in that there are many good, 
sound and practical men in the levels of 
government which deal directly with this 
industry’s problems and with which this 
industry must deal. 

This is true, for example, in the War 
Food Administration. Such men realize 
the vital importance of this industry’s 
products to the total food supply, and 
they possess an ability and understand- 
ing to cope with its needs and appraise 
its responsibiilties, acquired either 
through actual experience in the indus- 
try or through absorption from the com- 
petent and representative members of 
the industry whose advice and help they 
have willingly sought. : 

No one of us alone can cure the con- 
fusion and uncertainty at headquarters 
on the food front. As good citizens 
and responsible members of industry 
we can, however, raise our individual 
and collective voices eloquently enough 


and often enough to bring about an 
ultimate improvement, 

While we are talking about the more 
general aspects of our wartime prob- 
lems for the near future, there is an- 
other aspect of them which calls for the 
patriotic alertness and determination of 
all of us. 








Did you know... 


In winning the war we must not lose 
our liberty. 

In every war when great powers must 
be given to the individual, we surrender 
much of our liberty temporarily in order 
that we may be a single national force 
to meet and defeat the common enemy. 
The important thing is that we must do 
so only temporarily. 

If the war be made the excuse for 
regimentation and fascist controls that 
are not necessary to its prosecution, if 
we allow this ‘to happen progressively 
and do not resist it because some will 
say that our resistance is unpatriotic, 
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we can wake up when peace is here to 
find that the vicious philosophies and 
way of life we have been fighting abroad 
have taken us over from within. 

We at home are the guardians of the 
liberties for which our armed forces 
are fighting abroad. 

And when the men—and the women— 
of those forces come home we will be 
answerable to them if we have lost that 
for which they are risking their lives. 

Most of those who would relinquish 


or take away our liberties are truly un- 
aware that they would be doing that. 
They are men of great power and little 


Vy» 


_It takes 1 |b. of fat to supply a machine gun 


with ammunition for 30 seconds! 


(...a machine gun can fire 300 shells a minute!) 


That will show you how important it is to conserve our civilian supply of 
this vital commodity. Fat is a double-edged sword of war. Not only does it 
supply high-energy food value—it is also one of the most important ingre- 

dients in the manufacture of ammunition. Therefore, we, as 














urge you to heed the government’s plea— 


one of the country’s leading shortening producers, 


Wartime’s most efficient 
cake shortening 


Simplified methed simplifies 


production 
Saves time and labor 
Lengthens cakes’ sales life 


Handles reduced sugar with no 


increase in baking powder 
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understanding. Most of them are young 
men. Their salaries from the govern- 
ment till are the first salaries they have 
They are fired with the 
zeal to make us march down the lines 
of their ineptly-drawn blueprints. Most 
of them come directly from one side or 
the other of the professorial desk in 
the classroom or from some school of 
life other than the school of hard knocks. 

They mean well. It is just that they 
are carried away by 
the authority of 


ever received. 


being a part of 


government. They 


possess the authority and lack the re- 
sponsibility. 


Their minds are closed to 





the appeal of practical experience be- 
cause they have never been in a _ posi- 
tion to see the value of experience. 
Certainly not all the servants of gov- 
ernment can be tarred with this brush. 
There are many good and able men in 
local 
danger, 


Washington and in authority. 


There is grave however, be- 
cause the number of the other kind has 
grown so great. 

An answer which they used for many 
months to stop all arguments with their 
points of view and with the policies and 
they 
“You forget we are in a war.” 


measures sought to impose was 
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One day in a meeting early this year 
in Washington I heard one member of 
government use this final clinching argu- 
ment to squelch a member of the baking 
industry who all his working life has 
managed private enterprise, met pay- 
rolls and produced food for the Ameri- 
can people, and who himself has had 
over a year and a half of wartime ex- 
perience in four governmental agencies. 
The baker’s answer was: “You forget 
that it’s my war, too, and the war of 
And I will remind you that 
that remark is the last recourse of an 


all of us. 





SAVE SHORTENING 


by avoiding waste! 


Be a Fat-Saver—not a Fat-Waster! 


Not by making inferior products— but by saving every ounce of fat in 
the many little ways it can be done in day-to-day operations. There are liter- 


ally ‘101 ways” to save fat in the bake shop and kitchen. —_—— 
We have compiled these in a free booklet entitled ‘101 
Practical Ways to Save Fats and Oils.” It’s yours for the 
asking. Write us a post card and we'll gladly send it by 
return mail. Help our armed forces shorten the war by con- 


serving our civilian shortening supplies. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK « 


CHICAGO + SAVANNAH + 


MEMPHIS + HOUSTON 


* * 


Geared to take the punishment of 
high-speed machine production 


Made to withstand the constant high tempera- 
tures of the thermostatically-controlled frying kettle 


Able to take up air quickly and hold the vol- 
ume under severe beating for creamed icings 


A heavy-duty shortening 
for the extra strain of war economy 


* * 


NEW ORLEANS « 


* 


* * 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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SEABEE BAKERS NEEDED 

Experienced bakers and cooks are 
urgently needed by the United States 
Navy for service with the Seabees, 
according to a recent announcement 
from recruiting hearquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Petty officer ratings 
and correspondingly high base pay 
plus allowances are available to men 
The Seabees are 
the Navy’s Construction Battalions, 
the personnel of which is now being 


who can qualify. 


expanded to meet the current and 
future needs of the Navy for the 
building of advance bases overseas. 
Qualified bakers and cooks may vol- 
unteer for the Seabees through their 
nearest U. S. Navy Recruiting Sta- 
tion. Those between 18 and 38—the 
draft age bracket—may join by vol- 
untary induction. Men between 38 
and 50 may enlist voluntarily. Those 
who qualify on the basis of civilian 
experience are sworn in first as ap- 
prentice seamen and then assigned 
petty officer ratings depending on 
skill and length of experience. 





incompetent bureaucrat who has nothing 
practical to say.” 

These were pretty harsh words, but 
their harshness was understandable, com- 
ing as they did after many months of 
being told, “We are in a war,’ when- 
ever practical objections and counter- 
suggestions were raised to unworkable 
and unjustified theories and controls. 

That expression became so overworked 
that it is almost completely in’ the dis- 
card. A new expression has replaced 
it: “So what.” 

There is a school of young men, and 
old men, too, who are becoming known 
The painstaking 
and exhaustive efforts of practical men 


as the “so-what boys.” 
to show them wherein their policies and 
regulations are unwise and destructive 
and must be made more sound and prac- 
tical are met, when bureaucracy has no 
other _ 
what.” 

A man of practical business experi- 


answer, by the expression “so 


ence who is now employed by a war 
agency told me the other day that he 
had just 
with a former professor which concluded 
He had recommended 
some relief for a hard-pressed business 


come from another session 


in this manner. 


which had fallen victim to grave regu- 
latory injustices. For a half hour he 
had explained the circumstances and 
that, if fast action wasn’t taken, the 
business would become a war casualty. 
The answer was the question “so what?” 
He was pretty discouraged. 

It would 
be too much to expect that we could 


This is a symptom of war. 


grow a governmental mushroom con- 
sisting of millions of employees and not 
encounter much of such incompetence, 
irresponsibility and high-handed treat- 
ment of industry and the private citi- 
zen. But we do not have to accept 
it as an inescapable, permanent evil. 
The sooner we recognize it exists, and 
the sooner we sweep it away, the better 
will we prosecute the war and preserve 
and build on our American way of life. 
¥v ¥ 

Epiror’s Nore.—These comments by 
Mr. Quinlan were made in the course 
of an address before the Bakers Asso- 
ciation of the Carolinas at Asheville, 


N. C., recently. 
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Operation of Bread Order 
* 


By Robert H. Black 


Administrator, Food Distribution Order No. 1 


OOD Distribution Order 1 became 
}: effective Jan. 18, 1943. The or- 


der was issued at that time to 





so amended on Jan. 25, placing the same 
restriction on all bakery products. The 
order was further amended on June 17 
to make grocers and other distributors 


ing caused a small drop in the total 
production of bread, but the steady in- 
crease in bread consumption soon re- 
quired that additional bread and other 
bakery products be made; and addi- 
tional amounts of shortening were allo- 
cated to the entire baking industry. 


BAKERS MAKE PLEDGE 


At the time this additional allocation 
of shortening was made the baking in- 
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large quantities of shortening. We be- 
lieve that the baking industry generally 
has kept that pledge. The use of short- 
ening, lard and other fats and oils in 
bakery products is one of the best me- 
diums for introducing fat into the hn- 
man system, and it is expécted that as 
the tonnage of bakery products in- 
creases and if bakers continue to use 
their shortening economically additional 
amounts will be allocated when the need 


help bakers meet the increased cost of 
flour under the ceiling prices that be- 
came effective Jan. 5. The requirements 
and restrictions of the order were based 
on recommendations that had been made 
by the baking industry and the order 
was issued after ‘careful consideration 
was given to the various recommenda- 
tions. 

The most significant parts of the or- 
der prohibited consignment selling and 
the slicing of bread and placed restric- 
tions on the number of varieties of bread 
and rolls that could be made by any 
baker and the amounts of certain in- 
gredients to be used in white bread. 
The order lowered the amount of short- 
ening, sugar and milk that had been 
used by many bakers but still provided 
for the baking of a wholesome loaf. 

Although many bakers were at that 
time making enriched bread, the order 
required all bakers to enrich all white 
bread. 

The provision prohibiting the slicing 
of bread which appeared in the original 
order would have saved some money 
for all bakers but public demand was 
too strong against the prohibition, and 
that part of the order was rescinded 
in March. 

The purpose of limiting the number 
of varieties that can be made by a 
baker during any one week was to pro- 
vide certain economies that can be ob- 
tained by simplifying production, and 
this has been effective without seriously 
injuring the business of small retail 
bakers. 

The prohibition against consignment 
selling provides economies for the whole- 
sale baker and at the same time con- 
serves much critical food material. Con- 
signment selling was proved to be one 
of the most wasteful practices of the 
baking industry. Much of the stale re- 
turns was sold for food but vast amounts 
were also sold for animal feed or dis- 
posed of otherwise. 


ELIMINATING WASTE 


A thorough investigation revealed that 
in 1942 approximately 4,500,000 lbs of 
shortening, 5,500,000 Ibs of dry milk 
and 6,000,000 Ibs of sugar were used in 
bread that was returned as Stale and 
not resold for human consumption. Such 
a food waste cannot be permitted in 
this time of emergency. 

Consideration was given to the pos- 
sibility of fixing a limit on the per- 
centage of stale returns that would be 
permitted either to any individual bak- 
er, individual grocery store or other 
sales outlet. This was found to be 
impractical and it was finally decided to 
prohibit the complete process of con- 
signment selling and acceptance of re- 
turns. The order as originally issued 
prohibited only the consignment selling 
of bread and rolls. After further study, 
taking into consideration opinions ex- 
pressed by bakers all over the country, 
it was concluded that other bakery prod- 
ucts should also be restricted from sale 


on a consignment basis. The order was 


equally liable with the baker for any dustry made a pledge to emphasize the 
violation of the return of goods restric- production of. bakery goods utilizing ce- 
tion. real products in large quantity and to 

The discontinuance of consignment sell- discourage the use of products requiring 


occurs. The entire fats and oils pic- 
ture is still dark and the use of short- 
ening can only be permitted in the most 
essential products. 











Meet a Baker who's 
Licking Wartime Problems 


— AND WHO GIVES LOTS OF CREDIT TO THESE WARTIME INFORMATION BULLETINS 


Ww" HIS BROTHER, George Lauck, owner 
of Lauck’s Bakery, now serving in the 
U. S. Navy, and with nine of his bakers and 
helpers in the armed services, manager Ches- 
ter Lauck knows plenty about wartime prob- 
lems. He knows what it means to get along on 
“short rations” of sugar, spices, shortening 
and other ingredients. But most important of 
all he knows that careful planning can lick 
most of these problems. 


And Chester Lauck is licking them. He’s 
making the best of things—getting along with 
the supplies available—and seeing to it that 
quality doesn’t suffer. He has adopted many of 
the ingredient-conserving, manpower-saving 
ideas from our Bakery Service Department’s 
Wartime Information Bulletins. 

Many other outstanding bakeries from 
coast to coast have found timely ideas in these 
wartime bulletins. Are you taking advantage 
of them? 


Creotir-t- Camb 



























ra > 
935 Olive Avenue, Fresno, California, is 
the home of Lauck’s Bakery, one of the most 
modern and attractive in the San Joaquin 
Valley. The firm employs seven bakers, four 
helpers, and twelve trimly uniformed sales- 
girls. Unique window displays and glass 
brick wall sections add much to the attrac- 
tiveness of this popular bakery. A second 
Fresno shop is at 507 North Van Ness 
Avenue. 


Make the Best of things—by Making the Best! 
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_An increase in the sugar allotment 
from 70% of the 1941 use to 80% for all 
bakery products has recently been an- 
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of sugar is required for such bakery 
We need the co-operation of the 
at the facts in this 


goods. 
industry to get 


part of a talk by Mr. Black before the 
Bakers Association of the Carolinas in 
Asheville, N. C., recently. 

















rene te gli 








nounced. An extra allotment which pro- study and will welcome any definite in- 
. 2 ‘ BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
vides 100% of the sugar used in 1941 formation that you can give us. 
is being made for those bakery products It is a recognized fact that as cereal British bakers, banned from using 


intake increases the American public wedding cakes, resort to a 


turns to variety in those cereals used as 
food. This is particularly true of bak- 
ery products, It also follows that the 
amount of increased consumption that 


using not more than 10 parts of sugar icing .on 
to 100 parts of flour. 

A study is being made to determine 
whether the public requires at the present 


time additional amounts of sweet rolls, 


wartime camouflage. A cardboard dec- 
oration, complete with roses and orange 
blossoms, it fitted neatly over the plain 
cake. distance it 


From a_ reasonable 


cakes, biscuits, and other items in which can be obtained depends upon the avail- looks like the real thing, but the con- 
more than 10 parts of sugar to 100 parts 
of flour are used; and, therefore, to de- ¥ ¥ 


termine whether an additional amount Epiror’s Nore.—These 


ability of these varieties. traption is lifted off when the cake is 


to be cut; it goes back to the baker 
for future service. 


remarks were 
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‘Patriotic Pastry’’—cakes iced on 
top only—that’s one sugar-conserv- 
ing idea adopted by Lauck’s Bak- 
ery after reading Wartime Infor- 
- mation Bulletin 11, The attractive 
band around these Sweetex cakes 

is an ingenious idea conceived by 
Chester Lauck. Lauck’s has also 

| used suggestions for increasing the 
efficiency of sales personnel—from 
| Bulletins 19 and 20. 


Sweetex cakes and pastries account for 
more than two-thirds of Lauck’s business. 
The unusually heavy wartime demand is 
hard to satisfy, but, with careful planning 
Lauck’s manage to offer sizable quantity and 
satisfactory variety. More than 22 tons of 
Sweetex-B and Primex helped them main- 
tain top quality last year. 





Children like to come to Lauck’s 
Bakery. This humorous display of 
animals above the display.cases is 
one of the reasons. And “chil- 
dren from six to sixty” like to 
trade at Lauck’s because of the 
quality baked goods always avail- 
able there. 





* “High-Ratio”’ is our registered 
trademark. It also stands for 
bakers’ service; and, when em- 
ployed by bakers, means that 
they have used Procter & Gam- 
ble’s special shortening pursuant 
to the ‘“‘High-Ratio’’ Service. 
Procter & Gamble, makers of 
Sweetex-B, the ‘‘High-Ratio’’ 
shortening. 


PRIMEX 


THE SHORTENING THAT SETS 
THE STANDARD 
For Frying ... For Shortening 


SWEETEX- 


THE “HIGH-RATIO”* SHORTENING 


For Top-Quality Cakes, 
Icings and Sweet Yeast Goods 











MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL 
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Thiamine Fate in 
Baking of Sweet 
Goods, Crackers 
By Dr. F. C. Bing 
x 
Nore.—This 


of the current situation with re- 


Eprror’s summary 


gard to the enrichment of cakes, 
cookies and crackers was made by 
Dr. Bing, director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
as part of his testimony in a brief 
filed with the Food Distribution 


Administration during the hear- 


ings which were held in July, 1943, 
in the matter of the enrichment 


of all flour. 


HERE is evidence that appreciable 
destruction of thiamine occurs in the 
preparation of many cakes, biscuits, 
crackers and other hard baked foods. 
This destruction is because of (a) the 
use of baking powder in their manufac- 
ture, the resulting increase in alkalinity 
tending to increase the destruction of 
thiamine; and (b) the subjection of 
of these products, particularly 
crackers, to considerable 
heat, which results in the destruction of 
some of Many cookies 
and crackers particularly are relatively 
small considerable 
The de- 
struction of thiamine in some of them 
is said to be as high as 85% or 90%. 
Studies have been made of the possi- 


some 
cookies and 


the thiamine. 


unit pieces having 


surface area for their weight. 


bility of increasing the nutritive value 
of cakes, cookies and crackers through 
the addition of thiamine, and of other 
enrichment ingredients, by methods that 
conserve the alkali- 
To date there has not 
developed any 


would heat- and 
labile vitamins. 
been known 
method applicable to the retention of 


thiamine in these products. 


generally 


has not been 
at least reports of such studies 


The loss of riboflavin 
studied 
have not been made available—but it is 
quite possible, and indeed quite likely, 
that appreciable loss of riboflavin also 
might occur in the preparation of some 
of these products. Certainly the loss 
cannot be considered to be negligible un- 
til experiments have been performed to 
ascertain the facts. . 

These losses under discussion are not 
peculiar to enriched flour, but are also 
observed when whole wheat flour is used. 
Examples of destruction of thiamine in 
whole wheat products are well known 
to the breakfast cereal food industry. 
In order to co-operate with the National 
Nutrition Program, some of the manu- 
facturers of the whole grain breakfast 
cereal foods have “restored” the thia- 
mine by additions of the vitamin at some 
appropriate stage in the manufacture. 
Much more experimentanl work will need 
to be done before the problem of suc- 
cessfully enriching cookies and crackers 
There 
is not only the problem of retention of 


can be considered to be solved. 


vitamins during processing but there is 
also the difficulty of maintaining these 
values under ordinary conditions of stor- 
One manufacturer of 
a cookie containing added thiamine hy- 


age prior to use. 


drochloride, a specialty item, found it 
necessary to package the product in an 
inert gas such as nitrogen in order to 
prevent loss. 
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HIRING OF OLDER WOMEN 
URGED BY WMC COMMITTEE 


C.—The 
and speedy development of an aggressive 


Wasuinotron, D. immediate 
program to encgyra ge the increased hir- 
ing of older women has been declared 
to be of paramount importance by the 
War Manpower Commission’s women’s 
advisory committee. Except in a very 
few areas of acute labor shortage, full 
utilization of older workers is not being 


made. 
War 
considered by the women’s advisory com- 


Manpower Commission reports 
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mittee show some increase in the oppor- 
tunities for employment of older women 
under current conditions. ‘These same 
reports, however, also show that the im- 
provement has proceeded slowly when 
compared to the progress made by older 
men. In many areas, the traditional 
upper age limits have been raised for 
men, but not for women. 

“Experience with older workers (both 
men and women) has indicated that even 
their 
time has been relatively lower than that 


where productivity per unit of 


of younger workers, there have been 


other compensating factors,” WMC says. 






in the world. 


rane 
re now ope 5 made Po 
Bakers who = 4, for the tage enable them 
fortunate, and 10g life W 
pilitys 
dependa| 


“They are judgment, carefulness, con- 
centration, patience, experience—factors 
which pay dividends in quality of prod- 
uct, salvage from waste and rejects, and 
often in long-run output. 

“It has been shown that while ab- 
senteeism on account of illness is gen- 
erally higher for older workers, absences 
for other causes are much less frequent 
than for other workers—probably due 
to greater concern over job retention 
and a greater feeling of job responsi- 
bility. 

“Turnover rates among older workers 
lower than for 


are usually younger 
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TO BACK THE ATTACK! 


The U.S. Asks You to 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


‘to third War Loan represents the largest financ- 
ing program in the history of the world. Its 
success depends upon every individual in America. 
It is vitally necessary to ‘‘ back the attack’’ of our 
armies, to help pay for their thousands of fighting 
tools and munitions of war, as well as to check 
the threat of inflation at home. 


All of us must buy more War Bonds, not only 
out of current income, but out of accumulated 
funds, too. Remember, War Bonds are an oppor- 
tunity to put your dollars to work for Victory 
—and they are the soundest, safest investment 


Your bakery’s production of bread is helping 
to keep the home front strong. Now back the 
attack on the battlefronts by buying more War 
Bonds, regularly. 


Gmznicam Baker Machinery 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Co. 
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workers. The former are generally more 


settled and do less shopping around.” 
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JOINS BASIC FLAVORS CO. 

Neil Morgan, until recently with the 
Continental Baking Co. in the firm’s 
laboratory has joined Basic Flavors Co., 
New York. In his new capacity, he 
will be available to bakers in helping 
them solve production problems having 
Well known to the 
industry, Mr. Morgan was with M & M 
Bakeries and Lever Bros. before joining 
Continental. He was elected vice presi- 
dent and program chairman of _ the 
Holes-in-Bread Club at its meeting held 
last June in New York. 


to do with cake. 
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BAKERY ENGINEERS PLAN 
FOR MARCH CONVENTION 


Cuicaco, I11.—Completing 20 years of 
activity, the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers plans to hold its twenty-first 





annual meeting next March, pending pos- 
sible cancellation due to war develop- 
ments. 

Realizing that it takes a full year to 
plan successful meetings, the program 
committee has been at work since last 
March. 

In May the officers and program com- 
mittee met to discuss plans and _ since 
then the committee has been at work 
on the plans which were approved at 
that time. 

The officers and program committee 
will meet again in Ovtober to bring the 
details of the program up to date and 
then will meet with the executive and 
advisory committees to get approval. 

The program chairman, Henry P. 
Montminy, Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., has announced the acceptance of 
chairmen for each of the seven sessions, 
beginning Monday afternoon. They are 
as follows: 

Monday afternoon, Arthur Baldwin, 
Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia. 

Tuesday morning, W. C. Cook, Chris- 
tie Brown & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Tuesday afternoon, Charles E. Riley, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

Wednesday morning, Charles L. Rus- 
sell, American Bakers Machinery Co.. 
St. Louis. 

Wednesday afternoon, J. W. Miller. 
Grocers Baking Co., Louisville. 

Thursday morning, Walter W. Dolch. 
Lowenberg Bakery, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Thursday afternoon, Claude W. Lantz. 
Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Program Chairman Montminy also has 
announced the chairmen of the various 
special events as follows: music, Paul 
E. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, Chicago: 
engineers’ dinner, Fred P. Siebel, Jr.. 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago: 
Early Birds’ breakfast, Fred L. Cobb. 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis: 
Tuesday evening session, W. J. Ocken. 
National Tea Co., Chicago; Wednesda, 
evening session, George J. Siml, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Chicago. 
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Occupational deaths occurred in 1942 
at the rate of one every 19 minutes, the 
National Safety Council says, and occu- 
pational accidents occurred every 31 sec- 
onds. Every 18 minutes someone suf- 
fered a fatal accident at home and every 
seven seconds there was a nonfatal acci- 
dent in someone’s home. 
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~ Your bread must sell itself over again every day, or lose its place in the 


store and on the table. Your loaf can offer no excuse to consumer 
or grocer. It has to be uniformly good—in color, inside appearance, 
and of really good flavor. 

So your best assurance lies first in the quality; the dependable baking 
values of the flour you use. When that flour is milled by the Commander 
or Larabee Mills, you can be sure it has the qualities you want, 
because it’s been milled especially for bakers use. 

Whatever kind or grade of flour you need, from hard Northwestern 
Spring, Southwestern Winter, or softer wheats; you'll find the right flour for 


your purpose in the Commander or Larabee brands of bakers flours. 





COMMANDER MILLING CO. - MINNEAPOLIS 
LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. - KANSAS CITY 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. - BUFFALO 
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Nothing New 





Florida Bakers Had OPA 120 Years Ago 


Just 120 years before OPA, cities in 
Florida were regulating the price and 
quality of bread, writes Allen Morris in 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal. 

The weight of the fixed price loaves 
a “bit,” or 1214¢c, in Pensacola, and 61,¢ 
in St. Augustine—was geared to the fluc- 
tuating cost of flour. 

City marshals were directed to ferret 
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out short-weight loaves and adulterated 
flour, with fines provided for offending 
bakers and vendors, together with seiz- 
ure of substandard bread. 

Often to be found in newspapers of 
Pensacola and St. Augustine of the 
1820’s were public notices such as this 
one from the Pensacola Gazette and the 
West Florida Advertiser: 


“Mayoralty of Pensacola: 

“The price of flour being this 
day at $6.50 per barrel; according 
to the tariff, the bakers must give 
during the ensuing 15 days, 36 
ounces of bread for a bit. 


“P, ALBA, Mayor. 


“October 23, 1824.” 
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You can do as miuch business as you can handle by tying in 
with Fall donut activities! On behalf of the baker, DCA has 
launched one of the biggest consumer advertising and pub- 
licity efforts in its history — reaching 7 out of every 10 Amer- 
ican homes. The program is designed to protect your donut 
business ... “to keep ’em remembering” donuts long after the 
boys come marching home ... to keep ’em buying all the do- 
nuts you can make. 


NATIONAL DONUT WE"K @ 
OCTOBER 25th ongef_ 
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= Zestful Nourishment Do your part to push donuts this 
Fall. There’s still time —if you burry! 
Get your FREE posters (they’re great!) 


and full details... TODAY! 
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to order these posters 
for fall promotion! Give to 


National War Fund 


TELLING ALL AMERICA 
ABOUT DONUTS IN THE WAR! 


55,000,000 


METROPOLITAN COMICS—1/3 
page, full color—14,300,000 fami- 
lies; 2 different ads. 








is combined circulation of publica- 
tions carrying DCA Fall Advertising 
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PUCK COMICS—1/3 page full color Woman's Home Companion 


—6,100,000 families; 3 different Full page, Oct. issue. 2 colors — 
ads. Ke Atlemelelem iets 


Full page, Oct. 16th, 
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DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 1, N.Y. : 
Also principal cities including TORONTO. * 
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A copy in the State Library of Ordi- 
nance No. 6 of the city of St. Augustine 
tells the story of municipal price admin- 
istration and pure food control more 
than a century ago. 


MUNICIPAL ORDINANCE 


Entitled “An Ordinance regulating the 
Assizes of Bread,” the city law of Dec. 
5, 1822, stripped of legal ornamentation, 
read: 

“All bread sold or exposed to sale 
shall be of the weight hereafter di- 
rected and shall be made of sweet 
flour of the first quality. 

“If any person shall make or bake 
any bread for sale deficient in 
weight according to the assizes made 
and prescribed from time to time, 
he, she, or they so offending and 
being thereof convicted shall forfeit 
and pay to the use of the city a sum 
not exceeding $20 and those who sell 
or expose for sale any such bread 
shall forfeit and pay $1 for each 
offense. 

“If any baker or other person or 
persons do put into any bread by 
him, her, or them sold, or exposed 
for sale, any mixture of other grain 
than wheat flour of the first quality 
or shall in any wise adulterate the 
purity of any flour further than 
what is absolutely necessary to the 
well making and baking thereof, the 
person so offending shall forfeit all 
such bread and be fined a sum not 
exceeding $20. 

“Every person other than the bak- 
er who shall sell or expose to sale 
any stale bread deficient in weight, 
and upon being called upon by the 
mayor, any of the aldermen, or city 
marshal, to tell who was the baker, 
and shall refuse to communicate the 
same—shall pay a fine of $20.” 

PRICE SCALE 

The ordinance provided a sliding scale 
for the weight of a loaf of bread cost- 
ing 61,c—ranging from 1114 oz when 
flour was selling for $15.50 a bbl to 211/, 
oz at $6. 

The word “assizes” is defined by the 
dictionary as meaning “a fixed or cus- 
tomary standard of number, quantity, 
quality, weight and measure.” 

State Library records show the St. 
Augustine ordinance was enforced as 
late as June 7, 1856, when an amend- 
ment changed the basic price of a loaf 
from 614 to 5c—the nickel then having 
come into general usage. 

This amendment stated that when flour 
cost $12 bbl, the 5¢ loaf should weigh 
13 02. 
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ROBERT S. SWANSON HEADS 
TRAVELERS AID COMMITTEE 
New York, N. Y.—Robert S. Swanson, 
treasurer of the S. B. Thomas, Inc., has 
accepted chairmanship of the baking 
committee to co-operate in the campaign 
for the $230,000 budget that the Travel- 
ers Aid Society of New York requires 
to meet the demands for its services. 
Officials of the society predict that more 
than 2,000,000 will be served in 1943. 
Assisting Mr. Swanson on the committee 
are James Wilde, of the Continental 
Baking Co; Nathan Rogers, Metropoli- 
tan Pie Bakers Association; W. S. Fisher, 
General Baking Co; John Ellis, General 
Baking Co; Charles R. Chesley, Procter 
& Gamble; E. C. Casto, Ward Baking 
Co; William D. Bleier, Gottfried Baking 
Co. 
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PEANUT BUTTER SUPPLIES 
EXPANDED THIS SEASON 


Wasnuincron, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has announced that pea- 
nuts will be available beginning Sept. 
1, 1943, in the same quantities as in the 
calendar year 1942 for the making of 
edible peanut products. Allocation also 
will provide sufficient peanuts for sub- 
stantial increases in the production of 
These allocations are 


peanut butter. 


provided in Food Distribution Order 
No. 78. 


Bakers who use more than a combined 
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total of 1,000 lbs of peanuts and peanut 
butter in any calendar quarter are sub- 
ject to Food Distribution Order No. 78. 
Their use of these products is limited 
to 100% of the amount used in the com- 
parable quarters of 1942. There is the 
usual exemption for sales to the armed 
Bak- 
ers subject to the order must report 


forces and government agencies. 


their quarterly use of peanuts and pea- 
nut butter to the fats and oils branch, 
FDA, Washington, 25, D. C., on Form 
78-1. 

More peanut butter is needed for civil- 


ians to supplement other spreads which 


will assist in the consumption of larger 
amounts of bakery products, principally 
bread. Peanut butter is a high protein 
food and is used extensively as a bread 
spread. 

The estimated production of farmers’ 
stock peanuts this year is 1,493,000 tons 
compared with a 1942 production of 
1,103,000 tons. About 700,000 tons of 
the new crop will be used in the edible 
trade. If the supply is properly dis- 
tributed, WFA explained, the 1943 crop 
will be sufficient to maintain the 1942 
level for such uses as in candy and bak- 
ery products, and provide the needed 





Profits—like taxes 


~-- HAVE TO 


To make profits out of which to pay taxes, you have 
to plan it that way. And the Long Company’s Monthly 
Comparative Cost Report is the surest way to plan 
your bakery operations so as to insure a profit. In 
that monthly record of vital figures, every item of cost 
or expense is made plain for every pound of baked 
goods you produce. Nothing is left to chance. Every 
necessary change, every improvement in operating 
efficiency is pointed out so you can plan far enough 
in advance to get the required results. 

Each monthly cost report shows your own costs and 
profits in full detail, but it also compares them with 


BE PLANNED 


the results achieved by many other successful bakers, 
with production volume and problems similar to yours. 

When daily decisions and planning ahead are so 
vital to successful bakery operation in wartime, make 


sure your decisions and plans are always based on the 
right facts and figures. If you are not now getting 
the full advantage of this modern guide to good 
bakery management, consult The W. E. Long Co. 
at once. We will be glad to confer with you on the 
possibilities of your own particular situation. 


Delay may be too costly. Write today. 


e W. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET @ 































E. LONG CO. 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 








PRC ROVENTISING © BAKERY PRODUCTION 


© COST CONTROL 
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increases in peanut butter—representing 
the largest edible use of peanuts on 
The balance, after deducting 
supplies for seed and other farm use, 


record. 


will be crushed for oil. 

After Oct. 1 peanuts and peanut but- 
ter used by manufacturers in making all 
peanut butter itself, 
will be limited to 100% of the quantities 
used in the 
1942. Manufacturers of peanut butter 
will be permitted to use 140% of the 
quantity of peanuts used in the corre- 
sponding calendar quarter of 1942. 


products, except 


corresponding period of 
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REFRIGERATION AND AIR 
CONTROL REPAIR BOOSTED 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Steps have been 
taken by the War Production Board 
to facilitate prompt emergency 
maintenance and repair service for es- 
sential industrial and commercial refrig- 
erating and air conditioning systems. 
Rating Order P-126 as 
amended simplifies procedure for obtain- 
ing repair parts and materials, and also 





more 


Preference 


removes provisions limiting the use of 
preference ratings to service agencies 
holding certificates of authority issued 
by WPB. 

The amended order defines a service 
agency as any individual or firm which 
engages in repairing systems belonging 
to others. It assigns preference ratings 
and CMP allotment symbol MRO to 
purchase orders for maintenance and 
repair parts and materials placed by any 
service agency, according to uses of the 
systems for which they are needed. Sys- 
tems and applicable preference ratings 
follow: 

Class I: AA-1-MRO for systems used 
in industrial food manufacturing, proc- 
essing, packaging, preservation, storage 
or transportation, or for purposes listed 
in Schedule I of CMP Regulations 5 
and 5A. 

Class II: AA-2-MRO, for systems used 
in restaurants, hotels or retail stores, 
exclusive of air conditioning systems; 
or purposes listed in Schedule II of 
CMP Regulation 5 and 5A. Also in 
Class II are parts and materials needed 
to build up the service agency’s inven- 
tory to the largest permitted amount. 

Controlled materials for repair and 
maintenance of Class I and II systems 
may be bought with the preference rat- 
ings designated, with the exception of 
aluminum. This must be obtained in 
accordance with the provisions of CMP 
Regulations 5 and 5A. 
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BUFFALO MASTER BAKERS 
PLAN HARVEST GATHERING 


The first fall dinner meeting of the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation was held, Sept. 15, with 85 mem- 
bers present. Plans are under way to 
hold a harvest dinner dance at the Hotel 
Statler in November. 

Henry Andre, for 41 years manager 
of the bakers’ employment office, has 
resigned. A committee was appointed 
to investigate the possibilities of creat- 
ing a new employment service for asso- 
ciation members. 

Michael Koegler, speaker of the eve- 
ning, discussed retail baker problems 
from the standpoint of a bakery sales- 
man. 


Henning Mortenson is president of the 
association, and William A. Steller, sec- 
retary. 
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How to “fix” a parking ticket 


Well, you did over park, didn’t you? 

OK, march down and pay the desk sergeant a dollar. 

Oh—you left your car for exactly 48 minutes, no more, 
no less? Then fight it, man — there’s a principle at stake. 
Demand a jury trial, bring along your witnesses, tell your 
story. Take it through to the highest court in the land. 

You can, you know. How trivial the offense makes no 
difference. Only, if this were not a free country, you’d slink 
along under a different standard. It’s “trivial” to listen to 
foreign broadcasts—but in France they shoot you for it. 
It’s “trivial” to criticize the Government—unless you’re in 


Holland where loose talk means the concentration camp. 

Don’t roar with anguish the next time you get a ticket. 
Instead, thank your stars for courts where you can say your 
say anid see justice done. That’s one thing this war is about. 

We are fighting not so much to protect our free institu- 
tions, as to let them protect us. They enable us at General 
Mills to direct our research where we will, to manufacture 
what we choose, to give our most conscientious effort to 
the big job of feeding the nation. 

The more we use these rights, the more likely they will 


be our—and the world’s—salvation. 
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DO YOU KNOW . Gace 


Saas ae te ae 





Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 
the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 
caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 63 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each question answered correctly counts five points. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1.—In order to obtain a definite but- 
ter flavor in bread, at least 8@10% of 
the weight of 


2.—Water that is quite heavily chlor- 
inated during the summer months re- 
butter. 


flour should be tards the fermentation of yeast-raised 


True or false? doughs. True or false? 


83.—The sugar content of a good grade 
of molasses runs about 60%. True or 
false? 

4.—Rope spores are killed at a tem- 
perature of about 266° F. 
false? 


True or 


5.—It is not possible to mix almond 
macaroons by machine as it turns the 
mix oily and the finished macaroons have 


a very poor appearance. True or false? 


6.—When reconstituting powdered egg 
yolks, it is necessary to use 2 lbs of 
with 
True or false? 


water each pound of powdered 
volks. 


7.—Cornstarch is used in some sponge 











‘““WYTASE has been a big help this summer*, in making drier, good working 
doughs and fresher flavored bread. It overcomes summer staleness.”’ 


That’s a worth while accomplishment in hot weather, especially this past 
summer under the difficulties of wartime bakery production. ButWYTASE helps 
bread keep its finer flavor and longer lasting freshness all the year round. And the 
drier, smoother working doughs that handle so well in the shop are added reasons 
so many bakers regard WYTASE as the standard ingredient for better breads. 


If you don’t know all the bene- 
fits of WYTASE in your bread, 


= 








now’s the time to call in the 
WYTASE representative. 


*Original Report on File. 


TRADE MARK 





the J. R. Short Milling C 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
y to designate its 








Pp 


notural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 





38TH AND SOUTH MAY STREETS, CHICAGO 
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cake formulas, replacing part of the 
flour, in order to produce a cake that 
will have greater volume and be more 
tender. True.or false? 

8.—Powderéd sugar is generally speci- 
fied in making icebox cookies in order 
to have them retain their shapes. True 
or false? 

9.—Ammonia must be used when mak- 
ing cream puffs in order to make them 
rise. True or false? 

10.—When hot water is used in mak- 
ing pie dough, the crust will be mealy. 
True or false? 

11.—Lady fingers should be removed 
from the pans as soon as they are baked. 
True or false? 


12.—Bread doughs become stiffer as 


the amount of sugar is increased. True 
or false? 
13.—When shortening is used _ in 


French bread, the crust will remain crisp 
longer. True or false? 

14.—The average loaf of white bread 
will have a pH of about 6.5. 
false? 


True or 


15.—Cinnamon when used in _ yeast- 
raised doughs has no effect on fermen- 
tation. True or false? 

16.—Meringues and kisses should be 
baked at a temperature of 325° F. 


or false? 


True 


17.—Pie crusts and cookies should be 
made with unbleached pastry flour in 
order to obtain the best results. 
or false? 


True 


18.—Puff paste doughs cannot be made 
satisfactorily by machine before rolling 
in the butter or oleomargarine. 
or false? 


True 


19.—The odor of a musty egg in a 
yellow cake batter can be killed by in- 
creasing the amount of extract used. 
True or false? 

20.—The top crust of bread is very 
apt to crack or check when the bread 
is cooled in a cold atmosphere. 
or false? 


True 
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EGG PRICE DIFFERENTIALS 
CHANGED BY OPA ORDER 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A mark-up of 
Ye lb over established maximum prices 





for frozen eggs when these are sold, 
usually to bakers and confectioners, in 
small containers of 20 lbs or less, has 
been authorized by the Office of Price 
Administration, through Amendment No. 
14 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 
333, which also revises the applicability 
of other small sale differentials previ- 
ously established in the regulation. The 
amendment became effective Sept. 14. 
Where previously an increase of Yc lb 
f.o.b. warehouse, and 34c, delivered with- 
in 25 miles, was allowed over maximum 
prices in sales of liquid and frozen eggs 
to users whose weekly purchases average 
3,001 to 20,000 lbs, this now applies in 
such sales from 3,001 to 30,000 lbs. 

Previously, differentials for sales of all 
dried egg products began with sales of 
less than 3,001 Ibs. Now, increased de- 
mands from War Food Administration 
for dried albumen has made it appear 
desirable to reduce the figure at which 
differentials on this commodity begin to 
be applicable to sales of less than 251 
Ibs. A differential of 8c lb over estab- 
lished maximum prices is allowed in 
sales to users whose weekly purchases 
average from 51 lbs to 250; 12c Ib where 
the range is 50 lbs or less. Other dried 
egg differentials remain unchanged. 
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Worthy of the Great Name 
They Bear eee 











Our firm purpose is to make 
these great flours as fine as 
any milled in the country — 
of quality unquestionably 
meriting the name 


“AMERICAN FLOURS” 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 


President. Secretary, 


NEWTON, RANSAS 


“The Flour of the Nation” 
SSrS— 





Ree Migh Fetent 


FLOUR 
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13% of Thiamine Lost in 
Toasting Enriched White 
Bread, Researchers Find 


Surveys have shown that, in some 
areas, about one third of all bread is 
consumed as toast. Since thiamine is 
partially destroyed by heat, David E. 
Downs and R. B. Mickel, of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago, con- 
ducted a series of tests to determine 
the thiamine losses due to toasting of 


different types of breads. The research- 
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ers used unenriched white bread, en- 
riched white bread and 100% whole 
wheat bread in their studies, which are 
reported in a current issue of Cereal 
Chemistry. 

The thiamine loss is directly propor- 
tional to the length of time the bread 
is toasted, the men found, and they 
reported that 138% of the thiamine con- 
tent of enriched white bread was de- 
stroyed when the bread was in the 
toaster for 50 seconds. 

Ten persons were asked to view sam- 
ples of bread that had been toasted 


for 30, 40, 50 and 60 seconds. Eight 


preferred the samples toasted 50 sec- 
onds. The toaster used in the research 
was the household type that automatic- 
ally ejects the toast after a certain 
period of toasting. 

Unenriched white bread, after being 
toasted for 50 seconds, had lost almost 
one fifth (19.7%) of the original thia- 
mine content, while whole wheat bread, 
toasted for the same length of time, lost 
12.5% of the thiamine present before 
toasting. 

All slices, before toasting, were be- 
tween one half and five eighths of an 
inch thick. 
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WITHIN 4 minute after you drop “B-E-T-S” into water, 
these bread-enrichment tablets are completely disin- 
tegrated and ready for easy, economical use. 


The reason for this laboratory-timed disintegration is 
the special tableting process used in “B-E-T-S” pro- 


B-E-TS 


WINTHROP'S BRAND OF BREAD ENRICHMENT TABLETS 





NEW! RIBOFLAVIN BOOSTERS—For use with “‘B-E-T-S”’ 
in enriching hearth-baked goods, or when less than 3% WINTHROP Special 


milk solids are used. Information and pricés on request. AA WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


“B-E-T-S‘’ method of bread-enrichment, 
originated by and exclusively available 
through Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


4.) 


duction. And the advantage is more than one of speed— 
for the “B-E-T-S” combination of fast disintegration 
and uniform suspension assures uniform enrichment 
of every loaf in the bake. 


Write for reduced price scheaules today. Remember, 


“B-E-T-S” is the original bread- 
enrichment tablet, available only 
through Winthrop and Winthrop 
representatives,and always marked 
with the Winthrop W. 








ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 
ial Markets Division 





STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 
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LITERATURE 





Following are summaries of recent 


publications of interest. In most 


cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or The 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


¥ ¥ 


Bread Quality Factors 


At the twentieth annual meeting of 
tke American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, Charles E. Riley, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, pre- 
sented a paper, entitled, “Some of the 
Controllable Factors Affecting Bread 
Quality.” This paper has now been sent 
to the members of the society in the 
form of a seven-page mimeographed bul- 
letin, in advance of publication in the 
annual proceedings. The 15 slides used 
in presenting the paper are not repro- 
duced in the mimeographed material, but 
will appear in the printed proceedings 
when they are finally distributed to mem- 
bers of the society. A copy of this 
mimeographed bulletin may be had on 
request to the secretary, Victor E. Marx, 
1541 Birchwood Chicago 26, 
Illinois, if a 6c stamped addressed en- 


Avenue, 


velope is attached. 


¥ ¥ 


Display Catalogue 


The Sherman Paper Products Corp., 
Upper Newton Falls, Mass., has issued 
a new Display Guide for retailers and 
point of sale advertisers. The booklet 
shows a wide range of ideas and ma- 
terials for simpler wartime display and 
decoration, as well as suggestions for 
merchandise display stands that require 
no priority ratings. 


¥ ¥ 


Boiler Draft Control 


A bulletin describing an automatic draft 
control device, which it is claimed makes 
possible savings of 10% to 30% in fuel 
consumption of natural draft boilers, has 
been issued by the Preferred Utilities 
Co., Ine., New York. 

The device, operating by barometric 
pressure, automatically compensates for 
variations in outside temperature, pres- 
sures, wind velocity and direction. Giv- 
en in the bulletin are data on the effects 
of this sensitive control of draft on 
boiler efficiency, boiler maintenance, 
automatic firing control, control of fly 
ash and cinder nuisance. 

Other interesting features of the bul- 
letin include a graph showing the rela- 
tion between CO, and preventable fuel 
losses; a tabulation of essential re- 
quirements for a successful draft regu- 
lator and a table of ratings. 


¥ ¥ 


Hiring Women 


Reduction of absenteeism and labor 
turnover among women workers depends 
to a large extent on a basically sound 
job-placement program, according to a 
special bulletin issued by the Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 

The constantly increasing use of wom- 
en in fields in which they have had no 
previous experience makes imperative a 
planned, efficient system of personnel ad- 
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.e-but ONE is” BEST IN THE SHOW” for YOU 


Packaging requirements in varying indus- 
tries are widely divergent. With some 
packers greyhound-swift production takes 
first place. Others look for speedy opera- 
tion with true scottie enonomy; while still 
others want inexpensive, bulldog-grip clos- 
ure. When you review the many “points” 
of the three St. Regis Packaging Systems, 
you will see why each is a winner in its own 
field. Like heavy duty St. Regis Multiwall 
Paper Bags, each is designed for the effi- 
cient and economical packaging of the 
product or products for which it was in- 
tended. Each does its particular job — and 
does it well! 

Because we have this complete range of 
filling and closing equipment, we can give 
you unbiased, authoritative advice. 
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VALVE PACK — Maximum Produc- 
tion With Minimum Manpower. 
St. Regis Automatic Packing Machines 
(Belt, Screw or Impeller type) preweigh 
your product and swiftly propel it into 
self-closing, valve type Multiwall Paper 
Bags. Gravity Type Packers are also avail- 
able for filling Valve Bags. 


SEWN PACK — Efficiency Closure For 
Open Mouth Bags! Quantity users of 
open mouth bags find the St. Regis Sewn 
Pack System best suited for their needs. 
Automatic sewing machines apply a 
bound-over tape and filter cord, and sew 
through all plies of the bag. Speedy opera- 
tion and uniformly sift-proof closures rec- 
ommend this system, 


TIED PACK — Dependability and 
Economy. The St. Regis Wire Tied Pack 
System enables the packer with moderate 
or non-continuous production to close his 
open mouth bags efficiently and quickly 
without automatic equipment. A hand 
twisting tool constitutes the entire equip- 
ment for effecting the securely tied closure 
around the neck of the bag. 


CONSULT ST. REGIS—Through his tech- 
nical training and practical experience in 
your industry, a St. Regis Packaging engi- 
neer can quickly help you determine the 
System best suited to your requirements. 
His advice on the selection and installation 
of the correct and complete packaging sys- 
tem is part of St. Regis Specialized Service. 


WALL 















MULTIPLY PROTECTION + MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST.REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
TAGGART CORPORATION * THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 230 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO: 230 No. Michigan Avenue 


St. Regis Bags have 3 to 6 inde- 
pendent walls of tough kraft pa- 
per fabricated in tube form, one 
within the other, so each bears 
its share of the load. Chemical, 
physical properties of product de- 
termine number and weight of 
kraft and special sheets, 


BATES VALVE BAG CO., LTD. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Vancouver, EB. C. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Franklin, Va. 


Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. 
New Orleans, La. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Nazareth, Pa, Toledo, Ohio 
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Intelligent 
womanpower depends for the 


ministration, it points out. 
use of 
most part, it has been found, on a sane 
grasp of the potentialities of the woman 
worker and a readiness on the part of 
industrial management to institute en- 
gineering changes which will take the 
fullest advantage of those qualities. 

The bulletin, “Choosing Women for 
War-Industry Jobs,” advises a thorough- 
going job analysis as the first step in 
a placement process. The selection prob- 
lem centers mainly around the task of 
matching the individual woman, with her 
peculiar characteristics of strength, size, 





aptitudes and temperament, to the estab- 
lished job in the plant, it is pointed out. 

Since many small industrial plants 
cannot maintain a fully developed per- 
sonnel department, aids for scientific 
selection and placement are made avail- 
The Women’s 
Bureau offers a job-analysis service and 
the United States Employment Service 
is equipped to set up a complete pro- 
Private con- 
cerns act as consultants on testing pro- 


able by various agencies. 


gram for any industry. 


cedures. 
Copies of “Choosing Women for War- 
Industry Jobs” are available from the 





NATIONAL GRAIN YEAST CORPORATION 
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Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for 5c. 

¥ ¥ 


Hard Surface Manual 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The hard surfac- 
ing method of lengthening the wearing 
life of new machine parts and of renew- 
ing the life of worn parts is fully de- 
scribed in an illustrated manual issued 
by the Office of Defense Transportation. 

One of a-series issued by ODT in 
collaboration with the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, the manual covers 





PIPE ee ~ 


aN 


ENRICHED 
WHITE BREAD 


is now playing a significant part in supplying 
the nutritional needs of the American people. 
Equally important it is building a lasting 


foundation for an even greater Baking Indus- 
try in the future. 


We are keeping abreast of every new devel- 
opment in this far reaching program. Make 
National Grain Yeast Corporation your en- 
richment headquarters. 





A Te ye 











hard surfacing applications and _ tech- 
niques for numerous automotive parts, 
machine shop equipment, and automotive 
track-type equipment. For each applica- 
tion, the manual specifies the material 
required, the way to apply it, and the 
resulting service that may be expected. 

Generally known in the welding indus- 
try as hard facing, the practice of weld- 
ing hard, wear-resistant alloys onto metal 
wearing surfaces greatly prolongs the 
use and efficiency of equipment having 
parts that are subjected to friction, heat 
and other forces causing severe wear. 
Under wartime shortages of equipment 
and materials, especially alloy steels of 
which wearing parts are made, hard sur- 
facing becomes a maintenance economy 
measure that in many cases serves as the 
only substitute for equipment and parts 
that cannot be replaced. 

Comparison with standard welding 
methods shows that the application of 
hard facing alloys requires but few vari- 
ations from standard steel welding pro- 
cedure, so that any experienced welder 
can, with a little practice, turn out hard 
faced parts with excellent bond, surface 
smoothness, and free from defects such 
Some of the 
variations from standard are indicated 


as impurities or blowholes. 


in the manual; very few need any special 
attention if operators follow the careful 
instructions. 

Copies of the hard surfacing manual 
may be obtained without charge from the 
Office of Defense Transportation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and from field offices of 
the ODT. 


¥ ¥ 


Flowmeter Booklet 


“How to Keep Flowmeters Accurate” 
is the title of a booklet written by Wil- 
liam C. Bennett, of the Cochrane Corp., 
Philadelphia. An eight-page manual, it 
describes causes of errors in meter read- 
ing, in installation and maintenance of 
equipment and gives the appropriate 
remedies for each. The booklet is well 
illustrated. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PITTSBURGH BAKERS MEET 
TO CONSIDER PROBLEMS 

PrirrssurGu, Pa.—Wholesale and retail 
bakers of the Pittsburgh area attended 
a meeting at the Roosevelt Hotel, Sept. 
8, sponsored by the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association. S. P. Stallworth, of the 
Ertl Baking Co., regional chairman, pre- 
sided. 

Theodore A. Staab, secretary of the 
state association, was the principal 
speaker and outlined some of the prob- 
lems facing the industry and suggested 
plans for coping with them. He re 
ferred in detail to the various OPA rules 
and regulations, especially those dealing 
with sugar rationing. Mr. Staab empha 
sized that bakers must be united in their 
efforts to obtain needed relief from un 
just and unfair orders and regulations, 
many of which are formulated without 
any prior conference with members ot 
the industry. 

Prior to the meeting there was an 
informal luncheon in the hotel attended 
by state and local officials who had as 
a guest Congressman James A. Wright, 
who assured the bakers of his interest ir 
their problems and offered his aid ir 
opposing any discriminatory regulations 

At the close of the meeting resolutions 
were adopted urging the OPA to be 
more tolerant and co-operative toward 
the baking industry, 
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Sal peril of Bread 


HE poster picture on the left 

is being seen by thousands 
of people every day along the 
far flung delivery net-work of 
Anheuser-Busch. 











wwe In these days when the whole 
PT nation is striving for peak war 
production, energy-building 


bread is a vital food. 











Anheuser-Busch, Inc. « « St. Louis 
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FOOD SERVICE GROUP 
SET UP AT CAMP LEE 
QM TRAINING SCHOOL 


Lee, Va.—The 


Division of the Army Service Forces— 


Camp Food Service 
only institution of its kind in the army 
will soon begin operation at the Quar- 
termaster school here. 
field 
carry on 


conditions the 
the 
functions of instruction and development 


Using simulated 


division will two main 


of materials and policies, according to 
Major Robert H. Shaw, director of the 


division. The students, both officers and 
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enlisted men, will study advanced mess 
management and advanced baking under 
widely varied representing 
major phases of modern war. 

On _ the 
Walmsley, Edward 
of the 
The advanced baking course at 


conditions 


instructor staff are William 
Killen and Byron 
Norton, American Institute of 
Baking. 
the institute has been transferred from 
Chicago where it has been a key factor 
in baking research. 

Students will practice or observe mess 
under blackout 
conditions, under chemical attack, under 
conditions requiring camouflage and un- 


or baking operations 


der other conditions of military opera- 
tion. ° 

Before joining the army, Major Shaw 
operated his own bakery near Laramie, 
Wyo. In 1934 he entered the Quarter- 
master Corps at Fort Warren, Wyo. In- 
cluded in his instruction was attendance 
at the army school for bakers and cooks. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Robert Schneider, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Schneider, owners of the Home 
Bakery at Des Moines, Iowa, who joined 
the army last January, has completed 
training in the signal corps and has 
gone oversea;. , 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SIX YEARS 








ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


We specialize so greatly 
in fine, country-milled 
bakery flours that we 
almost can claim to be 
“Millers to the American 


Baking Industry.’’ 














ALSO 
BAKERS’ 
HIGH PROTEIN 
WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 

















ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Bread Standards 
By 


William A. Quinlan 


the 
bread standards recently isswed by 








Comments on proposed 


the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion made by Mr. Quinlan in a 


recent convention talk. Former 
general counsel of the American 
Bakers Association, Mr. Quinlan 


now is in private 
Washington, D. C. 


practice in 


 - bakers are concerned with the 
definitions and standards of iden- 
tity for various types of bread which 
may be promulgated soon under the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. Excep- 
tions and briefs on the proposed order 
were filed on Aug. 23 and these are now 
under consideration. 

A hearing of six weeks’ duration was 
held in Washington on the government's 
original proposals in 1941 and a wealth 
of information is contained in the 4,162- 
page record of that hearing. The in- 
dustry expressed itself vigorously and 
fully at that time concerning many in- 
correct and objectionable features of 
the tentative proposals. Most of those 
objections have been satisfactorily dis- 
posed of. There are a few remaining 
features, however, which I believe the 
industry agrees call for further changes. 

The proposed order, for example, fails 
to provide for optional use of small 
amounts of soybean flour and milled 
wheat germ in the 
bread. 

The standard for milk bread still fixes 
the equivalent of fluid milk of average 
richness as a minimum requirement for 
the baker. 

And the opinion of many bakers now 
is that the names prescribed for mixed 
breads containing white flour and whole 
wheat flour, cracked wheat or crushed 
wheat are cumbersome and undesirable 
This standard provides, for example, 
that the required name for bread con- 
taining white and whole wheat flours 
shall be “white and whole wheat bread.” 
That the name for bread containing 
white flour and cracked wheat shall be 
“white and cracked wheat bread.” And 
that the name for bread containing white 
flour and crushed wheat shall be “white 
and crushed wheat bread.” 

Although the industry did not register 
objections to these names at the 1941 
hearing, the considered opinion of many 
bakers now is that the administration 
should and can reasonably provide for 
continued usage of the present common 
or usual names for these mixed breads. 
That is, “wheat bread,” “cracked wheat 
bread,” or “crushed wheat bread,” with 
a requirement in each instance that there 
be a label declaration to the effect that 
the product contains white flour and 
whole wheat flour, cracked wheat or 
crushed wheat as the case may be. 

Failure to include nondiastatic malt 
syrup as an optional ingredient was in- 
advertent, and this no doubt will be 
provided for in the final order. 

It has been ruled that sweetened con- 
densed partly skimmed milk is an op- 
tional ingredient. Also that butter and 
cream are optional shortenings. 

When mold and rope inhibitors, other 
than vinegar, are used the standards re 
quire (immediately before or after th 


various types of 


(Continued on page 50.) 
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FISHER FLOURING Mitts COmPany 


SEATTLE 


Ww.s. 
Vice eatLEn 





June 25, 1 
Mr. J. D. Richards ” 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


Seattle, Washington 
Dear Mr. Richards: 


June 1, 1911, 32 
to grind flour and it was SF date te te enany Started 


. my duty to pl 
with your manager, Mr. MoAusland” Penne Coeees Sey Cage 


I remember the fine service at that time. 
On June 10 of this year, one of the Government 
agencies phoned that they were urgently in need of 40,000 
bags of flour, double sacked, by the 12th of June for ship- 
ment by steamer for one of our Allies. 
This was very short notice. 


I knew that we could make the flour but was not 
sure if "Bemis" could deliver the bags. Your answer was 


that on account of the urgency you felt sure that you could. 


You delivered the bags on time —— the same good 
service. 


tend our thanks and appreciation to all 


= sible. It was a real war service. 


that were responsi 
Yours very truly, 


wSA/rr 








We’re mighty proud of Mr. Allen’s letter, not only because it 
refers to a Bemis contribution to the war effort, but because 
it brings out an 85-year-old feature of Bemis service ... the 


sincere desire to give utmost cooperation. 


Today, wartime handicaps may sometimes make deliveries 
slow but we assure every Bemis customer no effort to meet 
your needs will be too great. 
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TOPPER 


The sure way to insure your 


loaf quality marching with 


the wartime “EAT MORE 
BREAD” program is to use 
“TOPPER?” just as its assured 


performance pours from the 
sack. 











Bake “TOPPER” Straight 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks KANSAS CITY, MO. 
(Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) 
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(Continued from page 46.) 
name of the product on the label) the 
statement “————added to retard spoil- 
age.” The chemical name of the inhibi- 
tor (monocalcium phosphate, calcium or 
sodium propionate, or sodiumdiacetate) 
must be used. 

This raisés two problems, first, pos- 
sible consumer reaction to such a state- 
ment, and, second, wrapper changes where 
the inhibitor is used only at certain times 
of the year. 

Original 


government proposals of 


standards for variety breads including 
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cream bread, butter bread, egg bread, 
honey bread, butter and egg bread, and 
milk and honey breads, are not included 
At the 
hearing the industry showed that the 
proposals for minimum 
amounts of the cream, butter or other 


in the new proposed order. 
government 


these 
breads were completely unreasonable and 


characterizing ingredients in 
impracticable. 

In the findings of fact in his proposed 
supports the 
industry’s position in that respect, but 
also concludes that the 


order the administrator 


minimum re- 


quirements recommended by the indus- 
try are insufficient and that the evi- 
dence therefore does not provide a basis 
for issuance of these standards. 

When the standards which are includ- 
ed in the proposed order (they are for 
white bread, enriched bread, milk bread, 
raisin bread, whole wheat bread and 
mixed breads) are finally promulgated, 
a period of 90 days before their effec- 
tive date will be allowed for filing of 
appeals. . 

In the .meantime all bread bakers 
should re-examine their formulas and 
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Our Boys 





Need Help NOW— 
Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 


WW PRctseetetant)... Diamonds? 





No, not diamonds . . . but something equally 
precious. The little lady is using a delicate ana- 
lytical balance to weigh the tested ingredients 
that go into Red Star Yeast. 


Coddled by chemists, babied by bacteriologists, 
analyzed by experts, Red Star Yeast is a master- 
product of chemical control. By TEST, not guess, 
the budding cells are grown under conditions of 
perfect balance that result in a healthy, pure, 
safe, and stable product. 


We pre-test for performance, putting Red Star 
Yeast through exacting paces for everything from 
cell selection to baking activity. That's why you 
can count on Red Star for consistently good 
results that maintain your high standards of qual- 
ity in raised breads, rolls, and sweet goods. 


RED*STAR 
YEAST 


ENRICHMENT TABLETS e@ 
BAKERS‘ 


MALT e@ 


YEAST FOOD 
VICTORY SYRUP 
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labeling in order to be prepared for 
compliance. There will be a great many 
troublesome questions calling for clari- 
fication. 

These Federal Standards will apply 
directly only to products moving in in- 
terstate most of the 
states more or less automatically adopt 


commerce, but 


them for local application. 





BREAD /S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PRODUCTS 


A summary of 





recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
For further information write the 
firms mentioned or the publishers, 
118 So. Sixth Street., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 


¥ s¥ 


Floor Cleaner 
A new oil and grease absorbent ani 
floor cleaner, under the name “Absorbo,” 
Fidelit 


Chemical Products Corp., Newark, N. JJ 


has been developed by the 
The product is listed by the Underwrit 


ers’ Laboratories, Inc., as a Class 


noncombustile absorbent “for reducin 
fire and slipping hazards and for clean 
ing floors.” Though granular, the prod 
uct is nonabrasive. It is odorless, non 
poisonous and noninjurious to skin, 
clothing or flooring, according to th 
manufacturer. It may readily be spread 
by hand and used on any type of floor 
It absorbs up to 45% to 50% 


of oil or grease by weight. 


surface. 


¥ ¥ 


Tube Fastener 


A packless flexible fastener, which has 
the combined functions of a supporting 
strap and a vibration absorber for sti- 
tionary or movable tubing, has been de- 
veloped by the 
Metal 
i. a £ 
cone-spiraled and terminating in a clip 


engineers of Packless 
New Rochelle, 


It consists of a sensitive spring, 


Products Corp., 


which snaps on to the tube or similar 


unit to be fastened. The fastener is 





Two Fastener Installations 


affixed to a supporting surface by means 
of a screw fitted through the cone. /n- 
asmuch as it flexes in all directions, ‘he 
fastener can be installed in either lateval 
or vertical position. 

The fastener prevents whip and at 
the same time counteracts “frequency” 
set up in the flexible tubing. A strap 
tends to cut flexible hose life approxi- 
mately in half, besides robbing the h:se 
of the full benefit to be derived from 
its flexibility. Too loose a strap chafes 
through the hose and causes premature 
failure. 
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FOUNDED 1857 
by GOVERNOR E. O. STANARD 





You may confidently expect fine flour 
and good service on any American 


Beauty Flour you buy. 


Our elevators are located right where the 
best wheats are grown. We will have 
ample stocks of choice soft, hard winter 
and spring wheats. 


Our mills are located for best and quick- 
est shipping service. 


Our sales branches are right in your ter- 
ritory and are fully manned by sales rep- 
resentatives who understand your needs. 


SALES OFFICES 


944 Martin Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 90 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
512 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 617 Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Childs Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 1328 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 2215 Scott Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
ALTON, ILLINOIS DALLAS, TEXAS 














Fine Cake Flour 
High Grade Pastry Flours 
Hard Wheat Bread Flours 
Mellow Flours for Easy Handling TT gin. 
Hard Spring Wheat Flours a | 
Texas High Glutens 
Whole Wheats and Grahams 





ALTON MILL - 3000 BARRELS DAILY 


DALLAS MILL - 2500 BARRELS DAILY 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION 


ALTON, ILLINOIS + DALLAS, TEXAS 
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If You Are Still Hunting 


For Quality, Uniformity and Service Try 


GOOCH'’S BEST FLOUR 


Requires no blending 
for perfect bread 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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ALABAMA 

A new high speed dough mixer has 
been bought by Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, 
for its plant in Laurel, Miss. 

An electric bun-slicing machine has 
been placed in operation by McDonald’s 
Bakery, Athens. 

The retail salesroom of Lloyd’s Bakery, 
Anniston, has been enlarged by erect- 
ing a building on the south side of the 
present structure. 


ARIZONA 
Filer’s Bakery, Glendale, owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Filer, was recently 
closed for a period of two weeks while 
the bakery 
vated. 


was redecorated and reno- 


ARKANSAS 


A new divider head is the proud pos- 
session of Chris Ahrens, operator of 
the Arkansas Baking Co., Pine Bluff. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Thomas C. Burley has discontinued 
the bakery business he operated at 2500 
Douglas Street, Victoria. 

H. F. Rogers, who recently purchased 
the store and plant of the Diamond Vale 
Bakery at Merritt, from William Fair- 
ley, has now resumed operation of this 
business. 

CALIFORNIA 

Carlos Pickering, formerly superin- 
tendent at Olson’s Bakery, Los Angeles, 
has purchased the interest of Charles 
Conkling in Mrs. Conkling’s Bakery, Inc., 
San Diego. He will manage the plant. 

The Leevining (Cal.) Bakery is being 
reopened under the management of Mrs. 


Nugent. The bakery has been closed 
since last fall. 
Turley’s Bakery, Sebastopol, owned 


and operated by Mr. and Mrs. Wayne 
Turley, was recently closed for six 
weeks due to a shortage of sugar. 

The French Bakery, Pleasanton, which 
has been operated at 541 Main Street for 
15 years by Peter Vizzolini, has been 
sold to D. Nieto, a Hayward baker, 
whose son, Jesse Nieto, will be in charge 
of the Pleasanton bakery. The Nietos 
have a bakery in Hayward, and at pres- 
ent the bread for the Pleasanton bakery 
is being baked in the Hayward plant, 
only pastry being made at the Pleas- 
anton bakery. 


CONNECTICUT 
Decrescenzo & Engrati have applied 
for a permit to make alterations at the 


bakery plant, 565 Front St., Hartford, 
to cost approximately $1,000. 


FLORIDA 


The Henderson Baking Co., Tampa, 
has been bought by the Brown-Greer 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

The Town Talk Bakery, Inc. St 
Petersburg, which was taken over by 
the army in August, 1942, has been 
returned to the management of its own- 
er, George M. Dunn, who will operate 
the plant again. 

Herman Boda has sold the Warring- 
ton Bakery, Pensacola, to Clarence M. 
Chamberlain. 

The Cushman Baking Co., Miami, has 
Secured an adjoining building which is 
being converted into additional space, 


the addition enabling them to have a 50- 
foot display. 
added to the 
plant. 


A new oven has also been 


equipment of the main 


GEORGIA 
A used revolving oven was recently 
installed in the Vienna Bakery, Bruns- 
wick. 


It has required the biggest production and development job the packaging 
industry ever tackled. Manufacturers of paper, folding boxes, cellophane, foil, 
glass, bags, barrels and every other possible product and material have cooper- 


ated fully and worked hard. 


Riegel’s protective packaging papers have contributed their full share in this 
effort. In the meantime it has become even more important to preserve and pro- 
tect the foods used at home. For this purpose, many remarkable food packages 


ILLINOIS 


The B. & Z, Bakery, located for many 
years at 414 East Adams Street, Spring- 
field, has moved into its new home three 
location, 420 
A large building 


doors east of the former 
East Adams Street. 
was required because of the expansion 


in business. Viktor Benesch, manager, 


Ricut behind our soldiers with field rations in their duffle, come the landing 
barges with food and more food. And after them, a steady stream of food for both 
conquerors and the conquered, thousands of miles away from its source. 


have been developed with materials that are still unrestricted. 


Although our papers are no longer generally obtainable, we hope that we may 
soon have the opportunity of serving in your peace-time efforts. Meanwhile, if you 
have a protective packaging problem, we will always be glad to help you find a satis- 


factory substitute elsewhere in the industry. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE . 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


has installed streamlined glass cases and 

counters and modernized the work room, 

tray assembling and salesroom. 
Trackett’s Bakery, Woodside, has in- 


stalled a new oven. 


INDIANA 


Harry Oaf has purchased the Blue 
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Bros. Bakery, Knox, which has been in 
operation for the past 22 years. 
IOWA 
Carl Borg, owner of Borg’s Bakery at 
Des 


years, 


Moines, Iowa, for the past eight 
Morris 
Mr. 
Borg will continue to operate his gro- 


has sold the business to 


Dutton, who has taken possession. 


cery. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. 
the Holm Bakery at Monroe, from Mrs. 
lL. ©. 
the past year since Mr, Holm joined 
the armed Mrs. Pitts 


P. Pitts have bought 
Holm, who has operated it alone 


forces. has as- 


THEIR 
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sisted in the bakery the past few months. 
Roy 
Lake (Iowa) Bakery, unable to secure 


Winter, operator of the Spirit 


help, closed his bakery for a three-week 
period in order to secure some much 
needed rest. He reopened Sept. 11. 

Sandy Christensen, owner of Sandy’s 
Bakery at Rock Rapids, has bought the 
building in which he has been operating 
the bakery, has added some new equip- 
ment and is modernizing the bakery and 
salesroom. 

Frank Villimek has sold his Pastry 
Shop at Ames to Donn Carr, former 
salesman at Mason City for the Omar 
Flour Co., and his brother, Joe Carr, 


CO 


WICE 





matter. 


You must have working characteristics that 
make for efficient handling in the bakery, you 
must have a fine texture, a nutty, crunchy 
crust, and a distinctive flavor, and you must 
have an appetizing appearance... and good 


loaf production to the sack. 


Hubbard Flours are made from the choicest 
grains of the Northwest’s hard spring-wheat 
crop... famous for better bread production. 


Bread baking today is not a simple 
You must bake a loaf that is eye- 
pleasing and taste-tempting. This requires a 
flour head and shoulders above the average. 


They have the quality that makes for the 
smoothest bakery operation plus higher nutri- 


tive values. 


The flavor is richer, the crust is 


browner, and the texture smoother in breads 


made from these flours. 


Call in a Hubbard man and let him go over 


your problems with you. He can advise you and 
show you the way to the bigger profits in bread 
baking. Write the mill if you wish; your 


answer will come quickly. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to 
their plants already enriched, we offer for 


shipment at once any HUBBARD FLOURS— 


ENRICHED. 
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410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA, 


who has been employed in the Barstad 
Bakery at Boone. 

G. S. Torvik, of Chicago, has pur- 
chased the Himes Variety Bakery, Es- 
therville. Mr. Torvik has been connected 
for the past nine years with the sales 
service division of the research bakery 
of Swift & Co. 

The Spirit Lake (lowa) Bakery, which 
was closed for a period of three weeks, 
reopened on Sept. 11. 

The four bakeries of the Amana Col- 
onies have gone modern and have con- 
roof—in the old 
brick store building at South 


solidated under one 


Amana. 
The consolidation came because the col- 


_ 


be, 


a 















Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINNA. 
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onies now find it impossible to hire 
enough wood cutters to keep the fires 
going in four separate ovens. 

Due to a shortage of help and of 
sugar, the Quality Bakery of Chariton 
recently suspended operations for a pe- 
riod of two weeks. 


KANSAS 
Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Galt have bought 
the Massey Wellington, and 
have changed the name to Lora’s Pas- 
try Shop. 


Bakery, 


MICHIGAN 


A new bakery shop has opened at 
2142 Springwells, Detroit. The bakery 
is well known to the neighborhood, as 
it has served the public at that address 
for many years. It has been sold to 
Boris Ilich, who has been connected 
with the Oakwood Bakery Shop for the 


past 12 years, and who joined the 
armed forces in 1940. 
Russell Sills has purchased bakery 


equipment at Brown City where he will 
open a bakery and restaurant. He for- 
merly owned Sill’s Pastry Kitchen, Port 
Huron. 

MINNESOTA 

A new dough mixer, with a capacity 
of three barrels, has been recently in- 
stalled at the Home Bakery, Wheaton. 
The addition will help considerably in 
accommodating the many new customers. 

The Home Bakery at Osseo has opened 
for business with a full line of bakery 
goods, confectionery and ice cream, in 
the Rochart Building. 

Peter J. Haas has leased the building 
and equipment of the Home Bakery, 
Lake Benton. Mr. Haas has had many 
years of bakery experience. 

E. O. 
interior and exterior of his bakery at 
1831 Reaney Avenue, St. Paul. 
built by the 
Grand 


Gausman has redecorated the 


been 
5711 


An addition has 
Kelsen Bakery, 
Duluth. 

The Model Bakery, Fairmont, has been 


Avenue, 


forced to discontinue its wholesale bak- 
ery business because the baker, Lawrence 
Osberg, has entered the service of his 
country. 

MISSOURI 

Lawrence Powell has purchased Van’s 
Bakery, Pleasant Hill. 

Wagner Baking Co., Kansas City, is 
enlarging its building to accommodate 
the trucks and other equipment. The 
company has been expanding rapidly in 
the last couple years. 


NEBRASKA 

Schad’s Bakery was closed recently 
for reconditioning and remodeling of old 
equipment and installation of new equip- 
ment. The bakery has reopened better 
equipped to handle the increased de- 
mand for its quality goods. 

Alvin G. Evans announces that he 
has purchased the Royal Bakery, Kear- 
ney, from Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Christ- 
man. 

NEW YORK 

A business name has been filed in 
Buffalo for the Gressman’s Bakery, 1753 
Genesee St., by Teresa Gressman, Anna 
S. Roetzer, Mary A, Mahoney and Cath- 
erine Daly. 

Mrs. Edward Hauptman has sold the 
New Paltz (N. Y.) Bake Shop to Her- 
bert Zendler, who has taken over the 
business. 


OHIO 
H. H. Thomas has opened his third 
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bakery at Clintonville; it is known as the 
Thomas Goodie Shop. 


OKLAHOMA 

Ed Whittaker is the new owner of 
the Carnegie (Okla.) Bakery, since the 
death in July of its former owner, R. 
B. Hall. 

Lee Askins has bought the Pruner 
Bakery, Duncan, from its owner, oe. 
Pruner, and is now operating it under 
the name of the Duncan Bakery. 

The former Dillon’s Bakery, Cushing, 
has closed and its equipment bought 
by Dallas Bruce, Cushing baker. 

The wholesale department of the Gold- 
en Krust Bakery, Enid, owned by Ferd 
Denner, has been closed, and the bakery 
is now exclusively a retail shop. 

E. P. Mead, owner of Mead’s Bakery 
in Abilene, Texas, has bought Johnson’s 
Bakery at Lawton. Operator of the 
new shop will be George Bingham, gen- 
eral sales manager for Mead’s Bakeries. 

A. C. Nelson, of the Atoka (Okla.) 
Bakery, has purchased the Quinn Bak- 
ery, Antlers. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

A stove used to bake doughnuts in 
William Preisandanz, 
2824 Kensington Avenue, Philadelphia, 
exploded recently, severely damaging the 
bakery and shattering the brick oven. 


the bakery of 


Three bulk store windows were blown 
to bits. 

The Koehler & Fretz, Inc., Bakery, 
Lansdale, was recently damaged by a 
$17,000 fire. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
A new mixing machine has_ been 
hought by the Downyflake Doughnut 
Shop, Greenville. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira Sparrow have 
leased the City Bakery, Hot Springs, 
from Pete Criston and have taken 
charge. Mr, Sparrow has been em- 
ployed as a baker at the City Bakery 
for the past two years. 

The Buffalo (S. D.) Bakery has 
opened for business with a full line of 
bakery products turned out by Mr. 
Holowka. 

The Black Hills Bakery owned and 
operated by Mayor and Mrs. E. S. Fel- 
lows for the past 16 years, has been 
sold to Mr. and Mrs. John Achenback, 
who have taken over the business. 

Henry Lueken, of Hartington, Neb., 
has taken over the bakery at Springfield, 
having purchased the business from Earl 
Tew. Mr. Lueken owns a part interest 
in the bakery at Hartingon. 

Because of the illness of C. J. Van- 
derhoeven, proprietor of the Garretson 
(S. D.) Bakery, the bakery has been 
closed. 

Runchey’s Bakery, Madison, has closed 
temporarily after more than 34 years in 
business. It will reopen after being 
completely redecorated and renovated. 

J. H. Hetrick has opened the Purity 
Bakery, Platte. nd 

TEXAS 

The installation of a new oven, round- 
er, molder, an automatic proofer, slic- 
ing and wrapping machine and other 
improvements has been announced by 
the Hi-Grade Bakery at Leesville. 

A new oven has been installed by 
Jake Beard, owner of the North First 
Bakery in Lufkin. 

Vie Ballew has purchased the bakery 
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in Marlin formerly owned by Sam Clark. 
Mr. Ballew is a bakery operator from 
Waco. 

The Holsum Bakery in Harlingen has 
added Lloyd Holden, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Vitamelk Bread Co., of 
Shreveport, La., to its staff, according 
to Bill Trammell, Holsum Bakery owner. 

Langston’s Bakery in Sherman has 
been sold to Walter Norris and Tommy 
Roach. A. P. 


owner. 


Langston was former 


VIRGINIA 


A recent fire caused about $200 dam- 
age to the Welch (Va.) Bakery plant. 


The blaze is believed to have started 
from an air compressor located on the 
top floor of the building. The damage 
was confined to one truck and the roof. 

The City Bakery, Fredericksburg, was 
destroyed by fire recently. The bakery 
will be reopened as soon as another 
building and new equipment can be ob- 
tained. 

WASHINGTON 

The Edmonds (Wash.) Bakery, op- 
erated for the past five years by C. L. 
Usher, has been sold to Gerton Dallas, 
of Seattle, who has taken possession. 
Mr. Dallas is an _ experienced baker 
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and will retain all former employees. 

The James Oroville Bakery, Oroville, 
has installed some new equipment, in- 
cluding a new cake mixing machine and 
bread machine which turns out the fin- 
ished loaves ready for the oven. 

A new floor was recently laid in 
Snapper’s Bakery, Lynden. The bakery 
has also been entirely redecorated and 
renovated. 

Koster’s Dutch Maid Bakery, Lynden, 
was recently sold to Clarence Burgess 
by Jan Koster, who has operated the 
bakery for the past 14 years. 

The Continental Baking Co, is build- 





This is the torch Americans carry 


HE torch of education has been 
handed down from generation to 
generation of Americans. We have 


no prouder possession. 


then of the producers of many fine 
foods enriched with dextrose, the edu- 
cational force of dextrose advertis- 


ing continues. 


Current dextrose advertising is 
not intended to sell dextrose, but 
to tell people the facts about this 
vital food-energy sugar. Truth 
presented today will reap its re- 
ward tomorrow. 

During the present emergency, 
it is obvious that the production 





The advertising of dextrose edu- 
cates the public to know and appre- 
ciate the values of this food-energy 
sugar. 

Although the supply of dextrose 
is hard pressed to meet first the de- 
mands of the Army and Navy, and 


CERELOSE « DEXTROSE 


-The mutual interests of dextrose 
refiners, food producers and con- 
sumers, over the long haul, are best 
served by keeping lighted the torch 
of dextrose education. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TUNE IN 
Stage Door Canteen 


Every Thursday 9:30 to 10:00 P.M., E.W.T., Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


of dextrose is inadequate to meet 
demand. Our plants are operating 
at top speed — at full capacity. 
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ing a $10,000 addition to its bakery at 
702 South Sprague, Tacoma. 


WISCONSIN 

Bricker’s Bakery, Inc., Madison, has 
filed articles of incorporation to carry 
on a bakery, confectionery, etc., busi- 
ness. Meyer, Ruth 
and Louis Bricker. The firm has op- 
erated bakeries and food shops in Madi- 
son and Milwaukee for several years. 


Incorporators are 


The erection of a building which has 
approximately doubled the floor area of 
the bakery kitchen has just been com- 
pleted at Braun’s Pastry Shop, Beloit. 
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According to J. W. Wilkinson, pro- 
prietor, a large walk-in refrigerator will 
be installed shortly. Other plans call for 
an enlarged salad kitchen and the in- 
stallation of cooky making equipment. 
The addition also adequate 
space for a new office in the rear. 
Hartwig J. formerly em- 
ployed by the Erickson store, has taken 
over the Whitehall (Wis.) Bakery, which 
he purchased a few ago from 
Emil He has redecorated the 
salesroom and will continue the bakery 
route into Jackson County. 
Fire at Kirk’s Bakery, 


provides 


Iverson, 


weeks 
Resig. 


Rhinelander, 


out of commission tem- 
the large bread oven on the 


recently 
porarily 
first floor. 


put 


The oven was practically new 
and represented an investment of several 
thousand dollars. 

The Quality Bakery, Dodgeville, was 
recently closed to allow L. W. Crubaugh, 
proprietor, to make some improvements. 
A new front and new floor were installed 
and the interior was repainted. 

A breakdown in the mechanism of the 
large oven at the Holland Dutch Bakery, 
Hudson, recently caused suspension of 
bakery operations over a two-day period. 
J. R. McDonald is the proprietor. 

















Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





LUCKY FLOU 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents 


Clears 


Cake Flours 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 


Cracker Flours 


Rye Flours 
Full Fat Soybean Flour 


Kansas Patents 


High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 


INC. 
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Bakers in Britain 
Seek Better Rules 
for Manpower Use 


Lonvon, Eno.—Just like bakers in the 
United States, British bakers are having 
acute manpower troubles, too, as the war 
machine absorbs more employees. 

As a result of unremitting pressure 
from the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, the British Ministry of Food 
has begun a survey of the manpower 
situation in the baking industry. A 
tailed 


de- 
questionnaire has been sent to 
10% of the industry and a shorter form 
to all bakery establishments. The sur- 
vey will develop facts which the govern- 
ment can use in planning more orderly 
manpower policies for the baking indus- 
try. 

labor has 


Competition for brought 


about a situation where bakers are 


scrambling to outbid each other for 


skilled help, and there is considerable 
labor piracy in the industry, with skilled 
employees being lured away by offers 
of higher wages and shorter hours by 
other bakers. The Liverpool Master 
Bakers Association has condemned the 
practice and is trying to get employers, 
before hiring a new worker, to get a re- 
lease from the man’s present employer. 

At a recent conference of bakers in 
the of England, the following 
suggestions were made to the Ministry 
of Food: 

(1) Total exemption of all genuine 
bakers regardless of age, the test being 
that they have been employed as opera- 
tives for not less than two years. 

(2) If the Ministry of Labor is un- 
able to agree to such exemption, the 
ministry should be asked to arrange for 
the automatic release from the armed 
forces of a qualified baker from among 
the upper age limits for every lad of 
18 taken into the forces, such lads to be 
enlisted as bakers for employment at 
their trade, thus releasing older men for 
return to civil industry. 

(3) That close investigation should be 
made into the employment of qualified 
bakers now serving in the armed forces, 
with a view to insuring that they are 
all employed at their trade, thus enabling 
the balance to be released to civil life. 


south 
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MORE TAPIOCA RESTRICTIONS 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—The use of tapi- 
oca dextrine and other modifications of 
tapioca flour has been brought under 
control of the War Production Board. 
Conservation Order M-333 as_ revised 
extends the scope of the order by adding 
to materials under control tapioca dex- 
trine and any modification of tapioca 
flour made through mixture with other 
chemicals, starches or flours, or through 
modification of the starch itself by hy- 
drolization or chemical reaction. 

To restrict still further the use of 
tapioca for less important purposes, the 
order has been amended so that no deal- 
er may sell an amount equal to more 
than 5% of his total sales in the 
previous month to persons whose order: 
come within the small order exemptio! 
of 600 lbs or less in one month. 

The revision permits companies wit! 
more than three months’ supply of tapi 
oca to consume stocks in excess of in 
ventory limits, because it is impractica! 
to transfer the material to other firms 
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Le Suddenly bombs crashed all around. The building rocked—lights 
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-™ a jagged piece of metal. “If it hadn’t been for those sand bags—” 
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That our men, our fortifications and our buildings might receive this 
vital protection, the Chase Bag Company has produced millions of 
sand bags while, at the same time, breaking all production records . 
in the manufacture of other types of bags—bags for foods, feedstuffs, 
1- “Te . ° . 
= seeds, fertilizers, chemicals and a host of essential war-time products. 
4 At times, deliveries have seemed slow, but you have been patient. 
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NOW 


ment and shortages add so many 


. . when unskilled help, older equip- 
hazards to 
guaranteed 
Lab- 


same good 


your baking success, you need the 
uniformity of a flour like Henkel’s. .. . 
oratory controlled to give you the 
results every time. Write or wire Henkel’s for 
spring wheat bakery flours . . . whole wheat 
flours . . . high quality cake and cookie flours. 


“Made good” since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Flour Mills. 


323 EAST ATWATER STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


Training Is Now Available to 
WOMEN as well as MEN 


(For the Duration of the War) 


y 
Lin © 
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DAIRYLEA 


sy 
= 
x 
= 
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New Groups Start the First of Each Month. 


A five-million-dollar Institute con- 
ducted without profit offers instruction 
in Bread and* Rolls (4 months) and 
Cakes and Pastries (4 months). 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 1%% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 


Training on large formulas is car- 
ried on in large bake shops. Smaller 
formulas are covered in experimental 
bake shops. 


NET WEIGHT 
iso 


POUNDS 





Instruction in cake decorating is alsq 
given. 


DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


Special study and shop work is given 
on variable control factors. Write for 
free catalog and description of courses. 
Reservations must be made in advance. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


o 
A Quality Product 





for 


ODT TRUCK MAINTENANCE 
MEN TO HELP FIND PARTS 


Wasuinoton, D. .C.—Truck owners 
and operators will receive increased help 
in finding needed repair parts during the 


coming months through the efforts of the’ 


maintenance specialists in the 142 dis- 
trict offices of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

In addition to spreading the greatly 
expanded flow of new parts scheduled 
for production, the maintenance spe- 
cialists have access to the lists of inter- 
changeable parts used in many types of 
trucks and will undertake to locate 
needed parts through ODT maintenance 
specialists in other cities, through parts 
makers and through the co-operation 
of the War Production Board, as well 
as through the local channels afforded 
by the industry-wide membership of lo- 
cal district maintenance advisory com- 
mittees and subcommittees. 

Through the co-operation of members 
of the local committees over half of 
the local parts shortages reported to 
ODT to date have been relieved locally. 
Through the 142 ODT district mainte- 
nance specialists, the local search is put 
on a nation-wide basis. 

ODT pointed out that although ma- 
terials assigned to parts manufacture 
have been greatly increased, there is 
still a big problem in getting particular 
parts to the areas where they are most 
needed. It is in locating needed parts 
in other areas where they may be avail- 
able that the local maintenance special- 
ist can be of real help. 

To prevent avoidable lay-up of trucks, 
operators unable to find needed parts 
are urged not to delay getting in touch 
with their local maintenance specialist 
at the nearest district office of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 
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SAFETY TRAINING COURSES 

Wasuinotron, D. C.—In-plant training 
courses for 625,000 foremen to improve 
safety conditions in war production are 
being started, Secretary of Labor Fran- 
ces Perkins has announced. They will 
be directed by many of the 40,000 war 
plant supervisors who have completed 
safety training courses conducted in 116 
engineering colleges. 

Training will cover specific safety 
problems of the plant and _ industry. 
Special agents of the national commit- 
tee will assist supervisors in class in- 
struction. Outlines, guides, text 
terial, references and supplementary bul- 


ma- 
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letins have been prepared by the Labor 
Department’s Division of Labor Stand- 
ards. 

Consultation service is also offered to 
smaller plants by the special agents of 
the Department of Labor. Safety rec- 
ords of over 10,000 plants serviced by 
them last year show a marked reduction 
in accident frequency in 66% of the 
cases. More than a million man-days 
were saved to war production as a re- 
sult of their efforts. 

Information about the free supervisory 
training courses may be obtained from 
the Division of Labor Standards, UV. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington. 
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THOMAS J. WOOD ELECTED 
VICE PRESIDENT OF P. & G. 


Cincinnati, On10.—Directors of Proc- 
tor & Gamble have elected Thomas J. 
Wood, general sales manager, as vice 
president and director. Mr. Wood 
joined the firm in 1919 as a salesman in 
the St. Louis district. In 1923 he be- 
came manager of district offices in Kan- 
sas City, and five years later was ap- 
pointed western division manager. 

Mr. Wood succeeds Clarence J. Huff, 
vice president in charge of sales of 
Proctor & Gamble since 1938, 
died very suddenly at his summer 
home at Hampton, N. H., recently. His 
death closed a career of 53 years with 
In 1890 Mr. Huff joined 
Procter & Gamble as an office boy and 
clerk in the Boston sales office. In 
1896, he became‘a retail salesman, travel- 
He later 
went to New York as a jobbing sales- 
man and came to Cincinnati in 1912 as 
manager of the central sales division. 
In 1927, he was named manager of the 





who 


the company. 


ing throughout New England. 


case goods sales department, in 1932, 
and later, 
president in charge of sales. 


general sales manager vice 
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PHILADELPHIA PRODUCTION 
MEN OPEN MEETING SERIES 
The first fall meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Production Men’s Club was held 
Sept. 13, with F. W. McCarthy, presi- 
dent, in the chair. F. J. Coughlin, of 
the research department of Procter & 
Gamble, discussed new bread standards 
The limita- 
tions of various types of shortening ex- 
tenders were pointed out, together with 
the merits of the various products in use. 
William A. King, of the A. & P. 
Bakery, is now treasurer of the club. 


and shortenings in general. 





EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 

















30,000 BAKERS 
CAN’T BE WRONG! 


Use dry milk solids — convenient, 


The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
ince 1886 


economical, dependable. Get the facts 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 


221 NW. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 




















BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 


BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 150 Bay St. 
Jersey City, N. J. 














Sweet Goods 


Any Point in U. S. A. 





These MASTER MADE Imitation Flavorings 


Contribute ‘*Fine Taste’’ and Success to Many of America’s 
Largest Selling Brands of Sweet Goods . ee « (SINCE 1907) 


Straight Butter (Emulsion Form) “Ferbo-A”........ $5.90 Gal. 

Straight Butter (Oil Form) “Ferbo-B” .............. $5.40 Gal. 

Character Sweet Butter (Emulsion Form) “Milktex” .......... $5.95 Gal. 
por" Butter-Cream (Liquid) “Ferbo-D” .................. $8.10 Gal. 
High-Score Butterscotch (Liquid) .................. $7.60 Gal 

Trade Mark } Carmel-Nut-Butter (Liquid) ..........000eeeeeeee: $7.50 Gal 
PemmcmeeetereNONOR CLEGG) 6 oc cccscccccccesocessens $9.85 Gal 

We I SE 660606060336 003c0neenssausee $5.00 Gal 


(Finer tasting than Vanilla Extract) 


Flavor Strength: One Gallon to a Ton of 
Price Includes Free Delivery to Your Plant 


Also Sold By Bakery Jobbers 
Throughout the United States. 
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Axi-DuNCE 
* * 


Back Strains 


N the food and allied industries group 








one of the largest groups of acci- 
dent compensation claims has to do with 
back strains, most of them caused by 
lifting of objects. This problem is wor- 
thy of special consideration, as it is 
likely to grow in these days when food 
industries take on so many more new 








rox OW! e 
employees—especially women employees. 


It is more than ever necessary to get 
foremen and safety departments to edu- 
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cate employees in the simple, easy and 
safe ways to lift objects. 

The skili and strength of our indus- 
trial workers must be guarded against 
accidents to carry through the war pro- 
duction program. With this end in view 
Secretary of Labor Perkins’ committee 
to conserve manpower in war industries 
has compiled a list of do’s and don’t’s 
to keep workers from getting hurt. One 
of the series prepared by the United 
States Department of Labor has to do 
with material handling and_ storing. 
Here are some sound rules: 


1.—Learn to lift the right way. Keep 
the body upright; lift with the leg 
muscles and not with the back. Do not 
try to lift too much. Get help if neces- 
sary. 

2.—Wear hand pads or gloves when 
handling sharp-edged scrap or rough 
material. 

3.—Remove all projecting nails from 
barrels, crates, and all other. places 
where they might cause accidents. 


4.—Keep floors clean. Oil or water 
is especially dangerous on floors near 
machines, near sharp-edged tools or ma- 
terials. 


5.—Arrange materials carefully and 
securely. Do not pile or place objects 
or materials near machines or in such a 
position that they can fall over or block 
passageways. 

6—When piling materials, do not 
leave projecting edges or points against 
which someone may strike. 

7.—Put all scraps and waste materials 
into proper receptacles. Keep oily rags 
in closed metal containers. 


8.—Keep all aisles and exits clear. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
. CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Established 1877 


“WALNUT CREEK IMPERIAL” 


Milled 


exclusively from Barton 


County and other premier central 
Kansas wheats “Walnut Creek Im- 
perial” insures you the highest type 
performance in Standard Bakery Pat- 
ents with appropriate economy in 


cost. 


‘For Bakers Short Patent 
we commend you to 


“VELVET FLOUR” 


‘Walnut Creek MILLING COMPANY 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 


Vice President and General Manager 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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Drive Begun for Conservation 
of Seven Important Materials 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—Every industrial 
and commercial plant in the nation is 
being asked to adopt at once a broad 
conservation program to save critical 
resources of manpower, fuels, material 
and equipment. ‘The request is made 
by Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the 
War Production Board, Joseph B. East- 
man, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, and Harold L. 
for solid fuels and pe- 


troleum administrator for war, as the 


Ickes, 


administrator 


government inaugurated a new program 
for voluntary savings. 

Opportunities for conservation are: 

Coal and oil: By heat-sealing, by re- 
ducing temperatures and space, by put- 
ting heating plants in condition so as to 
burn less but get more from what is 
burned. 


can be eliminated, 
Electricity: By a nation-wide reduc- 
tion in use of display lighting, by elim- 


inating unnecessary use of lights and 


electrical equipment. Stores will be 


asked to eliminate signs and window 


display lighting during daytime and 
limit such lighting to a short period 


between dusk and 10 p.m. 
Communications: By eliminating all 
unnecessary long distance calls to war 
centers and by limiting the length of 
conversations, 
Water: 


possible 


By conserving its use in all 

ways, by elimination of all 

waste. 
Transportation: By conserving every 


passenger car, truck, tire and spare 
part; by reducing travel, by emphasizing 


good maintenance and sharing; by mak- 


Savings in these fields not only will 
make available for war purposes greater 
supplies of fuels and critical materials, 
but also will result in important savings 
in manpower and transportation. 

Although the savings in a single plant 
may seem insignificant, the possible ag- 
It is 
estimated that by a reasonably economic 


gregate savings are tremendous. 


use of coal for domestic and commercial 
heating there would be a saving of over 
20,000,000 tons annually; a 10% reduc- 
tion in domestic and commercial use of 
electricity would save over 4,000,000 tons 
of coal or its equivalent and more than 
75,000,000 lamp bulbs; a 10% reduction 
in the use of manufactured gas would 
save over 1,500,000 bbls of fuel oil. In 
addition, vast quantities of other critical 
materials and manpower would be re- 
leased for vital war uses. 

Although production of coal is ex- 
pected to reach a new high, need for it 
is unprecedented. Last winter the fuel 
oil problem was one of transportation. 


Gas: By reduced use wherever waste 


ing provident use of existing equipment. 


This winter it is largely one of short- 





New MORE THAN EVER 





For 81 years F. W. Stock & Sons have milled flours 
for America’s leading bakers. Today in one of the 
newest milling plants in the country — completely 
modern and efficient—Stock flours are produced in 
all types and grades for particular baking needs. 


vob, 8 fb OL 


a 


NEW YORK ° 







Good Flour Means 
Good Bread 


With twisting and cross-panning 
banned, quality of flour is 
important in producing bread 
with smoother, finer inside ap- 
pearance. Stock’s MIKOTA 
Spring Wheat Flours will give 
you the extra strength and 
good fermentation toler- 
ance you need to meet today’s 
production conditions. And 
you will get the full-bodied 
wheaten flavor and prolonged 
freshness in your loaves that 
only spring wheat imparts. 


Our mixed car assortment of 
flours is complete. We mill a 
splendid flour for every bakery 
requirement. Details on request. 





‘F.W.STOCK 


& SONS inc. 


HILLSDALE, MICH. 
BOSTON 
Founded in 1862 


Three Ultra-Modern Mills 
in One Produce Spring and 
Hard Wheat Flours — Michigan 
Cake Flours — Whole Wheat 
Flours, Cracked Wheat and the 
Famous Daisy Donut Flours— 
Automatic Donut Machines. 
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USE THIS SCRAP RULE 
“If it has not 


three months, and if someone can’t 


been used for 
prove that it’s going to be used 
in the next three—sell it—or scrap 


it! Scrap and used equipment 





dealers pay well for useable ma- 
chinery and materials. 
It’s easy to salve your salvage 
conscience by turning in the junk 

| you have been meaning to get rid 
| of 
| enough! 


anyway. But this is not 


To end the shortage of heavy 
steel scrap you’ve got to dig deep- 
er. Mills are going to need about 
26,000,000 tons of purehased scrap 
‘To make sure that the 
men we’ve sent to war will have 
you’ve 
got to get rid of every piece of 
idle “slacker” metal in your plant. 
Sell it—either as scrap or as sec- 
ond-hand equipment. | 


this year! 


the weapons they need, 


























ages of petroleum products themselves, 
as the result of a vast increase in war 
demand. 

Conservation of gas and electricity is 
necessary because large amounts of both 
are produced from coal and oil and sav- 
ings in the former bring commensurate 
savings in the latter. In producing last 
year’s gas requirements, approximately 
762,000,000 gals of oil and 8,139,000 tons 
of coal and coke were consumed. <A 
goal has been set for saving 10% of this 
amount. Likewise most electric power is 
generated through the use of coal, petro- 
leum or natural gas. 
calls have 
doubled in volume between 1941 and 1943 
and are constantly increasing. 


Long distance telephone 
Demands 
for local facilities of all kinds have been 
unusually heavy. Use of copper for 
communications purposes has been re- 
duced from 100,000 tons a year before 
Pearl Harbor to 7,000 tons. Manpower 
for maintenance and operations is scarce. 
To meet this emergency, unnecessary 
long distance calls, especially to war cen- 
ters, should be eliminated. 


War has greatly increased demand for 


water. Manufacture of munitions has 
expanded industrial uses. Population 
shifts to industrial areas have added 


thousands of new consumers to city wa- 
ter systems. Consumption has risen in 
many areas to an extremely high point. 
Therefore, conservation in the use of 
water is necessary to assure adequat« 
service. It is also desirable to assure 
efficient operation of water service wit! 
a minimum outlay of critical materials, 
fuel, equipment and man-hours for new 
project extensions and for maintenance 
and repairs. 

Campaigns and programs for the con 


servation of transportation have bee: 
carried on for many months. 
be continued and _ intensified. 


servation of 


They wil 
The con 
transportation include: 
greater efficiency in the use of freigh 
carrying equipment. It includes suc! 
steps as heavier loading of railroad 
freight cars, two-way loading of trucks. 
elimination of unnecessary services an‘ 
many others. 

The seven point program is of a co! 
tinuous nature and will be pushed ir 
tensively throughout fall and winter ) 
means of every channel of information. 
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INVARIABLE QUALITY... 


Uniform, dependable—sound and 








Also for Economy 


‘i : ‘ , 
The ADMIRAL” honest quality for a sound and fair price 


_ .»» THROUGH THE YEARS 
_ BWel-D Lee FlourMills@. 


CAPACITY 5,000 SACKS | 
Salina ~~~ Kansas 





Sas 





, Trade-Mark Registered 
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O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 
the flour manufactured at Cannon 


Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading Fetents 


VANITY FAIR) MARITIME 
TELEPHONE INVADER 


HIGLUTEN 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


or Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


. of LIVERPOOL 
oy i DNS at Seat aa Sear aa snen awed ae $4,904, 187 
Capital Reposted 10 WB. 5.0.05 v0 5.009:060 0000056 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 








Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - 7 New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 














Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 





BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The industries involved have organized 
to carry out national and local educa- 
tional programs, explaining in detail 
what should be done to conserve these 
resources. 
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QM BUTTER REQUIREMENTS 
COVERED FOR 4 MONTHS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—As a result of 
the recently adopted purchase-storage 
plan by the quartermaster corps of the 
army, substantial stocks of butter have 
been accumulated by the QM, which does 
not intend to enter the butter market 
to any extent from November to Feb- 
ruary. This will have the effect of mak- 
ing practically all butter produced dur- 
ing those months available for civilian 
needs. The purchase-storage plan syn- 
‘chronizes army butter purchases with 
the seasonal changes in production, and 
eliminates the prospect of a butter fam- 
ine in the low producing months of win- 
ter time. This is made more necessary 
by the fact that price ceilings and ab- 
normal consumer demand have tended to 
ordinary commercial storage 





disrupt 
practices. 
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REPLACEMENTS FOR WORN 
STEEL DRUMS ARRANGED 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has disclosed that ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
War Production Board for shippers of 
edible and inedible oils to obtain new 
steel drums for essential replacement of 
wornout stocks. Now that stocks have 
been returned to working levels, WPB 
will permit replacements as drums be- 
come unusable through wear. Requests 
for replacements should be filed between 
Oct. 1 and Oct. 10, and every three 
months thereafter, with the containers 
division, using WPB form 1887. Release 
of new drums beyond first replacements, 
however, will depend on the available 
supply. 
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FLEISCHMANN OFFERS THREE 
ENRICHMENT WAFER TYPES 

New York, N. Y.—To help bakers 
meet new U. S. government standards 
of bread enrichment, the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., an- 
nounces that three types of Fleisch- 
mann’s enrichment wafers are now avail- 
able throughout the country. Bakers are 
assured of a suitable wafer for all en- 
richment requirements. 

Fleischmann’s Enrichment Wafer “A” 
is for bakers using 3% or more nonfat 
milk solids, and contains 170 mg of 
thiamine (vitamin B,); 70 mg of ribo- 
flavin (vitamin B,); 1,200 mg of niacin, 
and 900 mg of iron. 

Fleischmann’s Enrichment Wafer “B” 
is for bakers using less than 3% nonfat 
milk solids, and contains 170 mg of 
thiamine, 90 mg of riboflavin, 1,200 mg 
of niacin, and 900 mg of iron. 

Fleischmann’s Riboflavin Wafer is for 
bakers using 114% or more enriched 
yeast, and contains 35 mg of riboflavin. 
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CRACKERS TO PUERTO RICO 
D. C.—Biscuits 





WASHINGTON, and 


crackers have been placed on the com- 
mercial food list for Puerto Rico, thus 
making them available for purchase by 
private importers in the island, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
has announced. 
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“Sweet Cream”. 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








@ 











The Hallmark 
of Quality 


PERCY KENT BAG C0. 





F. & R.’s 


> Gre FLOUR, 


GENUINE 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








‘“*RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL”’ 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 38) 











1—True. A good flavored sour cream 
butter should be used. If the butter 
is salted, adjustment in the salt content 
of the dough should be made. 

2.—False. Even though the water ‘is 
quite heavily chlorinated, the amount of 
chlorine used is so small that we are 
safe in saying that there is practically 
little or no effect on fermentation. 

3.—False. A good grade of molasses 
contains about 70% total sugar. 

4.—True. It requires a heat of about 
266° F. to kill rope spores. However, as 
the center of a loaf of bread reaches 
only a temperature of about 210° F., 
the spores are not killed during baking. 

5.—False. If the almond macaroon 
mixture is mixed properly, excellent 
macaroons can be made. Over-mixing 
the batter turns it oily, producing poor 
\ippearing macaroons. 

6.—False. Usually 1 lb of water is 
used with each pound of powdered yolks. 
Fresh yolks contain about 50% moisture. 
Some bakers use 114 lbs of water with 
each pound of powdered yolks in order 
to decrease the cost and to make them 
go farther. 

7.—True. As cornstarch does not pro- 
duce any gluten, the finished sponge 
cakes will be slightly more tender and 
have a little more volume. 

8.—True. When making icebox cookies, 
very little spread is desired. When gran- 
ulated sugar is used, the cookies will 
spread more, possibly spoiling the shape 
or design. 

9.—False. 
ammonia. 


It is not essential to use 
Good cream puffs can_ be 
made without a chemical leavener; how- 
ever, the volume will be a trifle smaller. 
\ small amount of baking powder is 
used by some bakers to replace the am- 
monia. 

10.—True. The hot water melts the 
shortening, making it impossible to pro- 
duce a flaky crust. 

11.—True. When lady fingers are left 
on the pans after being baked, they will 
dry out rapidly. They are usually baked 
on double pans. These pans retain heat 
for quite some time and would bake the 
lady fingers more. 

12.—False. As sugar displaces about 
half its weight in water, the doughs be- 
come slacker if no allowance is made 
for it. When high percentages of sugar 
ire used, the gluten in the dough be- 
comes softer, affecting the whole dough. 

13.—True. About 5@6% shortening 
based on the weight of the flour is usu- 
illy recommended in order to aid in 
keeping this type of bread crisp. 

14.—False. The average loaf of white 

bread will have about a pH of 5.2 to 5.3. 

15.—False. When large quantities of 
cinnamon are used, the fermentation of 
the dough will be slowed up. With the 
average amount used in the bakery 
there will be very little effect. How- 
ever, some types of cinnamon affect fer- 
mentation more than others. 

16.—False. Meringues and_ kisses 
should be baked at about 250@275° F. 
“if a higher temperature is used, they 
will discolor due to the caramelization 
of the sugar. Meringues and kisses 
should be dried rather than baked. 
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17.—True. Unbleached pastry flour 
will produce a more tender product. 
While unbleached flour is not as light 
in color as bleached flour, this factor is 
of no importance in these types of 


products. 
18.—False. Either hand or machine- 
made doughs will produce _ excellent 


products if the proper formula and pro- 
cedures are used. 

19.—False. The amount of extract 
necessary to kill the odor would make 
the cake inedible. Furthermore, a strong 
flavor like lemon, orange or almond 
would have to be used. The best thing 
to do is to throw the mix away. 


20.—True. Bread should be cooled 
gradually. It should not be cooled in a 
draft or in a cold atmosphere. 
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AMERICAN BAKERIES CALLS 
15,000 OF CLASS A SHARES 
New York, N. Y.—The American Bak- 
eries Co. on Nov. 15 will retire 15,000 of 
the outstanding 34,452 shares of its class 
A stock at $653, a share, including divi- 
dends, it was announced recently. Stock 
to be redeemed already has been drawn 
by lot. C.S. Broeman, president of Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., said that the company’s 
plan to retire certain class A shares 
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may result in “substantial conversion of 
class A stock into class B stock” and 
that it is the company’s intention, if 
such conversion should occur, “to call for 
redemption of all class A stock, which 
may remain outstanding at the close of 
business on Nov. 15, 1943.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Meriden, Conn., Petersburg, Va., and 
Provo, Utah, have been placed in Group 
1 (areas of acute labor shortage). An- 
niston and Gadsden, Ala., have been re- 
moved from Group 1 and placed in 
Group 3 (area in which general labor 
shortage may be anticipated after six 
months). 














SILK 
FLOSS 
FLOUR... 


2.2. is this company s answer to 
the demand of the baking in- 
dustry for a uniform, absolute- 
ly dependable flour at a price 
consistent with our own 

quality standards. Here is 
assured performance with true 


economy in cost. 





Daily Capacity—9,000 cwts. 





WICHITA 
Supplementary Plnt—MARION, OHIO 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 Bushels 


KANSAS 


Since 1894 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


A large percentage of our production of “Polar 
Bear Flour’ goes to bakers who have preferred it 
for many years,—who buy it from experienced 
choice rather than on experimental price. So long 
as we hold these customers’ favor, we know we 
are entitled to ask other bakers’ consideration. 


_ For Satisfactory and Economical Baking 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 


1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 






The NEW ER G COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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WHEN peoples of different race, creed, 
and color join together to form one uni- 
fied nation, that is truly a remarkable 
achievement. And e pluribus unum— 
“one out of many”’—is a fitting motto. 
But it’s just a headache when the in- 
dividual crystals in a bag of salt unite 
to form “‘one out of many.” 

So we at Diamond Crystal studied the 
problem thoroughly. We found that 
whenever the humidity inside a salt bag 
reaches 75% or more, salt takes up mois- 
ture. The grains become coated with 
brine. Then, in a dry spell, the brine 
evaporates and the grains knit together. 
And now, we remedy caking—this way: 





1. Moisture-attracting impurities, such 
as calcium and magnesium chloride, are 
completely removed from Diamond 
Crystal by Alberger purification. 


2. Diamond Crystal’s flake-like grains 
are made irregular in shape. They have 
no flat surfaces—can’t cake easily. 


3. Fines are efficiently removed by 
clean and careful screening. 


4. Finer sizes are protected by adding 
1% tricalcium phosphate to preserve 
free-flowing properties. 


5. Diamond Crystal is packed in the 
best multiwall paper bags—laminated 
with asphalt—to keep moisture out. 
The result is that, under reasonable 
storage conditions,. Diamond Crystal 
Salt remains free-flowing indefinitely. 
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NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 
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If you have a salt problem, we’ll be 
happy to advise you—or even send a 
salt specialist to your plant without obli- 
gation to you. For this free service, write 
to Technical Director, Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-10 St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


‘process’ SALT 








ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN ’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT DENIES 
FTC PATMAN ACT CHARGES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—National Biscuit 
Co., New York, has filed an answer to 
a complaint issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission which charged it with viola- 
tion of the Robinson-Patman Act by 
discrimination in price between differ- 
ent producers of its products. 

The answer is a general denial of all 
material charges of the complaint which 
alleged that the respondent had granted 
unfair discounts to certain customers. 

The answer denies that the respondent 
has been or is now discriminating in 
prices between different purchasers and 
avers that its products are offered and 
sold at one and the same list price to 
all its customers, whether they be chain 
stores, voluntary chain members, co- 
operative chain members or independent 
retail merchants. It admits that its list 
prices are subject to a schedule of dis- 
counts available to all purchasers of like 
quantities and states that the differen- 
tials in its schedule of discounts make 
only due allowance for differences in 
the cost of manufacturing, selling or de- 
livery resulting from the differing levels 
of quantities in which such commodities 
are sold or delivered. 

It further avers that the differences 
in the price of its products arising 
from the differentials in discounts al- 
lowed to its purchasers, are made in 
good faith to meet equally low prices 
arising from the use of the same or 
similar systems by competitors. 

It admits use of a so-called headquar- 
ters quantity discount schedule but as- 
serts that the differentials in it make 
only due allowance for differentials in 
costs and that the prices of its prod- 
ucts arising from the differentials in 
discounts allowed its purchasers are 
made in good faith to meet competitors’ 
prices. 

Hearings will be held in due course. 
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BURRY BUYS FOOD FIRM 
George W. Burry, president of the 
Burry Biscuit Co., Elizabeth, N. J., has 
announced that his company has ac- 
quired the business and assets of Simple 
Simon Foods, of Detroit, processors of 
pie crust, biscuit, bran and corn muffin 
mixes. This is the first departure of 
Burry from its concentration in the 
baking field. Mrs. Bess Wright, foun- 
der of Simple Simon, will continue in 

active direction of the company. 
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IOWA FEED PLANT BURNS 

The Farmers Elevator Co. at Albur- 
nett, Iowa, was destroyed by fire Sept. 
19, with total loss estimated at $50,000, 
of which $25,000 was covered by insur- 
ance, according to Merle Strait, man- 
ager of the company. Loss _ included 
$12,000 of feeds, two mills, three feed 
mixers, corn sheller, oat huller, 15 motors 
and conveyors. 
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BAKERIES ALLOWED EXTRA 
SHORTENING THIS PERIOD 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Amendment 69 
to OPA Ration Order 16 changes the 
base period for shortening calculations 
and establishes factors which will give 
bakers about 120% of their base period 
of shortening use for the October-De- 
cember, 1943, period. Applications are 
to be made on OPA form R-315. 
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Few items of bakery equipment are used 
as often and abused as much as racks. 
That's why bakers are well-advised to 
investigate thoroughly before buying. Check construc- 
tion, finish, shelving, casters, etc. On all points you'll 
find Union Steel Racks heading the list. Heavily built 
. with an abuse-proof finish that withstands severest 
bakery conditions... mounted on easy rolling, rugged 
casters ... these fine quality racks will stay on the job 
for extra years of low maintenance service. 
Right now, rack production must be fitted into busy 
war production schedules. But if you need equip- 
ment, you can usually secure high enough priorities to 


permit us to fill your orders. Talk to your equipment 
salesman ... or write to us today for information. 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
510 Berrien Street ° Albion, Michigan 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


b etear “am DEALERS IN 
TSy mam ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 



































MILLS AT TACOMA + SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 











“KANSAS EXPANSION” 


Has a long-time record of gaining and 
holding customer confidence by its 
invariably high and dependable quality. 


Your trial car will please you. 





The WICHITA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Milling Capacity 5,000 sacks WICHITA, KANSAS 




















Cfor more than 40 Years Millers of Quality Cflours 


W 





INGOLD WINON 


FLOUR | FLOUR A 


These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. | Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 























A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. Jones-HETreLsATER ConstrRucTION Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators } md Builder. li } 
pe gee fh Designers a tlders for Milling Companies 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 
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_ Pittsburgh Plan 
for Bakery Help 
Training Success 


During these times when manpower is 
at a premium and skilled bakery crafts- 
men are impossible to find, the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of Western 
Pennsylvania has found a helpful solu- 
tion. The association has sponsored a 
Bakery Help Training Program in Pitts- 
burgh that aids not only this particular 
territory, but the industry, as a whole. 

Having had a number of highly sat- 
isfactory training classes for store help 
during a two- or three-year period 
prior to the war, the association’s board 
of directors decided early in 1942 to 
establish an apprenticeship system for 
shop help, Although worked out with 
the co-operation of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, this program had to be 
set aside when the draft age was low- 
ered to 18 years. The training program 
committee then worked out two new 
plans with the Pittsburgh Board of Edu- 
cation and the War Manpower Com- 
mission and organized the first class of 
an Extension Training School, a group 
of young men and women. For three 
months they met two afternoons a week 
and under the, guidance of competent 
men within the industry received good 
practical and theoretical training. The 
Board of Education provided a bakery, 
connected with the cafeteria of the 
Morse Vocational School, and a second 
three-month course begun imme- 
diately after the first students gradu- 
ated. 

Pittsburgh bakers were not satisfied 
with this educational work and organ- 
ized a second training program. Under 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
the Board of Education assisted in or- 


was 


ganizing a Vocational Training Program, 
selecting suitable high school boys of 16 
and 17 years, assigning two to each bak- 

agree to the 
These boys alternated, working 
one week in the shop and going one 
week to the Connelly Vocational Trade 
School, where they received proper edu- 


ery, who arrangement 


planned. 


cational instruction. 

President Louis Dudt says: “At a 
recent meeting with officials of the Con- 
nelly Trade School, it was decided to 
carry on this training program as an 
authenticated Apprentice Training Class, 
registered with the Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Council at Harrisburg. We were 
also assured of the installation of a mod- 
ern training bakery as soon as conditions 
permit and the privilege of conductigg 
a practical program by being granted 
permission to use the Trade School’s 
Cafeteria Bakery for this purpose.” 
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PLANS MADE TO INCREASE 
RECAPPED TIRE SUPPLIES 


Wasuincton, D. C.—New rationing 
provisions for adding to the supply of 
used and recapped truck tires have been 
announced by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

Under the new amendment (No. 46) 
to the tire rationing regulations: (1) 
dealers with recappable truck tire car- 
casses in their possession may get truck- 
type camelback needed to recap these 
tires by applying to their OPA district 
office; and (2) manufacturers may sell 
used truck tires to dealers without ra- 
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tioning certificates under authorization 
of the OPA district office. 

Both these provisions will have the 
effect of making more truck tires avail- 
able. Dealers will be able to recap used 
tires in their possession without deplet- 
ing their present stock of camelback. 
The dealer’s application to the OPA dis- 
trict office must contain the sizes and 
serial numbers of tires he plans to re- 
cap. The approval of an OPA tire 
examiner certifying that the tires need 
recapping must also be obtained. 

The second provision eliminating the 
need for certificates in the case of deal- 


ers receiving used truck tires from man- 
ufacturers will expedite considerably the 
flow of available used truck tires to the 
dealer level, OPA explained. 

These truck tires, inventories of which 
have been low, now include 200,000 used 
tires acquired by the Defense Supplies 
Corp. from the U. S. Army. While no 
longer fit for heavy military service, the 
tires can be made serviceable for civilian 
These used truck tires have already 
been removed from warehouses of the 
Defense Supplies Corp. to tire manufac- 
turers, who may in turn sell them to 
dealers. Under the new amendment this 


use. 
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manufacturer to dealer transfer may be 
made without ration certificates being 
exchanged. However, as in the past, 
dealers can sell these tires to consumers 
only on the basis of a ration certificate. 
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“It appears plausible that the slower 
rate of digestion of whole wheat in the 
human stomach as compared with white 
breads is responsible at least in part 
for the relative unacceptability of the 
former by the general public.”—Rostor- 
fer, Kochakian, and Murlin, Journal of 
Nutrition, Aug. 10, 1943. 





Keep TABLE-FRESHNESS in its place— 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS 


Atlanta Kansas City 
Boston Los Angeles 
Chicago Omaha 
Columbus Philadelphia 
Dallas Pittsburgh 
Denver Portland, Ore. 
Shreveport 


Order 30 DAY 
SUPPLY by Wire— 
NOW 
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‘Three Guesses J 


It’s a cinch, too, to see the right answer to T \BLE- 
FRESHNESS for your bread and rolls. 


The secret is in the gluten—in conditioning it so that it 


will take up a greater amount of moisture. When this 


added moisture is driven into the gluten (so that it’s held 


throughout the baking period), bread and rolls can be 


sure of having greater moisture-retention capacity. The 


result is added softness and freshness. 


ELIMINATE 


GUESSWORK! 


USE PANIPLUS. 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Manager Canadian Branch 
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MILLS MARK TIME UNDER FUTURES ORDER 


Toronto, ONtT.—The action of Canadian government in taking over the wheat 
market last week was of deepest interest to the milling industry. The news was not 
unexpected, though it would have seemed more timely had it come two months 
earlier. Millers and grain men have had a feeling for sometime that this would 
eventually come about. 

So far as the milling business is concerned the implications of this new situation 
are not yet clearly defined. Nobody knows what the effect will be. Much will de- 
pend on the administration. More forms and more restrictions will be bad for the 
flour mills. They are swamped with these already. However, it is not to be in- 
ferred that more, control will mean more trouble and under an enlightened adminis- 
tration things may easily be made more comfortable for millers. 

There are many loose ends in the milling! aspect of the new situation which will 
have to be cleared up before domestic markets for flour are in workable form again. 
At the moment mills are not trying to sell flour. In fact they prefer not to do so 
and will not go beyond the immediate and pressing needs of their customers in book- 
ing new business. 


* * * 
CANADA’S WHEAT CONTROL MEASURES 


Toronto, ONT.—The government at Ottawa has now reached a number of de- 
cisions regarding the control and distribution of wheat which promise to put this 
country on a better footing with its own producers and the consuming public at 
home and abroad. As one of the world’s principal sources of wheat supply Canada 
could not allow things to remain much longer in the uneconomic and unsatisfactory 
condition which has prevailed since war made it necessary that wheat should come 
under a war control program. Ever since war began this grain has been on a price 
basis which did not represent a fair return to the grower. Disparities were bound to 
develop under any system of ceiling prices but wheat from the first was in a class by 
itself and the Canadian price has long been out of line. At the new level now in ef- 
fect it almost agrees with the cost-of-living index, one of the accepted yardsticks for 
Canada. Wheat growers would prefer their own cost of production as a foundation 
for prices but this calls for a figure which no one has ever been able soundly to 
work out. In any case, it varies too widely to be acceptable for war uses. Even 
the farmers themselves have never been able to agree on their costs. 

The suspension of trading on the Winnipeg grain exchange is another important 
feature of the new Canadian policy. Supposedly, this is purely a war measure; it 
would be hard to continue an open market under price and marketing control measures 
now in effect. In any event war and its demands come first and if those who are 
handling wheat for government account wish to simplify their problems in this way 
there is not much the private trade can usefully say in opposition. Winnipeg was 
closed towards the end of the last great war without any serious consequences. It 
was opened again in due course. Resumption of ordinary procedure in other im- 
portant markets made re-opening the logical thing for Canada. In all probability 
history will repeat itself. 

Under conditions which now prevail it is to be expected that the utmost in ef- 
ficiency of marketing Canadian wheat will be achieved. Demand for this grain and 
its products will grow to heights unknown in the past and new markets may be 
expected. If all the world’s hunger for bread is to be satisfied every bushel of wheat 
this country can supply will be needed long after the war itself has disappeared. By 
an unselfish administration of her present responsibilities Canada may very well 
reach a place in the international food picture which will last. A. H. B. 





were sold for feed requirements in east- 
ern Canada, 

Suspension of trading in wheat came 
as a complete surprise to the trade, pro- 
ducer and layman alike. While rumors 
had suggested this would happen, it is 
very doubtful if one in a hundred actual- 
ly believed such action would be taken. 

The Canadian Wheat Board advised 
the trade it was taking all necessary 


EXCHANGE TRADING ORDER 
EFFECTIVE ONLY ON WHEAT 


Many people outside 
the grain trade apparently are of the 
opinion that the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change is closed. This is not true. 
Trading in wheat has been suspended, 
but no action was taken to suspend 
trade in oats, barley or rye and there 


Wuynirea, Man. 





are no indications that such action will 
be taken. 

On Sept. 28, the first day wheat trad- 
ing was suspended, rye futures prices 
climbed as much as 8c and posted the 
best highs since 1937, October rye went 
to $1.0714, December to $1.081, and 
May to $1.09. 

With oat and barley prices at ceiling 
levels, however, trade in those commodi- 
ties was restricted, but in the cash mar- 
ket large quantities of oats and barley 


steps to implement the new policy, but 
that it would take several days to com- 
plete arrangements. In the meantime 
all elevator companies have been in- 
structed that they may receive wheat 
from producers on the basis of existing 
delivery quotas but on a storage ticket 
basis only. Final settlement will be ar- 
ranged as soon as the new Wheat Board 
prices are announced. 
In a public statement the exchange 
council says that while that organization 


and its members will continue to co- 
operate with the Canadian Wheat Board 
under the present restricted war condi- 
tions it is the council’s sincere belief that 
the interests of the producers would 
have been better served by continuation 
of the open market system. 

A group of exchange members is ex- 
«pected to wait upon the council of the 
exchange and request that trading in 
wheat be immediately resumed. It is 
reported that they intend to contest the 
legal right of the government to issue 
the suspension order, inasmuch as no 
authorizing order-in-council had _ been 
passed or drafted. 
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TRADING STANDS STILL AT TORONTO 

Toroyto, Ont.—As a result of the 
government’s action in closing the Win- 
nipeg wheat market and increasing the 
wheat board price of western spring 
wheat from 90c to $1.25 bu trading here 
has been at a standstill. For some time 
flour mills in eastern Canada have not 
been getting all the western wheat they 
require for milling operations so export 
orders, as well as domestic business, are 
falling behind on this account. The feed 
grain situation, too, is in a serious condi- 
tion due to shortages and any prolonged 
hold-up in trading will add to the diffi- 
culties now being experienced. 

So far no assurance has been given 
that there will be no increase in the 
price of bread, but if this is done it 
will mean a sharp advance in the cost 
of living which hitherto the government 
has anxiously been trying to avoid. 

Nothing has been said by Ottawa to 
this effect, but some in the trade feel 
that government action to increase On- 
tario wheat prices can hardly be avoided 
now that western wheat has been ad- 
vanced. On the other hand, dispatches 
from Ottawa say that the increased 
board price for western wheat is not 
expected to affect eastern wheat. 
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CO-OP BUYS MILL AT JARVIS 
Toronto, Ont.—The Norfolk Co-oper- 
ative Co., a farmers’ organization at 
Simcoe, Ont., recently bought the 75- 
bbl flour mill at Jarvis from A. S. 
Blight. Arthur Blight, Jr., will con- 
tinue as manager. 





THREE SHIFTS FOR 
AUSTRALIAN MILLS 
Toronto, ONT.—A_ cable from 
Australia states that the recent sale 
of 500,000 tons of wheat flour made 
to the United Kingdom will require 
Australian flour mills to operate 
three shifts for 12 months. Any labor 
needed is to be made available by 
the manpower authorities and may 
possibly be drawn from the army. 
The dairying industry will benefit 
from the mill offals produced in the 
grinding of this large flour order. 





Exports of Wheat 
Large Despite 
War Shrinkage 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics states that Canada’s ex- 
port shipments of wheat have been larg- 
er during the war period, although vol- 
ume of international trade in wheat has 
shrunk about 20% compared with the 
four years preceding the war. Domestic 
utilization of wheat has also risen sub- 
stantially above pre-war figures. 

Canada’s position with regard to car- 
ry-over at the end of the current crop 
year will be influenced more by export 
development than by happenings at home, 
although the high level of domestic utili- 
zation of wheat established in 1942-43 
is likely to be continued if not increased 
this year. 

However, the bureau points out, Can- 
ada seems certain to have a very sub- 
stantial surplus still on hand at the 
close of the present crop year, having a 
total of almost 900,000,000 bus available. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STUDIES FEED GRAIN MOVEMENT 
B. C.—Earl C. Corey, 
CCC regional director at Portland, Ore- 
gon, accompanied by J. Richards, his 
assistant, was here recently to get a 
first-hand picture of the grain set-up in 
connection with movement of wheat for 
feed to California. He stated that he 
did not know how much grain would be 
shipped or when the movement would 
start, this being in the hands of the 
War Shipping Administration. 

It is believed here that the first ship- 
ments, at least, will be carried on ves- 
sels normally engaged in coastwise op- 
erations, but there is a possibility that 
some of the new deep sea tonnage might 
be used. Estimates of the amount of 
trade that will be embraced in this deal 
range from 200,000 to 400,000 tons of 
No. 3 northern or No. 2 Garnet. 

Mr. Corey also looked into the grain 
movement from Vancouver to Seattle 
by barge. Two shipments of 4,000 tons 
each have been made. According to 
grain men, sales made out of local ele- 
vators to the CCC already run over 
1,500,000 bus, and this figure is exclu- 
sive of deals made in Calgary for rail 
movement. 








VANCOUVER, 
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AVERAGE PRICE ESTABLISHED 
Winnirec, Man.—For the purpose of 
establishing the amount of drawback to 
be paid on deliveries of flour and wheat 
products during September, the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board has announced that 
the average price established for No. 1 
northern in store Fort William and 
Port Arthur is $1.15% bu, and for No 
1 C.W. amber durum $1.24. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RETURNS FROM TORONTO TRIP 
Vancouver, B. C.—Don Brown, head 
of Vancouver (B.C.) Flour Sales, Ltd.. 
has returned from a trip to Toronto in 
connection with soft wheat flour supplies. 
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AMERICAN MILLERS ASSOCIATION 
AGAINST WHEAT PRICE CEILINGS 
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Organization, at Its Annual Convention, Also Opposes ‘Rationing 
of Shortening, Saying Program Works to Advantage 
of Commercial Baker 


By A. W. WILLIAMS 
Louisville Representative of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Lovisvitte, Ky.—The American Mill- 
ers Association, at its national conven- 
tion held here Sept. 27-28, went on rec- 
ord as opposing price ceilings on wheat, 
governmental wheat acreage control, and 
rationing of shortening used in baking. 

The resolutions as adopted, stated: 

“This association is opposed to ceilings 
on any or all types of wheat upon the 
grounds that such a policy is unsound 
economically; would tend to withhold 
supplies from the market; would tend to 
create surpluses in some sections and 
famine in others and would tend to bring 
confusion to the entire milling industry. 

“Since it is an accepted conclusion that 
the rationing of shortening has tended 
to work in favor of the commercial 
baker and against baking in the home, 
this association recommends to the Office 
of Price Administration, War Food Ad- 
ministration and other inyolved agencies 
that steps be taken immediately to give 
some relief to the housewife who elects 
to bake at home. 

“This association is definitely opposed 
to any curtailment of wheat acreages 
on the part of any federal, state or other 
governmental agencies or to any zoning, 
districting or territorial allotments of 
wheat acreage.” 

M. Clifford Townsend, special repre- 
sentative, War Food Administration, 
Washington, was the principal speaker 
at the banquet. Mr. Townsend said in 
part: 

“The flour and feed mills of this coun- 
try have been community centers since 
the beginning of our pioneer existence. 
Colonists built homes, churches, schools 
and flour mills in this relative order of 
importance. The milling industry was 
an extremely important factor in the 
development of community life then and 
since those early days has become one of 
the major factors in our development 
and progress. 

“Today the food production of the na- 
tion that you millers helped to build is 
more important than anything else. The 
eyes of the whole world are watching 
America, because of our ability to pro- 
duce food. Our allies know that Ameri- 
can food will bring them victory—our 
enemies know it will defeat them. 

“Flour milling is the backbone of the 
baking industry, and the baking indus- 
try, in turn, is one of the largest and 
most essential in the United States. Ap- 
proximately 28,000 bakers in this country 
produce baked products of various kinds 
in nearly every one of our cities, towns 
and villages. While bread is not the 
mainstay of diet in the United States 
to the same degree that it is in foreign 
countries, war and the growing scarcity 
of proteins has made bread increasingly 
important. 

“Flour produced by American millers 
for the months and perhaps the years to 
come is of vast importance to the whole 
war effort we are making now. No 
less important are the by-products that 


you obtain as the result of milling op- 
erations. This year there is more live- 
stock—more poultry—on American farms 
than ever before in history. The supply 
is so great that it may be necessary to 
stop the increase—this for the simple 
reason that our feed supplies just can’t 
be stretched to meet the added demand. 

“The milling industry, like the busi- 
ness of farming, has done a magnificent 
job in this war period under some very 
trying conditions. You have demon- 
strated that you will do the very best 
you can under the circumstances. You 
For that effort 
and for that service your government is 
grateful and is exerting every effort to 
smooth your road as best it can.” 

R. Johnson Sutherland, Bloomfield, 
Ky., was elected president of the asso- 
ciation, succeeding R. S. Robertson, 
Ewing, Ind., who presided during the 
convention. Emmett Loy, Brookville, 
Ohio, was elected vice president, and 
Mrs. Peggy Perdiue Moller, Marion, 
Ind., was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

New directors chosen include John L. 
Blish, Seymour, Ind., E. H. Steinbrugge, 
New Bremen, Ind., Austin Cole, Ches- 
ter, Ill, and Joseph. Kessler, Loretto, 
Tenn. 


have been doing that. 


There were approximately 50 mem- 
bers and associate members in attend- 
ance. 

Daniel K. Young, Lexington, Ky., 
state supervisor of FDA, outlined the 
work of his agency and explained what 
it is trying to do or hopes to do and 
what it is accomplishing. 

E. F. Hatfield, of the Louisville office 
of OPA, discussed department regula- 
tions, price schedules, etc. L. E. Knapp 
also spoke on rationing, and F. S. Craw- 
ford, of the Louisville field office of 
ODT, discussed transportation, especial- 
ly trucking regulations. 


EXPLAINS WHEAT IMPROVEMENT WORK 


On Tuesday morning C. E. Skiver, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
spoke on “Crop Improvement.” He re- 
viewed recent crop improvement devel- 
opments. Mr. Skiver told the millers 
that 13 commercial crop improvement 
organizations are working to bring wheat 
improvement problems to the attention 
of the federal experiment stations in 
order to get farmers to grow the variety 
of wheat they can produce most suc- 


cessfully and which is best adapted to . 


their soil and climatic conditions. He 
described various varieties of wheat and 
told of the results obtained through 
plant breeding research. 


FLOUR ENRICHMENT DISCUSSED 


Richard Kohler, St. Louis, a repre- 
sentative of Merck & Co., Inc., discussed 
recent developments in the flour enrich- 
ment program, including costs of enrich- 
ment per barrel, and possible margins. 
Mr. Kohler also discussed bleaching, 
shortening, sugar supplies and other 
matters which affect flour production 
and consumption. 
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Mr. Robertson and A. J. Weisenber- 
ger, Midway, Ky., were appointed by 
Mr. Sutherland as a special advisory 
committee of the association to work 
with Chester Bowles, deputy adminis- 
trator of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, in any way possible, to aid under- 
standing between federal authorities and 
the millers, it having been reported that 
Mr. Bowles desired that various food 
producing and handling organizations 
appoint such advisory committees that 
may be called on if and when needed. 

Fred A. Borries, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Louisville, spoke briefly at the ses- 
sion on Tuesday. Mr. Borries held that 
the real cause of business falling off in 
family flour trade was not due to 
women working in industrial plants, and 
not having time to bake, but due to re- 
duced supplies of shortening, this being 
shown by the fact that flour sales 
dropped off materially in rural sections 
not affected by women working in in- 
dustrial plants. He said that immedi- 
ately after April 1 a decline in flour 
consumption was noted, and at a time 
when one could anticipate an increase 
in flour consumption due to shortage of 
corn meal. Mr. Borries also commented 
on the fact that his own company, in 
its prepared biscuit-mix division, had 
been severely handicapped by rationing 
of shortening. Although ration coupons 
covering shortening were increased about 
one fifth in value still the company 
cannot supply demand for its product, 
especially in industrial cities where there 
are a great many women war workers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEED WHEAT PRICE UNCHANGED 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The price of feed 

wheat for the month of October, 1943, 

will be in effect for the 

months of August and September and 
in no event less than $1.06 bu in any 
state or county. 





the same as 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SMALL WHOLESALER-RETAILER 

ALLOWED GREATER MARK-UP 
C.—A method by 
which independent food retailers who 
also are wholesalers and who do a gross 
annual retail business of less than $250,- 
000 can determine their maximum retail 
selling price for those items was an- 
nounced Sept. 29 by the Office of Price 
Administration. This action applies to 
retailers who customarily receive items 
from a warehouse owned or controlled 
by themselves. 

The method was set forth in Amend- 
ment No, 5 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 423. 

The amendment, which became effec- 
tive Oct. 4, provides that, in determin- 


WasHiInoton, D. 





Alex Christie 


. . heads 


Winnipeg exchange . . 


Alex Christie has been elected president 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, succeed- 
ing K. A. Powell. Clarence H. Smith 
and W. J. were named vice 
presidents. Vice president and treasurer 
of the Canadian Consolidated Grain Co., 
Mr. Christie has been associated with the 
grain business since 1905 and has been 
a member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change since 1913. Members of the ex- 
change council are H. L. Flood, C. C. 
Head, John W. Horn, George S. Mathie- 
son, K. A. Powell, C. Leo Simmons, R. R. 
Emerson, S. N. Jones, R. C. Reece, A. C. 
Reid, J. B. Richardson and S. A, Searle. 


Dowler 





ing his net cost for items supplied by 
his own warehouse, the Group 1 or 
Group 2 retailer shall apply to the net 
cost of the item to him as a wholesaler 
the mark-up already provided in Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 421 for re- 
tailer-owned co-operative wholesalers and 
then take the result as the net cost to 
him as a retailer. To this net cost, he 
will then apply the mark-up already 
provided for him as a Group 1 or Group 
2 retailer. Retailers so figuring must 
notify their nearest OPA district office 
within 10 days after they first figure 
their prices in this way. 

The retailer must have had _ similar 
wholesaling functions prior to. March, 
1942. 

The provision applies only to Group 1 
and Multiple-outlet food re- 
tailers and independents with a gross 
annual volume greater than $250,000 are 
affected. 


2 stores. 


not 





GMA Committee Studies 
Consumer Education Need 


New York, N. Y.—Whether a long- 
range program of consumer education is 
essential to the maintenance of public 
good will under confused wartime condi- 
tions is being studied by the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America through a 
survey by the Psychological Corp. Fol- 
lowing a closed meeting of the board of 
directors of the group, it was announced 
that first results of the study will be 
announced at the war conference Nov. 
3-5, and a committee consisting of pub- 





lic relations and advertising directors of 
the leading member companies, who are 


* supervising the survey, will recommend 


a program. If a hostile attitude by the 
public is indicated, an extensive infor- 
mative campaign is indicated, for al- 
though food manufacturers are actively 
sponsoring the “Food Fights for Free- 
dom” program now under way, this does 
not clear up misconceptions over the 
food situation but is chiefly planned to 
enlist support for wartime projects such 
as victory gardens, salvage, etc. 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Fine flours milled from the 
cream of this great Kansas 
wheatfield by millers who 
prize their quality and qual- 
ity-reputation above every 
transient advantage. 


Dependable quality and 
value at fair price. 


fe 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





Western KING Flour __ 


Uniform bakery flour ;— 


Manufactured in a mill 
that specializes in flour 
for bakers ;— 


Made from wheat that is 
bought with only the baker 
in mind. 


MANEY MILLING COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 


Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


More Education in 
Baking Craftsmanship 
Needed in England 


Lonpbon, education 
was the subject of a recent lecture by 
a leading Liverpool baker to a group 
of the Bakery 


Students’ Society. He pointed out that, 


Eno.—Vocational 


of members Liverpool 
after the war, wages and working con- 
ditions in the baking industry must be 
improved, otherwise apprentices would 
not be attracted, adult workers would 
and 
would disappear. He 


leave the industry craftsmanship 
urged that im- 
mediate action be taken to start an effi- 
cient of trade education for 


young people already in the trade, for 


system 


those who propose entering the trade 
or for those who may return to the 
trade after the 

The’ British tendency, he 
pointed out, was toward “big business” 
in the bakery trade, and this can be ex- 
pected to become more marked in the 
postwar years, especially in regard to 
the bakery 
trade can offer better working condi- 


war. 
national 


bread. “Big business” in 
tions, surroundings, canteens and other 
amenities 
with the 
opportunities for 


and machinery to do 
work, but 
craftsmanship 


away 
harder classes of 
were 
Big 
firms departmentalize their manufactur- 


not as good as in small bakeries. 


ing processes, with the result that work- 
ers seldom get the all-round expérience 
they ought to have. 

Not enough attention has been given 
by the baking industry to the question 
of apprentice education, he said, and 
suggested that employers and employees 
should put their heads together and 
provide a suitable educational organiza- 
Now 


details, he added. 


tion. is the time to consider the 

He felt that boy apprentices should 
have the priority for any classes that 
were started and fullest provision ought 
to be made for boys who were embark- 
ing on a career in which they would 
Then 
refresher course for 


spend their lives. there should 


be a young men 
from the armed forces, whose training 
had been interrupted by the war. It 
should be made compulsory on employ- 
ers and employees for boys and_ those 
wishing to brush up their training, to 
attend classes one day per week in the 
with pay, and there 
should be evening classes for employers 


employers’ time 
and adult workers. 

It was important, he maintained, in 
any apprenticeship scheme adopted, that 
arrangements should be made for ex- 
change of apprentices between one bak- 
ery and another. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Many executives in industry are load- 
ed down with a wide assortment of war 
contracts, 
instances 


production responsibilities, 


priorities, etc. In so many 
we hear, “We're doing everything we 
can and really we just can’t do any 
more about safety.” So many individ- 
uals who were active in safety work 
several years ago have slowed down in 
giving more serious attention to acci- 
dent prevention during this important 
period. If there was ever a time when 
safety work ought to be increased, it is 
When an accident or avoidable 
illness causes an industry to lose an 
important employee from the production 
line, it delays production of war ma- 
terials—National Safety Council News. 


now. 
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a yarum 


speci 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
atory | ag" 
“te Fine pain’ 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











EXTRA HOUR 







, OF DOUGH STABILITY 


i WisDOM 
F 


DIA-GCLUTEN 


LOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


O1a-ciuTen pLowR 
‘MEPRAS ED (ORSM BATT WES A 
Oranamtensnsuse / 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 











WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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SHELLABARGER FLOURS 


THE HOUSE OF SHELLABARGER 


Are, within the limits of the present high de- 
velopment of the science and art of milling, 
as fine as can be produced, of assured baking 
performance and with maximum wartime 


economy. 


SHELLABARGER 


is second to no miller in the country in facili- 


ties for gathering wheat from growers, stor- 


ing it to insure year-round uniformity of 


products, and in equipment and experience 
for milling to insure absolute baker customer 


satisfaction. 





THE SHELLABARGER SET-UP 


A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 
sacks per day in five modern units in 
the nation’s greatest bread wheat 
field. Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply our 
wheat requirements for 10 months, 
and by more than 30 country eleva- 
tors to aid in collecting much of this 
wheat directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and testing 
laboratories, the most rigid technical 
supervision and, finally, by the high- 
est quality ideals and standards for 
every Shellabarger product. 











SOUTHEASTERN SALES OFFICE 


808 Nashville Trust Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 


(Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. ) 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Stuffed Straights 
/ 
FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener 
HOLLYWOOD TECHNIQUE. _ world has been made safe for the con- But we are a long way from our be- GOOD PRESS FOR’ ENRICH- 
What I mean is the “How’m I doin’” sumer and the consumer’s guide. ginning. To get back to the Holly- MENT.—There are still plenty of crack- 
technique. Probably it’s as old as the wood technique: Congratulations, Guide! pots on the nutritional fringe, but the 


Greek chorus, but certainly it has been 
brought to the nth degree of perfection 
And it’s as natural as 
itself, I that 
public entertainers should devote about 


in Hollywood. 


human nature suppose, 


as much attention to persuading you 
that they are entertaining you as they 
do to the 


ment. 


actual business of entertain- 
° 

That sort of thing, I realize, may be 
the very essence of good salesmanship, 
but good salesmanship nonetheless can 
be highly obnoxious to the sellee. 

What 
removed from Hollywood, though it may 


occasions this outburst is far 


not be so far -from the variety stage. 
It is the tenth anniversary of Consum- 
ers’ Guide. 

No one should be very much surprised 
the 
Washington of the past decade. 


to find Hollywood technique in 
It is 
inherent in politics that the public office 
holder must sell himself for a repeat 
order, but at no time in all our history 
has there been so much devotion to this 
kind of salesmanship. ‘The principle has 
been used not only with assiduity but 
with phenomenal success. This has been 
due partly to careful development of 
the “How’m I doin’” technique (which 
probably should be described as_ the 
“Lookit! Aim’t it wonderful? No hands!” 
variation), but it is due far more to 
skillful 
dented “emergency” and war powers and 
the 


agencies and implements for interference 


and fortuitous use of unprece- 


associated development of new 
with the normal (or perhaps we should 
now say merely the previous) course of 
our living. 

The 
therefore; even when it pops up for ap- 
It is (for 
those who don’t happen to know this) a 


Guide should surprise no one, 


plause on its tenth birthday. 


neat little government magazine devoted, 
at public expense, to the job of protect- 
ing consumers (whoever they may be) 
from the rapacities of our profit motive 
system. That isn’t the way the editors 
put it—or its present sponsor, the War 
Food Administration—but that’s the way 
it has too frequently seemed to me, par- 
ticularly when it was sponsored by the 
late lamented Consumers’ Counsel of the 
Department of Agriculture, and before 
that of the Agricultural 
Administration. 


Adjustment 


Consumers’ Guide doesn’t merely ask 
how it’s doin’. It tells the world. It is just 
possible that Eleanor Roosevelt, H. A. 
Wallace, Claude R. Wickard, 
Parran, Marvin Jones, Prentiss M. 
Brown, M. L. Wilson and Dr. Russell 
M. Wilder were asked to testify in its 
congratulatory columns, but in any case 
they do it. They do it handsomely. The 


Thomas 


¥ ¥ 


I have been a pretty regular reader 
of the Guide through all these 10 long 
years, but it is fortunate that I was not 
included among the good people men- 
tioned above. My testimony would have 
The Guide (mailed free 
each month to 140,000 addresses) has 


been divergent. 


been a pale imitation of Consumers’ 


that 
anti-profit crusader for the rights of 


Union, virulent anti-advertising, 
100,000,000 guinea pigs, and it has con- 
tained little that could not have been 
provided or was not already being amply 
private enterprise 
channels for that mystical entity, the 


provided — through 
consumer. 

There should be something parentheti- 
cal here about this mysterious creature. 
In the political and economic lexicon of 
government he is curiously ambiguous. 
Associated umbilically with the producer 
or, like two-faced Janus, corporeally 
identical with him, he is nevertheless dis- 
tinct and apart. (It’s all a mucky mix- 
up.) 

¥ ¥ 


of the minus score another 
Readers 
of this journal cannot have forgotten 
how many a time and oft it has seemed 


In front 
decimal point must be placed. 


necessary to comment upon the Guide’s 
branny complexion. Its tongue has been 
consistently in its cheek over enrich- 


under 
the Montgomery regime, actually pro- 
truding from its teeth. Only recently 
has it discovered the virtues of enriched 
white flour, and even now, like so many 
others in federal authority, its fetish 
keeps whole grains first. 


ment of white flour—sometimes, 


But now there is a small plus factor 
to record, and perhaps in the fullness 
of another 10 years it may even grow 
into ‘a plus score: the Guide currently 
goes all out for Damned for 
because they 
were not complete foods, the products 


cereals. 
decades of crackpottery 
of grain now save the day in our na- 
tional emergency. Concludes the Guide: 
“And the food history of this 
war is written it will show that, once 
again, mankind turned to grain, his first 
If the 
foode crankes will let him alone maybe 
he'll stay turned. But the Guide can’t 
wholly shake off the superstitious past: 


when 


food, to help him in a_ pinch.” 


“If we use our heads [for example, by 
insisting on plenty of soybeans to re- 
place meat proteins] there is no reason 
to fear the effects of the extra amounts 
of cereals we shall likely eat.” (Should 
not this fear, by the by—the creature 
of several generations of rampant food 
faddists—be assigned a sub-section in 
the Atlantic Charter?) 


You’re doin’ fine. Marvelous—no hands! 
No feet, either—for you are part of the 
Washington merry-go-round and, like all 
the other little horses on that contrap- 
tion, you don’t need ’em. You use the 
feet of the 100,000,000 guinea pigs. 


The American Soybean Association is 
much upset over the Food and Drug 
Administration’s proposed standard for 
bread, which rules out more than 2% 
of soy flour. 
of hearings. . 


It has asked for reopening 
.. Let’s see—if you put 
say, 5% of soy flour in the bread for- 
mula, how much wheat flour must you take 
out? Seems like quite a sizable number 
of millions of sacks, when applied to the 
whole amount used by the baking in- 
dustry. ... Of course, the soy people 
have an assurance for us on that score. 
They say no matter what percentage of 
soy flour you put in, bread consump- 
tion is bound to increase by that much 
or more. So the wheat flour milling in- 
dustry’s ox is not gored... . Anybody 
doubt it? 


‘ Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, secretary- 
manager of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, thinks there should be 
a simplification of the rationing system. 
She says the mere counting or computa- 
tion of ration stamps represents an actual 
expense to retail grocers of approximately 
1% of their gross sales and consumes 
nearly 2,800,000 man hours. One way 
to simplify would be to stop rationing 
luxuries or semi-luxuries, and concentrate 
only on foods of an essential character. 
. . . Simplicity of regulations and orders 
also would help. Mrs. Kiefer thinks OPA 
might have issued somewhat fewer than 
7,500 pages of regulations, approximately 
2,000 words to the page, including some- 
thing like 160 regulations, revisions and 
amendments. The rapid issuance of the 
multitude of amendments has been most 
disturbing and depressing, and it becomes 
impossible for any operator—small and 
large alike—to know whether he is act- 
ually living within regulations or not. 


“Our Daily Bread” has a new mean- 
ing to the American soldier in the fox- 
hole, as caption and “A” copy of one of 
those highly emotional, platinum-plate 
Baltimore & Ohio ads bring home to us 
in picture and typography. You'll prob- 
ably be let down a bit, however, when it 
becomes clear to you that no bread is 
really involved in this homily—the “daily 
bread” referred to is an iron ration. 


increased level of enrichment seems to 
be getting a better press than any pre- 
vious phase of the enrichment move- 
ment. Sample from Clementine Paddle- 
ford’s page in the New York Herald- 
Tribune: 

“Bread is a basic food, a nearly uni- 
versal food in the western world, and 
scientists and have 
mended _ that 


for the 


physicians recom- 


it be used as the carrier 
essential vitamins and minerals 
which may be deficient in the wartime 
diet and which in any time are deficient 
in the diets of certain areas and income 
groups. At the same time the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition has advised that 
‘about one fourth more grain food, with 
more fruits and vegetables can well be 
used in America’s wartime meals to 
effect reduced quantities of meat fats 
and sweets’ and all without a 
for the waist line. 


worry 


“With bread the number one grain 
food, that 25% increase would mean 
around eight slices of bread a day for 
eaeh of us. With the newly enriched 
bread eight slices or 8 oz will provide 
55% of an adult’s daily vitamin B, re- 
quirements, 40% of the food-iron need- 
ed, 17.5% of the required vitamin B, 
and 5 mg of the B vitamin, niacin. 

“Don’t think of enriched 
something medicated. It is a package 
of sunshine and morale. 


bread as 


The vitamins 
and minerals are normal food elements 
of the wheat lost by the milling process 
which have been developed through the 
years to make palatable flour 
will not too quickly spoil. 
“White bread, pale, delicate, soft, is 
a symbol of luxury. We cling to white 
bread although the symptoms of a de- 
ficiency in the vitamin B complex in 
the diet have been known since 1897. 
The nutritionists have talked themselves 
hoarse advocating 


which 


whole grain breads 
which offer a plentiful source of the 
needed B vitamins. But the nation by 
and large has stuck to its white bread.” 

Anxiety for a good press has been 
manifest in official circles, which have 
recent “uninformed statements 
with respect to the merits of enriched 
flour and enriched bread.” Endorse- 
for publication in the general 
press were released on Oct. 1, the day 
the new standards were effective, by M. 
L. Wilson, chief, and W. H. Sebrell, 
associate chief, of the Nutrition and 
Food Conservation Branch of the War 
Food Administration, and by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard. These state- 
ments deserve wide publicity. Doubt- 
less they can be effectively used in the 
promotion programs of millers and bak- 
ers. The text appears on page 24 in this 
issue. 


noted 


ments 
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NOTICE TO THE TRADE 
HE DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY, O L D ie ‘< 


of Dowagiac, Michigan, wants it to be known 


that it has acquired, as of June 1, 1943, not only 
the physical properties of the former Colby 
Milling Company, of Dowagiac, but also its 


Name, Good-Will, Trademarks, Formulae, In- 
ventory, excepting the accounts payable and re- 
ceivable accrued to the former Colby Milling 


Company up to said date. Wi 
The officers of the DOWAGIAC MILL- 2 Flour ith an 
ING COMPANY, a Michigan corporation, are: 


* * 
PRESIDENT: Louis Preonas, founder and principal owner Outstanding Reputation 


of the Blue Bird Baking Companies of Dayton, Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville, with additional plants in Troy 


and Columbus, Ohio. for 


VICE-PRESIDENT: Geo. F. Steltman, Manager, Blue Bird 
Baking Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


e a 

SECRETARY: Oscar Thierstein, General Manager, Dowa- U f t ad d 

giac Milling Company, Dowagiac, Mich. ni orm Y n 
TREASURER: Louis Preonas. s a 
Oscar Thierstein, who is resident-agent for the corporation, a | h Q | t 
is the only authorized officer in Michigan to t:ansact busi- ig Ua | Y 
ness in either the name of the “Dowagiac Milling Company,” 
or the “Colby Milling Company.” 





DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY TENNANT & HOYT CO 
Manufacturers of Richermilled, High Natural bd 
Vitamin Flours from Soft and Hard Wheats. Established 1901 


Also Short and Long Patent Flours. 2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


DOWAGIAC - - - MICHIGAN LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 





















The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. / 4 oa A aa tA °o ne oO 
Specialists Ohio Wi Wh Fl 
aes pwd ace “Westere ERIN rr: . ‘  ° ) Ww E ee Ss E A Ss B y .. 7 Ss 


Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











PROMPT **» ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 





Strong, rugged 5-ply Multi-wall Overslips including 
outer wall of Wet Strength Kraft, two walls of Asphalt 











As fine a flour as you Laminated Kraft, waterproof glue and wax-dipped bot- 

Il find ‘lled f C toms; complying with all Army and "— my mein 
wi nd mille rom Ki sll; Thousands are now serving our Armed Forces on 

ing Milling ompany every front. We can serve 
, you—prompltly. 
the finest Turke y High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat : 
. Flour, Plain and Self-Rising i 

wheat in the heart of Successful Millers for Fifty Years HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 
Kansas in LOWELL, MICHIGAN Paper Mill and Bag Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 














cAn Independent Pill HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 


CYLINDER SEPARATORS “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 




















MAGNETIC SEPARATORS oe 
WOLF MILLING CO. DusT COLLECTORS BLODGETT’S” 
ELLINWOO D, KANSAS GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 
RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. RYE 











All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant ®Sasnak Flour” 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. Enns Miiurne Co., Inman, Kan. 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 
















IDLAN 
Dept. 
The Moundridge Milling Co. ail; MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

omni tittnnnitins | | eV Ans Milling Co. | | GRAIN MERCHANTS naive 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR Manufacture Kiln-Dried Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
FAMILY FLOUR WHITE CORN PRODUCTS . 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS Capacity, 16,000 Bushels MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


a 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesors 

















Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
. By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 











J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just ithe Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 10" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 














* S.0.G.E.S. OFFICERS, SPEAKER * 


















The Minneapolis chapter of the Society of Grain Elevator Superintendents 
held its first meeting of the season, Sept. 28. Arthur P. Spottswood, (right) 
chief of the fire prevention bureau, Minneapolis Fire Department, was the main 


speaker on the program following a buffet supper. The other men in the picture 


above are Clifford A. Maclvor, (left) 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., chapter 


vice president and Robert R. Bredt, (center) president of the chapter and super- 
intendent of the Fruen Milling Co, elevator. 


Fire Prevention in Elevators 
Requires Constant Watchfulness 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—-Regulations that 
prevent the removal of dust from grain 
before weighing as it enters elevators 
makes impossible the proper protection 
of elevators from fire and dust explo- 
sions, Arthur P. Spottswood, chief of 
the fire prevention bureau, Minneapolis 
Fire Department, told members of the 
Minneapolis chapter of the Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents at the 
organization’s meeting on Sept. 28. “Un- 
til some method is found to take care 
of this situation,” he said, “terminal 
grain elevators cannot be properly pro- 
tected.” 

The meeting followed a buffet supper 
and was attended by approximately 50 
members and guests. Robert R. Bredt, 
superintendent of the Fruen Milling Co. 
elevator, is chairman of the Minneap- 
olis chapter of the society and had 
charge of the meeting. 

Mr. Spottswood’s talk on fire preven- 
tion in grain elevators was a “tie-in” 
with the national fire prevention cam- 
paign to be conducted this month. 

“Mill and elevator housekeeping at 
this time is not as good as it should 
be,” Mr. Spottswood said, adding that 
“we in the fire prevention bureau know 
that you fellows in the mills are up 
against it for experienced help and are 
working a lot of new hands who do not 
know the dangers of fires and dust ex- 
plosions in mills and that just one care- 
less act can be responsible for the de- 
struction of an elevator or mill.” 

Mr. Spottswood was emphatic in his 
plea to the superintendents to “do their 
utmost” to keep their elevators clean. 
“A clean house seldom burns,” he as- 
serted. “It all simmers down to one 
thing: Keep your eyes open and elim- 
inate all fire hazards.” 

Carelessness, the speaker said, is re-- 
sponsible for 92% of all fires, and in 
emphasizing the need of taking “even 
more pains to guard against fire at this 





time,” he asked his listeners: “Where 
would your job be tomorrow if your 
elevator burned?” Approximately one 
half the number of business establish- 
ments damaged extensively by fire in 
normal times never open for business 
again, Mr. Spottswood pointed out. Be- 
cause of the shortage of machinery and 
other critical materials during war, the 
chances for opening for business again 
are 


“ 


quite remote,” he said. 

“Elevators and mills should be pro- 
tected from an ‘exposure’ fire as far as 
possible,” Mr. Spottswood advised. “This 
can be done in many instances by keep- 
ing the weeds and grass, stray bits of 
cooperage paper and other litter, from 
collecting on the premises.” 

Dust collecting systems, he — said, 
should be adequate and discharge should 
be to detached dust houses. Elevators 
and mills should be cleaned often to pre- 
vent any accumulation of dust. The “no 
smoking” rule should be enforced rigidly. 

“Electric motors and _ generators 
should be kept clean and should have 
the dust blown from them frequently,” 
Mr. Spottswood said. 
should have alarms attached to them and 
should be kept clean and well oiled. 
Electric conduit and _ the 


“Journal boxes 


frames of 
large motors and starters should be 
properly grounded. Electric lights in 
dusty atmospheres in elevators and mills 
should be of the vapor proof type. 
Switches, too, should be vapor proof.” 

Mr. Spottswood said that it has been 
about two and one half years since Min- 
neapolis has had a “big” mill or elevator 
fire. “We have our fingers crossed down 
at the fire department,” he concluded. 
“Minneapolis is overdue.” 

The annual inspection of all elevators 
and mills will be made in Minneapolis 
following the fire prevention campaign, 
Mr. Spottswood told the superintend- 
ents. He earnestly asked their co-opera- 
tion in fire prevention. 
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Mennel Marsh & McLennan | SATS?y Cy eee ESSENTIAL WORKER 






































Chicago New York 
Quality, Uniformity, Minneapolis 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. e He is “essential” -because he carries 
through on the most exacting pro- 
Transportation duction schedule. He’s on the 


MAINSPRING 


Insurance on Flour a every day — uniformly de- 











DOUGHBOY Against All Risks pendable — and today de- 
pendability is more im- 

MAJESTIC * portant than ever. 
We'd like to introduce 
The ‘ Correspondents in American you to Big Jo — you _ 
11s end Foreign Porte meet a prospective member 
Menne! Milling Co. of your ingredient staff that 





TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A. you'll want to put on your 


“payroll” permanently. 








Eof,ovr® 


30 6 com 
\ anne once 








MAXWELL KULLA | apg here's 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 





RED LION FLOUR Ge lanty oe 
Menne l ALL FOOD propucts | s/o. 














































































38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY Diamond Jo 
Standard bokers' patent, 
ki We specialize in ty poled 
Igleheart Brothers, Inc. designing and engraving anni 
Evansvill e, Indiana for Millers and the Grain Trade ee pn 7 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY Holla nd Engraving Co. 
LOCATED IN THE Kansas City, Missouri 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
Vv 
E . 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, A FOP yn aS hf volume, FLOUR MILL 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie EE << \ ) 
And All Other Special Flours WISCONSIN MILLING CO. Wabasha, Minnesote 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 
The Standard Others Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
. MILLERS OF 
S trive to Reach High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
« H I T E S Ww A ‘ LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
FLOUR Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING ZEPHYR FLOUR 
CORPORATION AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS MINER-HILLARD 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses MILLING CO. 
- THE - WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
. COLUMBUS LABORATORIES Manufacturers of ts a 
31 North State St. Chicago, II. Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours . os F L OU ® 
| Weare al dy to fill , Che | 
a aiways 
, PAPER SACKS “Semele often ROBINSON 
| 
| FOR MILLERS MILLING WHEAT MILLING COMPANY 
é The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. Operating Kansas City. - 
P CINCINNATI, O. Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
1 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. | | Exceptional Bakery Flours 
Quality Millers for 


Over Half a Century TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
































BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
l. ABILENE, KANSAS 
, THE QU AKER LINE A Cc M b R Y E Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily ; Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
: A HIGH QUALITY 
is Flour — Cornmeal WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
5 Commercial Feeds All Grades 
\- THE QUAKER OATS CO. FISHER & FALLGATTER MILLING CO. SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 
\- St. Joseph, Mo. WAUPACA WISCONSIN Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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C. E. Danielson 


. District Chairman... 


C. E, Danielson, superintendent, Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas, recently was elected chairman of 
District 1, 
Millers. 

Sgt. Ted J. Gray, USMC, is now non- 


commissioned officer in charge of the 


Association of Operative 


Marine Corps recruiting and induction 
Having 
served with the Leathernecks in World 


station in Fort Wayne, Ind. 


War I, he re-enlisted in the corps Aug. 
18, 1942, at which time he was a repre- 





TOY TOWN TAVERN 
J. A. MacNair, of H. J. 

& Co., New York, has returned from a 

month’s vacation with Mrs. MacNair at 


Greenbank 


Toy Town Tavern, Winchendon, Mass., 
during which they were called back to 
Long Island briefly by the death of a 
relative. 
WITH NEW YORK AGENT 

Harold M. Meech, president of the 
Crescent Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn., 
was a visitor with the M. S. Brownold 
Co., its New York representative. 


HALF SPEED FORWARD 

Hal Davis, of the Western Terminal 
Elevator Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, re- 
turned to light half-day duty after a 
rest cure of several weeks in a hospital 
and at home. 
FIRM TRAVELERS 

L. V. Mika, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co,, St. Louis, is spending a week with 
Ray Schrameyer, calling on the trade in 
Indiana. <A. G. 
same firm, is attending a meeting of the 
Selfrising Flour Institute at Chatta- 


Ehernberger, of the 


nooga, Tenn. 
FOOD FRONT INFORMATION 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., will be the guest 
speaker at the Minneapolis Junior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce evening smoker- 
smorgasbord to be held Oct. 7 in the 
Covered Wagon Room. Just 
back from Washington after sitting in 


Lodge 


Set. Ted J. Gray 


in charge of recruiting 


sentative of the Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, Ill., calling on bakers in north- 
eastern Indiana, northwestern Ohio and 
southern Michigan. He is well known to 
bakers in Michigan, having served the 
baking industry in that state over 12 
years. Prior to his employment with the 
Standard Milling Co. he was associated 
with Lever Bros. Co. 

Lt. John R. Brickley, 23, former mem- 
ber of the office force of THe Nortn- 
WESTERN MILLER, who has been missing in 
action since a raid over Ge:many Aug. 17, 


ensonal & 


on the planning sessions of the govern- 
ment food council, Mr. Pillsbury will tell 
what is in store on the food front this 


winter. 


NASHVILLE CALLERS 

D. H. Wilson, of the Ph. H. Postel 
Milling Co., Mascoutah, IIL, M.D. King of 
the M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, 
Ill, and D. W. Livingston, of Bradley 
& Baker, St. Louis, visited in Nashville 
where they called on the flour and feed 
trade. 


FREIGHT AGENT PROMOTED 
Matt A. 
the Santa Fe Railway at Minneapolis, 


Murphy, general agent for 


has been transferred to Amarillo, Texas, 


Lt. John R. Brickley 


. a prisoner of war.. 


is now reported by the Red Cross to be 
a prisoner of war. Lt. Brickley, was the 
navigator on a Flying Fortress. Early in 
the summer he was mentioned for shoot- 
ing down a Focke-Wulf 190 and shortly 
afterward he was promoted to first lieu- 
tenant. For his participation in numerous 
raids over Germany, he was awarded the 
air medal and two oak leaf clusters, Ac- 
cording to a letter received by his parents, 
written by a pilot in an accompanying 
plane, Lt. Brickley’s plane was hit in the 
engines and disabled, but its entire crew 


A. C. Lemkau 


. ends 47 years of service... 


was believed to have escaped, for 10 para- 
chutes were counted floating earthward. 


A. C. Lemkau, manager of the special 
products department of Standard Brands, 
Inc., has retired after 47 years with the 
company and one of its predecessors, the 
Royal Baking Powder Co. He was ‘for- 
merly secretary of the baking powder 
company and later an officer of Standard 
Brands and some’ of its subsidiaries. O. B. 
Briggs has succeeded Mr. Lemkau as 
manager of the special products depart- 
ment. 





He was guest 


as general freight agent. 


of honor at a luncheon Oct. 4, before 


leaving for his new assignment. 


FORTNIGHT IN SOUTHEAST 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, left for a fortnight with 
connections in the southeastern states. 


IN NORTHWEST 
Charles S. Watson, New York flour 


broker, is on a business trip into the 
Northwest to visit his mill connections. 


SHIPPERS’ PROBLEMS 
Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, sec- 


retary of the Oklahoma Millers Associa- 





When the GPA Rebelled 


A speaker at one of the sessions of 
the annual meeting of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association 
quoted the now famous “simplifica- 
tion” of an OPA order affecting fruit 
cake, which read as follows: 

“All commodities listed in Appen- 
dix A are those known to the trade 
as such, excepting therefrom such 
thereof, if any, while subject to an- 
other regulation.” 

Atherton Bean, OPA price exe- 
cutive, was in the audience and 
claimed the floor. 


“I signed that order,” he said, “al- 
though I will admit that I had not 
read it. Naturally, I have taken a 
lot of razzing since. Just about the 
time this was at its height a commit- 
tee representing the mushroom grow- 
ers of Pennsylvania called on me in 
Washington with a perfectly serious 
plea to place a ceiling price on horse 
manure. I told them that I would 
be damned if I would even consider 
such a thing. I don’t believe any of 
us would have had the heart to face 
the publicity we would have re- 
ceived from coast to coast.” 





tion, has returned from Fort Worth, 
Texas, where he attended the Southwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board meeting and 
that of the Southwest Industrial Traffic 
League. 


IN ATLANTA 

Visitors to Atlanta included L. W. 
Pickard, of the Chicago office of Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., and R. B. Streb, 
president Royal Baking Co., Raleigh, 
N.C, 
MILLERS IN CHICAGO 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: L. O. Bracy, Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe, Mich; Frank Ritchie, Colby 
Milling Co., Dowagiac, Mich., and Neal 
Crouch, King Midas Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. 


TRADE TRIP 
Elmo Sleight, Oklahoma City, assistant 
director of sales for the Acme Flou: 
Mills Co., visited the trade in east Texas 
and Louisiana. 
GRAIN MAN TRANSFERRED 
Richard O. Westley, 
Duane L. Norby, manager of Cargill. 


Inc., operators of Toledo Cargill Ele 
vators, Toledo and Maumee, Ohio, ha 


assistant t 


been transferred to the Chicago office. 


STRANGE REMEDIES 

W. O. Brackett, head of the Bracket 
Grain Co., Fort Worth, Texas, is reco. 
ering from a recent illness at the Pres 
byterian Hospital, Chicago, Ill., where li 
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says the combination of the vigorous 
local daily paper and the environment 
probably will make him well fast. 


PARENT-TEACHER PREXY 

Prof. R. O. Pence, of the Department 
of Milling Industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, recently was elected president of 
the Manhattan, Kansas, Parent-Teachers 
Association. 


WITH SPRING WHEAT MILLERS 

Herman Steen, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, in Minneapolis 
last week. 


was 


PARTNERSHIP 


John A. Reis, formerly vice president 
of the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
has been elected a partner of Thompson 
& McKinnon at Indianapolis. 


MISS WALTER MARRIED 

Miss Betty Anne Walter, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dewey E. Walter, was 
married at the home of her parents in 
Kansas City Sept. 30 to Captain James 
W. Ray, Pine Camp, N. Y. Mr. Walter 
is manager of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
grain department in Kansas City. 


ON WAY WEST 


C. F. Morriss, broker and distributor 
for grain, feeds and feed ingredients 
in Charlotte, N. C., and the adjoining 
area, visited Kansas City last week, and 
then continued on to the -Pacific Coast. 


ARMY SERVICE NEARS 

Clifford W. Kutz, of the central divi- 
sion office of the Capital Flour Mills, 
Chicago, will leave Oct. 11 for Camp 
Grant, Rockford, Ill., to be inducted into 
the U. S. Army. 


x *& & & * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x & &k &k * 


Charles W. Elliott, president and man- 
ager of the Toledo Grain Elevator, has 
received word that his son, William, an 
ensign in the U. S. Navy, is a prisoner 
of Japan somewhere in the Philippines. 


* 


Second Lieut. Leslie August, prior to 
his induction into the U. S, Army route 
supervisor of the August Bakery, Cen- 
tral Falls, R. I., has been graduated 
from officers’ school in the East and is 
now in charge of a field bakery in Cali- 
fornia. Lieut. August is the son of 
Joseph August, owner of the bakery, 
and a brother of Sidney August, man- 
ager of the business. 

* 


Pfc. Rowley Miller, son of Leslie F. 
Miller, president of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is now en route 
to overseas duty. Private Miller recent- 
ly visited the Russell-Miller offices while 
on his way from Fort Collins, Colorado, 
where he had been engaged in engineer- 
ing operations of the A.A.F. Technical 
Command. In civilian life he represent- 
ed the Russell-Miller Milling Co. in its 
western sales department. 


* 








Lt. Theodore Thomassen, formerly 
connected with the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, as sales analyst 
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“and assistant to the sales manager, was 


a recent visitor at the Russell-Miller 
offices. Lt. Thomassen was stationed 
at Camp Sibert, Alabama, in the chem- 
ical warfare division, but has been trans- 
ferred to the 70th Mountain Infantry 
at Camp Adair, Oregon, where he will 
train for the ski troops. 


* 


Al Mercer, Mercer Pie Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., passed the examina- 
tion for the army on Sept. 15 and will 
report for service on Oct. 9. J. A. Abel, 
former representative of the Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., will be 
in charge of Mr. Mercer’s business while 


owner, 


he is away. 
* 


Arthur T. Gustafson, an employee of 
the Chase Bag Co., Mineapolis, was pre- 
sented with the Distinguished Flying 
Cross awarded posthumously to his son, 
Staff Sgt. William E. Gustafson, 
was killed on a bombing mission in the 
Middle East. 
the St. Paul 
ter, Oct. 5. 


who 


The award was made at 


bomber modification cen- 
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J.C. TIMMERMAN 

J. C. 60, Atlanta Mill- 
ing Co. salesman, was fatally stricken 
with a heart attack at the North Caro- 
lina-Georgia Tech football game at At- 
lanta on Sept. 25. 


Timmerman, 


MRS. BARBARA REGET 


Mrs. Barbara Reget, mother of John 
Reget, of Wagner-Reget Co., Chicago, 
died Oct. 3, aged 86. She had been ill 
for some time. She is survived by three 
sons, two daughters, ten grandchildren 
and seven great-grandchildren. 


GEORGE G. KEITH 

George G. Keith, president and own- 
the Hermitage Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., died Sept. 29 after an 
illness of several months. He was one 
of the first presidents of the Southern 
Mixed Feed Manufacturers Association, 
and before organizing the Hermitage 
Mills was with the Golden Grain Mill- 
ing Co. 


er of 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United 
2, in bushels (000's omitted): 


States Oct. 





Weat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ....... 460 
PEO sc ptecesss 647 + = pe 
BUMBIO .cccccese 1,954 788 111 416 
CO eee 192 ee * 313 
Duluth ..ccsccere es 104 
New York ...... 893 e* 
AfloAt ..cccces 471 
Philadelphia .... 217 ee e. es 
EMOR wceccscors 115 408 os 714 
eo eer 4,949 1,196 111 1,547 
Sept. 25, 1943.... 5,974 1,219 111 754 
Oct. $3, 1942..... 12,423 141 111 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct. 2, in tons, with comparisons: 
7—Receipts— --Shipments— 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis .. oe wee 8,000 
Kansas City .. 425 2,625 3,850 4,300 
Philadelphia .. 280 380 ra eee 
Milwaukee eee cee 4,530 2,320 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 


ended Oct. 2, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis. 1,752 788 62 182 3,159 2,734 
oo eee 1,340 567 649 153 1,966 2,286 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKET 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Bakery flour sales limited 
strictly to those in the area based on Min- 
neapolis ceilings, and even with that re- 
striction volume of business amounted to 
59% of capacity last week, compared with 
46% the previous week and 62% a year ago. 

With prices hard on the ceiling and 
southeastern buyers unable to get any offer- 
ings, it is evident that another cent or two 
advance in the wheat market will stop mill 
sales of bakery flour almost entirely, with 
only jobbers with big stocks then able to 
carry the smaller trade for a short time. 


A few cases of state agencies being un- 
able to get offers from mills are already 
being reported, with the likely result that 


there will be enough of a howl to get early 
action, 

Clears active. Operations lighter 
necessary to take care of directions, 

Quotations Oct. 2: established brands fam- 
ily flour $4@4.10, bakers short patent $3.40 
@3.50 and $3.35@3.40, straight grade $3.30 
@ 3.35, first clear $2.65@2.90, second clear 
2.55@2.70, low grade $2.40@2.55, clears 
quoted bulk. 

Five mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 10 fair, 3 quiet, 5 slow and 5 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Ranging from 18 to 80%, 
sales last week averaged 40%, as compared 
to 20% the previous week and 50% one year 


than 


ago. Family trade took 92% of bookings. 
Operations averaged 90% compared to 88 
last week and 80% one year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged to slightly higher. Quo- 
tations Oct. 2: hard wheat short patent 
flour $3.80@4.58, soft wheat short patent 
$3.80@4.58, standard patent $3.70 @ 4.38, 


bakers extra fancy $3.58@3.62, bakers short 
patent $3.50@3.55, bakers standard $3.45@ 


3.54. 

Omaha: Mills report sales ranging 30 to 
300% of capacity. Shipping directions on 
former sales good; prices a little higher. 


Quotations Oct. 2: family fancy $4.20, fam- 


ily standard $3.77, bakers short nominal, 
ceiling price $3.21. 
Wichita: Sales range from 0 to 75%, 


directions 75 to 100%, quotations unchanged 
at ceiling. 


Hutchinson: Apparently fearful of what 
the ceiling squeeze might do, buyers have 
emerged from seclusion to bring a _ tre- 


mendous increase in business volume. Round 
lot bookings fairly common despite the fact 
ceilings preclude business with bakers in 
large area. Contracts generally not satis- 
factory to mills. Family business also shows 


great increase in volume. Shipping direc- 
tions free. 
Salina: The advance in wheat market 


flour, but 
Shipping 


inquiries for 
been heavy. 


has made more 
bookings have not 
directions very good. 

Fort Worth: Family demand shows consid- 
erable improvement, both for prompt and 
deferred shipment, with some of the mills 
selling as much as 90% of capacity, while 
others report sales of 30 to 50% of capacity. 
Business in bakers still at a standstill as 
mills refuse to offer on present basis. Ship- 
ping instructions coming in well, with most 


mills running full time. Prices on family 
flour around 10c higher, plus 7c for addi- 
tional enrichment. Quotations Oct. 1: fam- 


tly flour 50's, extra high patent $4.20@4.35, 


high patent $3.95@4.15; standard bakers, 
100’s, 44% or less ash (nominal ceiling) 
$3.31; first clears nominal, 100's $2.80@3 


delivered Texas common points. Clears are 


in slow demand. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Following closing of Winni- 
peg grain exchange, wheat markets 
strengthened, with almost an avalanche of 
small flour orders, bringing spring wheat 
flour sales for the week up to about 170% 
of capacity. A week earlier they were 75% 
and a year ago 76%. 

Since then, however, there has been noth- 
ing doing. Mill managers say market about 
as quiet as they have ever experienced it, 
mere driblets from customers who missed 
the boat. With practically all grades at 
ceiling, they are unable to offer anything 
except standard patents, and these only to 
old customers who actually need flour. Some 


reasonably large bakers still buying from 
hand to mouth, having missed out earlier 
and waiting for soft spots. 

High gluten spring clears very scarce, 
and command ceilings. Army in market 
asking for bids f.0.b. Chicago and New 
York, delivery up to Dec. 1. As yet, no 
bookings reported. 

Shipping directions still very spotted. 


Directions with most companies would be 


welcome at this time, on account of the 
scarcity and sharp demand for feed. 
Quotations Oct. 5: established brands 


short patents $3.40@3.44, spring first patent 
$3.32@3.34, standard patent $3.27@3.30, 
fancy clear $3.37@3.40, first clear $3.13@ 
3.17, second clear $2.68@2.72, whole wheat 
$3.40@ 3.44. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Another 
spotted week, some mills reporting fair 
sales, others next to nothing; ceilings, how- 
ever, in part responsible; at present wheat 


levels, mills.cannot profitably sell their top 
grades at ceilings. Shipping directions fair 
to good, with demand for feed still far in 
excess of production. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago; Demand continues to improve. 
Inquiries much more numerous and most 
mill agents and mill branch offices report 
increased sales. Even more business pos- 
sible, but mills are not willing to accept 
offers, which are right at the ceiling. 
Sales range from one and two car lots up 
to 2,000 and 4,000 bbis. Shipping directions 
also better. Family demand also continues 
to improve with a fair amount of business 
reported. Deliveries good. Quotations Oct. 
2: spring top patent $3.52@3.59, standard 


patent $3.42@3.48, first clear $2.70@3.50, 
second clear $2, family flour $4.65@4.66; 
hard winter short patent $3.53@3.59, 95% 
patent $3.43@3.50, first clear $2.70@3.14, 
soft winter short patent $4.01@4,72, stand- 
ard patent $3.75@4.08, first clear $3.42@ 


3.64. 


St. Louis: 
demand, A 


Local mills report a_ better 
fairly good volume of hard 
and soft wheat flour sold to bakers for 60 
to 120 days. Family trade fair. Some 
improvement in car lot sales. Good de- 
mand for high protein clears, other grades 
slow. Prices unchanged. Jobbing trade 
advise some buying for 120 days’ shipment, 
otherwise bakers taking only for immedi- 
ate shipment. Shipping directions easier, 
Quotations Oct. 2: soft wheat bakers patent 


(ceiling price) $3.98, cake flour $4.58, 
straight $3.74, family soft wheat short pat- 
ent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, first 


clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers patent 
(ceiling price) $3.44, family short patent 
$3.57@3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, 
first clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat bakers 
patent, straight and 95% $3.44. 

Toledo: Efforts have been made to keep 
price of cash wheat from getting any far- 
ther out of line in spite of any advance in 
Chicago futures. Cost has worked down 
from $1.75@1.76 on bids, 26c¢ rate points 
to New York, for No. 2 red (26c¢ over cur- 
rent future) to $1.71%, Oct. 1, or 20c¢ over 
Chicago December. 

Sale of flour not entirely stopped, some 
sales being made right along, but millers 
obliged to hold firm at asking prices while 
buyers have been stalling around waiting 
for some concession, 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Demand and sales increased, oc- 
casioned chiefly by the strong wheat mar- 
ket, but heavy consumer demand also a fac- 
tor. Whole trade practically in the market 
for replenishment, with bakery branch lead- 
ing. Directions continue very heavy and 
orders on the books of mills are reduced 
very materially. Spring first clears in good 
demand and scarce, prices being firm. Prob- 
lem of securing sufficient labor to man the 
bakery plants continues to be a very press- 
ing problem, particularly in cities with 
heavy war industries. Foreign trade routine. 

Quotations Oct. 2: spring first patent 
$3.79, spring standard patent $3.69, spring 
first clear $3.55, hard winter short patent 
$3.79, hard winter 95% patent $3.69, hard 
winter first clear $3.55, soft winter short 
patent $4.16, soft winter straight $4.06. 

New York: Sales fairly general. Buyers 
are afraid that prices may get beyond ceil- 
ing levels. Already spring high glutens 
are out of the market and some mills have 
passed their ceilings on standard patents; 
others are at them and further jumps in 
wheat will put them out of the running. 
Clears holding firmly and in some cases at 
prices equal to standard patents. “South- 
western high glutens are offered, but stand- 
ards, although available, are generally above 
springs of comparable grade. Soft wheats 
from the East are out of the market; West 
Coast grades are higher. 

Quotations Oct. 1: spring high glutens 
not offered; standard patents $3.70@3.75, 
clears $3.60@3.75, southwestern high glu- 
tens $3.71@3.85, standard patents $3.67@ 
3.75, clears $3.20@3.50, Pacific Coast soft 
winters $4.11@4.26. 

Boston: Business slightly 
only on a comparative 
sales disappointing. 
following closing 
but consisted 
than sales. 






on 


improved, but 
basis, with total 
Some activity reported 
of the Winnipeg market, 
largely of inquiries rather 
Baking trade busy making 
ready for the new requirements for en- 
riched bread. Announcement of an increase 
on ceilings for enriched flour to 17c per 
cwt expected to shift some bakers, particu- 
larly of the smaller class from flour to 
other forms of enrichment. Stronger mar- 
ket trend has caused a number of mills to 
withdraw from market since they cannot do 
business on their present ceilings. There is 
no serious consequence at the moment, 


however, since few if any buyers are in 
dire need of flour. A limited number of 
sales of bread patents in small quantities 


and a fair amount of cake and pastry flour 
sales. Directions on old contracts satisfac- 
tory. Quotations Oct. 2: spring high gluten 
$3.98@ 4.05, short patent $3.82@3.88, stand- 
ard patent $3.72@3.82, first clear $3.60@ 
3.70; southwestern short patent $3.85@3.90, 
standard patent $3.75@3.85, Texas short 
patent %$3.82@3.90, standard patent $3.72@ 
3.82, soft winter patent $4.10@4.15, straights 
$3.90@4.10, clears $3.80@3.90. 


Philadel phia: yeneral undertone firm, 
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Week-end flour quotations, per sack, 
Chicago 

Spring first patent ......... $3.52@ 3.59 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.42@ 3.48 
Spring first clear ........++- 2.70@ 3.50 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.53@ 3.59 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 3.43@ 3.50 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.70@ 3.14 
Soft winter short patent.... 4.01@ 4.72 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.75@ 4.08 
Soft winter first clear ....... 3.42@ 3.64 
Rye flour, white ......++++-- 3.05@ 3.17 
Rye flour, dark .....--e-eee0- 2.40@ 2.84 

Seattle (98's) S. Francisco 

Family patent ...... a FS a | Pee 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 


§280-Ib cottons. 


packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Minneapolis Kansas City 8t. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$3.32@ 3.34 $....@.... $....@ 3.44 $....@ 3.79 rr er voce Dicee $3.75@ 3.82 $3.82@ 3.88 600 cP eaes ee Pr 
3.27@ 3.30 rr. Peet: ---@ 3.44 coce@ 3.69 3.70@ 3.75 Pree. viyt 3.68@ 3.72 3.72@ 3.82 cone sen SF 
3.13@ 3.17 coos @oees oe @ucee @ 3.55 3.60@ 3.75 Ter. Pree 3.60@ 3.65 3.60@ 3.70 eer. TT ee, ee 
wr. Pert 3.40@ 3.50 ~2++@ 3.44 @ 3.79 3.71@ 3.85 nesmeesas 3.70@ 3.78 3.85@ 3.90 er, Seer 4.45@ 4.65 
co@occe 3.35@ 3.40 3.44@ 3.49 @ 3.69 3.67@ 3.75 cnet nete 3.65@ 3.70 3.75@ 3.85 ree eae 4.30@ 4.45 
vePeces 2.65@ 2.90 2.68@ 3.06 @ 3.55 3.20@ 3.50 Tre. Fete connate enne eo Pere ecce@oves cane ecee 
eWecee ccueeces ~+++@ 3.98 oee-@ 4.16 coco @eoces ere: FTry, ee. sere 4.10@ 4.15 @ 4.85@ 4.95 
ooMecse ee, ee +++@ 3.74 ~-@ 4.06 ree ieee ere. Peri er rer 3.90@ 4.10 rrr Ieee 4.70@ 4.85 
ree eee coes@oces 3.32@ 3.75 ver. tte wer! Ith <u neeaes ee. Pree 3.80@ 3.90 oceePecee 4.35@ 4.55 
3.04@ 3.14 TT. ere --@ 3.44 oo oe @ 3.46 3.28@ 3.45 coe eevee 3.30@ 3.40 rer Pere rer Per oc ae Ge seee 
2.79@ 2.89 rrr, oyt er -@ 3.14 cree Bae ee Fre eee See re Peer , Seer ree ee — eee 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
OT Perr Buvec@ cece $200 oD weve Spring top patentf..$....@65.35 $....@5.30 Ont. 90% patentst. .$5.60@5.65 sees 
Montana ....... A a00% one Spring second pat.f/. ....@4.70 ....@4.80 
Spring first clearf... ....@38.60 ....@.... 


prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 


winter wheat flour. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecond-hand cottons. {98-lb cottons. 





moderate; prices held at or 

with some mills out of the 
extremely reluctant to offer 

narrow margins existing be- 

tween wheat costs and flour ceilings. De- 
mand a little better than for some time 
past, with inquiry mostly for medium and 
small-sized lots. Listings largely nominal. 
Quotations Oct. 2: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $3.75@3.82, standard patent $3.68@3.72, 
first spring clear $3.60@3.65, hard winter 
short patent $3.70@3.78, 95% $3.65@ 3.70, 
soft winter straights nominal. 

Pittsburgh: Demand 
what due to consumers being 
with flour for some time ahead. 
to limited lots of spring wheat 


with demand 
near ceilings, 
market or 

owing to the 


slackening some- 
well fortified 
Sales held 
and hard 








winters. Shipping directions show improve- 
ment. Family flour demand somewhat bet- 
ter while soft winter flours continue to be 
searce. Clears of better grades find prompt 
sales. Quotations Oct. 2: spring wheat 
short patent $3.75@3.80, straight $3.58@ 
3.65, first spring clear $3.44@3.56, hard win- 


$3.67@3.80, straight grade 
$3.50@3.59, high gluten $3.44@3.68, first 
clear $3.18@3.49, soft winter bakers short 
patent $4.51@4.64, straight grade $3.44@ 
3.52. 


ter short patent 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Sales practically at a 
standstill due to most southwestern hard 
wheat millers withdrawing quotations from 
market, unable to sell at ceiling prices. 
Some small sales reported in qualities un- 
der straight for fill-in purposes to bakers. 
Northern spring wheat flours still quoting 
f.o.b. mill points or Minneapolis. Few 
sales reported in limited quantities. Pa- 
cific Coast and midwestern selling at ceil- 
ing, with limited sales for quick delivery. 
Millers pooling shipments to complete car 
lots. Prices unchanged. Shipping direc- 
tions good. 

Quotations Oct. 2: hard spring wheat 
flours (f.o.b. mill points): family patent 
$3.50@3.65, first patent $3.40@3.50, stand- 
ard patent $3.30@3.40, fancy clear $3.20@ 
3.30, first clear $3.15@3.20, second clear $3 
@3.10; hard winter wheat family patent 
$3.70@3.80, bakers short patent $3.43, 95% 
$3.33, first clear $3.20@3.30, second clear 
$3.05@3.15, soft wheat short patent $4.30 
@4,.60, straight $3.80@3.95, first clear $3.30 
@3.60. 

Atlanta: Market continues dull, although 
bakers show more interest than manifest 
in some time. However, sales little and 
scattered, as many mills remain out of 
market entirely and not seeking business. 
Considerable improvement noted in shipping 
directions. With most of the bakery trade 
booked months ahead, slowness of railroad 
shipping has prompted a desire on the part 
of buyers to keep stocks at peak points. 
Family flour business continues to increase. 
Higher grade flours especially in good de- 
mand. Stocks of wholesale grocers and 
jobbers being built up again. New OPA 
enrichment charge of 7c per cwt added to 
all family flour prices. Very little change 
in sales to blenders, who largely confine 
buying to immediate needs. 

Quotations Oct. 2: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.83@3.90, standard patent 
$3.76@3.83, straight $3.65@3.79, first bakers 
clear $3.50@3.60, nominal; hard winter 
bakers short patent $3.73@3.83, standard 
patent $3.62@3.75, straight $3.55@3.65, fam- 
ily short patent $3.88@4.07, fancy patent 
$3.85, special patent $3.75, low protein 95% 


$3.57@3.67; soft wheat 95% $4.12@4.25, 
straight $4.03@4.14, fancy cut-off $3.62@ 
3.76, short patent $4.77@4.97, soft wheat 
family short patent $4.82@5.02. 

Nashville: There is a definite improve- 
ment in business, and while new sales are 


more or less confined to an occasional lot, 
specifications on older contracts unusually 
good. Mills are generally from 10 to 30 
days behind on shipments due to the short- 
age of manpower which cuts their running 
time to 16 and 18 hours a week instead of 


the full time which shipping specifications 
would allow. Blenders report outbound 
shipments fair to good. War maneuvers 
have held up or delayed shipments and 


they are cleaning up their stocks on hand. 
Bakery sales continue very good despite 
cooler weather; however, bakers report no 
new purchases of any size, more or less 
limiting their purchases to an occasional 
lot or so of special grades. Prices un- 
changed to 10c and lic higher. 

Quotations Oct. 2: soft winter wheat fam- 
ily short patent $4.85@4.95, standard pat- 
ent $4.70@4.85, straight $4.55@4.70, clears 
$4.35@4.55, hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent $4.45@4.65, standard patent $4.30@4.45, 
soft winter high patent pastry $4.75@4.85. 


wd 


‘ 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain unchanged. Cer- 
tain types are under price ceilings and a 
fair amount of car lot business reported, 
other types still above ceilings and sales 
continued on a limited scale on a lLe.l. 
basis. With some government business and 
old bookings mills are able to operate at 
approximately 60% of capacity, which is 
about all they have labor to handle. In- 
terior mills better situated in both labor 
and business and are operating at near ca- 


pacity. Quotations f.o.b. Seattle or ‘Tacoma 
Oct. 2: family patent $3.98. 
Portland: Little improvement in demand. 


Sagging wheat prices brought some flour 
below ceiling prices in domestic trade, and 
bookings increased, But on majority of 
flours, bulk of trade still being done in 
less than car lots. Interior mills have fair 
bookings with Middle West on soft wheat 
flours, but coast mills do not enjoy same 
ceiling levels. 

Some coast mills getting army and navy 
business, and along with old contracts show 
fair grinding operations, but business still 
on very much restricted basis on coast, with 
interior mills in better shape. 

Quotations Oct. 2, f.o.b. mill, 100's, cot- 
tons: all Montana $3.57, high gluten $3.57, 
bluestem topping $3.47, fancy hard wheat 
clears $3.31; whole wheat, 100% $3.46, gra- 
ham $3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal;: New business in spring 
wheat flour at a standstill owing to gov- 
ernment’s policy in closing Winnipeg grain 
exchange and suspending trading in futures. 
Domestic market has enough flour to cover 
needs, but if no definite announcement 
regarding new wheat trading arrangements 


is made before a great while some buyers 
may find their supplies dwindling to vanish- 
ing point. However, most mills have enough 
wheat on hand to keep them operating. 
Canadian mills are making no offers for 
export since it is impossible to do so as 
there is no ceiling in this market. They 
are booked up until the end of January in 
any case and very little if any new business 
could be squeezed in until after that date. 
All capacity available running full time on 
bookings from British government. No quo- 
tations for export available. 


Quotations Oct. 2: domestic top patent 
$5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40, in 
98-lb cottons, net car lots, Toronto-Mont- 


real freights. 

Supplies of winter wheat flour almost 
impossible to find. No car lots offered. 
Biscuit manufacturers scouring the country 
for supplies without finding anything like 
quantities needed. Wheat required for pro- 
duction of flour not being marketed. Even 
blended flour scarce. Prices purely nominal 
at around (Oct. 2) $5.60@5.65 bbl, in sec- 
ond-hand cottons, Montreal basis, but most 
mills’ ceilings lower than these figures. 

Farmers not making deliveries of winter 
wheat. In present western grain emergency 
they prefer to hold all their supplies. Prices 
nominally at ceiling, namely, $1.11@1.12 
bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 


Winnipeg: No new export business re- 
ported in Canadian flour, but domestic trade 
continues on good scale. Mills see no let-up 
in operations and all plants operating to 
capacity. Mills taking varying amounts of 
cash wheat,.chiefly for shipment to eastern 
Canada. Very little new crop wheat com- 
ing forward. Quotations Oct. 2: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
cottons; seconds, $4.80; second patents to 
bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Mills in western Canada con- 
tinue to operate at capacity levels in order 
to take care of sharply increased volume 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Sept. 2 143% 145 150% 152 146% 146 137% cece 141% 144 
Sept. 30 143% 144% 151% 151% 146% 145% 137% eves 142% 144% 
esas 143% 145 151% 152 146% 145% 137% 142% 144% 
eS “sea nes 143 144% 150% 151% 146 145% 137% 142% 143% 
ee. & -ve0s<s 142% 143% 150 150% 145% 144% ovee 141% 142% 
mk © cccvis 143% 144% 151% 151% 146% 145% er 142% 143% 
¢ ——CORN: =) ¢ OATS ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May’ Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Geet. BD cscs er 77% 74% 73% 70% 
Sept. 30 .... 76% 73% 72% 69% 
es ee ° 77 73% 72% 69% 
ee E sncons . 76% 72% 71% 68% 
Gas, € cevvve eer bee eau 75% 72% 71% 67% 
Gees &. vcavex s anes ry eens rr rer 76% 73 71% 68% 
—_———- RY B————— -———- - FLAX8 EBD——_—_—_. BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Sept. 29 110 111% 104% 106 298% 300% 298% see 115% 114 
Sept. 30 108% 110% 103% 105% 296% 299 296% cece 113% 111 
CMe EB sesias 109% 111% 103% 105% 296% 299% 296% Goes 113% 110% 
Cnet, FS sccces 108% 110% 103% 105% 296% 299% 296% 111% 108% 
a ere 107% 109% 102% 104% 294% 297% 294% 109% 107 
Wet, GB wecese 108% 110 103% 105 295 298% 295 111% 108% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarize 


d from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring bran ..........--- $..--@40.40 $....@87.75 $....@.... $....@.... $....@41.55 
Hard winter bran ....... ...-@40.40 ....@....  36.60@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@.... 
Standard middlings* ..... «+++ @40.40 3 ....@37.75 ....@.... 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
Flour middlingst ........ «++-@40.40 ....@87.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
Be GES cieciewessesecor 3000 40.40 3 ....@ 37.75 ....Q.-.. o+++@39.47 3 ....@41.55 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
ere reer Bicctiaete Gis cce Gees vee Beasstcsvs Baseetl tse< 
Hard winter bran ....... ...: ee oo +» @45.35 Se a ae veeeN wees 
Soft winter bran ........ er Pes Queen cone @Deese «++ +@43.09 +++» @43.30 
Standard middlings* .... ....@.... - @ 46.36 --@46.17 ccce Mess seed eee 
Flour middlingst ....... «.... @... - @45.35 +++ +@46.17 «+++ @43.09 +++ + @43.30 
ReG GOW ce ccccccsscceces er, Pert A. t wee”. | ee, couvel ee<a 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
' Toronto ......... $....@39.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
was qWinnipeg ....... ....@28.00 «e+ @29.00 6000 cues 


*Brown shorts. 


+tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


of export business and heavy domestic or- 
ders occasioned by influx of population due 
to war conditions. 

Movement of export flour from western 
mills continues secret, but substantial move- 
ments being made. Domestic hard picture 
steady, with bakeries taking bulk of flour 
and getting ready deliveries. Prices firm 
at ceiling levels and on a cash car basis 
for 98's, cottons, at $5.40 for top patents, 
$5 for bakers patents and $4.90 for Vita- 
min B. 

Soft wheat flour picture continues cloud- 
ed, with latest reports from Ontario millers 
indicating reductions expected in quantities 
made available for western market. It is 
quite possible that some cake and biscuit 
manufacturers may have to switch over to 
hard wheat grinds. Price steady, $7.50 to 
the trade. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Oct. 5 

Minneapolis: Supply situation more ag- 
gravated, as CCC feed wheat gets scarcer. 
As it fades from picture, demand becomes 
more urgent. Current production far short 
of needs. Millers say when they take care 
of mixed car inquiry they have very little 
left to apply against old contracts, and are 
not offering any for deferred delivery. Ceil- 
ings obtain, $37.75, Minneapolis. 

Oklahoma City: Excellent demand, with 
no change in prices; bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.90@1.95 bag of 100 lbs; for north- 
ern deliveries: bran, mill run and _ shorts 
$1.85@1.90. 


Omaha: Demand terrific and supply lim 
ited; car lots nominally ceiling, $36.50; les: 
than car lots selling at less than ceiling; 
mixed cars and pool cars at $37.50. 

Wichita: Demand far in excess of sup- 
ply; quotations unchanged at ceiling; bra: 
and shorts, basis Kansas City, $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand strong; trend firm 
supply short; bran, mill run, gray shorts 
$36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis. 


Salina: Demand excellent, trend steady 
supply insufficient; ceiling levels prevail! 
on bran and shorts. 

Fort Worth: Demand exceeds supply 


trend tight at ceiling; supply limited to cur 
rent production; output practically all going 
out in mixed cars with flour; wheat bran 
and gray shorts $43.40, mixed car ceilings 
del. group 3 or TCP. 

Chicago: No offerings; spring and hard 
winter bran, std. midds., flour midds., red 
dog $40.40, jobbers’ ceiling price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray ani 
brown shorts, $38.97@39.47; red dog, $39.47. 

Toledo: No change, selling at ceiling 
levels with no diminution in demand, nor 
any indication of it. 

Buffalo: While output has improved quit: 
materially it still is far short of demand 
trend firm; supply very light; bran, std 


midds., flour midds., red dog, second clea: 
and heavy mixed feeds $41.55. 

New York: Supply light; $46.06. 

Boston: Supplies continue scarce; resal: 


feeds equally as hard to obtain as mil 
offerings; CCC wheat for feed purposes har: 
to locate so that resellers are practicall 
in a position of having nothing with whic! 
to trade; quotations remain at ceilings 
spring bran, midds., mixed feed and re‘ 
dog, $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm 
supply light; bran, std. and pure sprin: 
$45.35 bid, hard winter $45.35, soft winte: 
ro std. and flour midds. and red do 


Pittsburgh: Demand active; trend higher 
supply limited; offerings very light; bran 
shorts, midds. and red dog $44.10, nomina! 

Atlanta: Heavy demand continues, wit 
offerings scarce and prices firm at maximun 
quotations. Feed wheat program operatin 
at higher sales rate than in July an 
August, and federal purchases of domesti 
and Canadian wheat continue well behin 
sales for feed they are designed to re- 
plenish. Transportation difficulties hampe! 
ing acquisition and distribution of supplie- 
by the Commodity Credit Corp., bringin: 
about need to parcel out limited supplie= 
Stocks low throughout South. Some mil!- 
buying wheat on open market to use 
scratch feeds. Several cars of wheat sol’ 
for feed purposes during the past week @' 
$1.77@1.78 bu, compared with delivere:! 


price on feed wheat from CCC of $1.11: 
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bran and gray shorts remain at ceiling of 
$46.30@46.80, with ground feed wheat $48 
@50, ground oats $67.50@68.50, ground bar- 
ley $64.50@65.50, hominy feed $52, rice 
bran $37.40. 

Nashville: Demand continues very good, 
as pastures are in poor condition; cooler 
weather necessitates more feeding; prac- 
tically no offerings; majority of mills can 
sell at their mill doors or their production 
is taken up in mixed cars of flour and feed; 
prices still at the ceilings; both bran and 
shorts $43.30 in straight car lots or $44.30 
in mixed car lots. 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply limited; $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton, f.o.b. mill. 

Ogden: Millfeed trade excellent, with 


plants operating to capacity seven days per 
week, 24 hours per day; demand brisk, 
with prices stationary. Quotations (station- 
ary): red bran and mill run, blended, white, 
midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Denver prices: red bran and mill run, 
blended, white, midds. $41.10 per ton, ceil- 
ing. California prices (ceiling): red bran 
and mill run, blended, white $41.10; midds. 
$42.10, car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal., 
with Los Angeles up $1, ceiling. 

Los Angeles: Supply limited; Kansas bran, 
$47.50. 

Toronto-Montreal: Continues in strong de- 
mand; compared with other forms of feed 
it is exceptionally good value owing to the 
ceiling; production increased as compared 
with former years, but not nearly sufficient 
for demand; exports limited, as permits 
are scarce. The latter when available 
worth $13.50@14 ton. Bran $29, shorts 
$30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
freight basis. Export price is $45.50 ton, 
basis Montreal freights, Canadian funds, the 
equivalent of the Boston ceiling. 

Winnipeg: Demand keen and all supplies 
moving freely into consumptive channels, 
largely to eastern Canada. Bran $28, shorts 
$29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; no change in 
local situation. Supplies from western in 
good movement, but demand is very acute 
and insistent, not only here but in other 
parts of the country, with a resulting tend- 
ency toward curtailing shipments; quota- 
tions on a cash car basis unchanged; bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80 and midds. $33.80. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal in fair demand. Usual fall increase 
in business developing slowly. Production, 
owing to labor difficulties, at a low point. 
Quotations Oct. 2: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 
80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 
98’s, jute, $3.85 bag, Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal moderate; no accumulation of sup- 
plies; plants operating part time. Quota- 
tions Oct. 2: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks $3.25 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats, 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Oct. 2 at $5.60 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Prices 
again higher, following strength in grain. 
Top grades up 6c sack for week and dark 
rye 12c; uneasiness among those buyers 
who did not get in at the lower levels, and 
some buying in a small way. No big con- 
tracting, however. Continued good direc- 
tions cutting deeply into business on mill 
books, and freer buying in prospect; pure 
white rye flour $3.04@3.14 per sack, in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$2.94@3.04, pure dark $2.79@2.89. 

Chicago: Demand shows improvement, 
and although buying is not general, sales 
are more numerous; directions fair; white 
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patent rye $3.05@3.17, medium $2.95@3.07, 
dark $2.40@2.84. 

Philadelphia: Market ruled firm and high- 
er, with offerings light and demand mod- 
erate early last week, but the tone of the 
market turned soft near the close and, 
while the advance was sustained, offerings 
fully ample for requirements; white patent 
$3.30@3.40. 

St. Louis: Prices up lic; sales and ship- 
ping directions improved; pure white flour 


$3.44, medium $3.34, dark $3.14, rye meal 
$3.24. 
Buffalo: Demand brisk; trend firm; sup- 


ply ample; white $3.45, medium $3.35, dark 
$3.15. 


New York: Sales reported fair; scattered 
lots; pure white patents $3.28@3.45. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, medium 
dark rye $3.45, Wisconsin pure straight 
$3.92, Wisconsin white patent $4.04. 

Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye 
flour $2.68@2.81, medium $2.35@2.68, dark 
$2.30@ 2.37. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: With prices at ceilings, new 
bookings are limited. On inquiry, mills 
quote ceilings, but buyers claim to be able 
to get what they want elsewhtre for less. 
Directions are off, with many cancellations 
due to lack of help. Ceiling at Minneap- 
olis is $3.62@38.72 sack, bulk, for No. 1 
semolina. 

In the week ended Oct. 2, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 191,312 sacks 
durum products against 198,343 in the pre- 
vious week. 


Philadelphia: Offerings moderate, while 
trade is quiet; prices show no important 
change; No. 1 fancy $4.02, No. 1 regular 
$3.92. 

Buffalo: With the current wheat advance, 


the squeeze between wheat costs and sales 
ceilings retards demand and sales. Ship- 
ping directions against contracts good; trend 
firm; supply fair; No. 1 $3.97, durum fancy 
patent $3.97, macaroni flour $3.72, first clear 
$3.12, second clear $2.12. 

Pittsburgh: Demand 
changed; supply ample; 
No. 1 standard $3.88 cwt. 

Chicago: Business continues light, with a 
few small sales at the ceiling levels. Direc- 
tions fair; No. 1 semolina $3.75@3.76, stand- 
ard No. 1 $3.65@3.66. 

St. Louis: Prices unchangei; sales and 
shipping directions slow; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.8} 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 


light; trend un- 
No. 1 fancy $3.98, 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Sept. 25, 1943, and Sept. 26, 1942, as report- 
ed to the United States Bureau of Agricul- 

tural Economics, in bus (000's omitted): 

Canadian 

--American— -—in bond— 
Sept.25 Sept.26 Sept.25 Sept.26 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
Wheat ...... 205,214 268,042 6,769 16,134 
COFR ccccsvee 8,101 38,108 eee ees 
Oats ..ccecee 16,175 9,973 1,354 nee 
BOO cosvvcees 23,302 18,184 868 923 
Barley ...... 20,219 9,632 907 14 
Flaxseed .... 4,038 4,684 eee awe 


Stocks of United States grain in store i 
Canadian markets Sept. 25 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (86,000 bus); corn, 
104,000 (5,023,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to the Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
Week ending 
Sept. 18 Sept. 25 
36,350 37,802 





Oct. 2 
Five mills 29,524 


*Four mills. 


—— 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), 
year ago: 


of date Oct. 2, and corresponding date of a 














7-—Wheat—, -——Corn——, -—Oats—,, -—-Rye—», --Barley— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
ee 1,198 7,270 23 192 35 5 89 84 6 4 
MET SiN a's #0 GC dG 4s 4,963 6,393 203 4,055 1,850 1,659 3,542 4,552 1,762 481 
MOE iteccscvcese 170 360 ee es oe ee ee ee oe ee 
ll eee 9,073 11,446 2,027 12,097 1,667 1,798 9,206 3,705 905 597 
PENS cee cccvescss oe ee oe ee os oe e* 134 eo ee 
i Syne ‘ 160 2 ee 6 os 260 . 240 
TT al Ni sea tari 4 are ce 30,190 35,502 -- 2,384 962 635 1,959 1,317 2,081 941 
WONG WROCER. .cceccessec 9,970 15,591 217 176 141 180 53 7 75 32 
._  . a eeaernres 4,861 5,668 ee 18 ee ee ee ee ee 
PN  sodez eevee 10,074 12,015 -% 24 es es - re - 
Indianapolis Cesrconere 1,884 1,783 420 1,584 366 519 125 45 30 os 
ME SE occcescees 29,947 40,035 1,315 1,330 940- 227 945 328 917 69 
Milwaukee ............ 1,557 1,594 63 1,753 11 102 70 1,065 2,839 1,605 
a ee 28,618 35,254 95 3,310 2,960 2,200 5,190 4,915 5,450 4,193 
oe Ae er ee 1,332 2,102 28 75 192 ee 3 95 1 
a). Serer 88 455 58 88 1 10 1 1 ee 10 
| Eee 13,608 17,696 1,065 4,283 2,712 627 412 141 818 479 
, +e 403 886 264 500 17 44 oe es 293 156 
Philadelphia .......... 1,099 2,633 21 5 25 15 84 39 2 1 
EE ats 60, 6'4,0% 014-00 6,283 6,801 1,085 3,088 905 532 51 904 415 121 
ee en, MTEC 855 2,408 79 448 501 123 83 60 271 89 
<hsae cepa eee 5,370 6,480 442 350 643 96 8 9 64 7 
. errs 6,724 8,762 1 1 73 1 es ee 39 1 
PRED S25 o 603s nas oes ee 118 22 oe ee ew ee ae ee 
BOBS cevcccccoes 168,267 220,392 7,406 35,761 14,001 8,787 21,818 17,659 16,062 9,027 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Oct. 1, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 












































minals ....... 60,351 1,262. 9,968 10,339 
Private terminals ° ee 48 6 
WOOO co cwec nce 50,351 1,262 10,016 10,345 

Vancouver-New 

Westminster 17,180 127 59 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WEROTS ccccccee 13,800 eA 18 96 
| eee 1,956 +2 oe 
VICCOTER ccccccecs 1,027 
Prince Rupert 1,210 

0 eee 85,523 1,262 10,161 10,499 
TOP GOO kcances 168,985 106 970 3,873 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,715 43 1,108 1,132 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

OFM GIV. cecccs 273 oe 31 20 
DOORS cccivses 5,988 43 1,138 1,152 

Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

EMBO ceccccess 4,378 -- 1,209 1,920 

BONE. eo cneactines 414 2 911 553 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

CPR GIV.- vecese 274 o* 15 18 
BOAO wccccese 5,067 2 2,135 2,492 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1-Oct. 1, 1943 

Ft. Wm,-Pt. Ar.. 37,508 690 18,463,14,873 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

ern div. 1,244 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-Oct. 1, 1943 


bt 
uu 
~~ 


153 


Ft. Wm.,-Pt. Ar.. 42,363 808 16,135 12,479 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Orme Giv. ccccse 3,037 175 134 








FLOUR BARRELS 


New, high grade barrels, for 
flour and other food prod- 
ucts, are available at our 
cooper shops which are stra-_ | 
tegically located throughout | 
the South and Southeast. For 
any quantity, one barrel toa | 
carload, send inquiries to: 


THE J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY | 


418-422 Liberty National Life Bidg. 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA | 








| 
| 











BAGS WANTED 


OBSOLETE BRANDS OF COTTON BAGS—any 
size from 3 lbs up. ALSO SCRAP COTTON BAGS, 
Torn, Soiled or Water Damaged; any quantity. 
Need this Material to supply WAR INDUSTRIES. 


CONTAINER PRODUCTS CO. 
2688 E. 37th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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WANT ADS 























WANTED — 
BRAN - MIDDLINGS 


EZL. DUNWOODY Co. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


HELP WANTED 
Vv j 


WANTED — Southeastern Flour Salesman 


Large southwestern mill desires to engage 
salesman with exceptional experience and 
highest standing to sell its well known and 
established family flour in southeastern 
states. Will have no trouble reaching agree- 
ment wtih right man. Correspondence con- 
fidential. Address Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 




















SITUATIONS 


WANTED 
v 


WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
good 100- to 300-bbi mill; second job 
considered in larger mill; available now. 
Address Box 116, Anamoose, N. le 











HEAD MILLER, WITH KNOWLEDGE 
considerably above average, and ability to 
prove it, open for permanent employ- 
ment; skilled in maintenance, reflowing, 
close yields and low ash flours; now in 
Minneapolis. Address 6391, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—75-BBL FLOUR AND FEED 
mill; Wolf equipment, electric power; 
good feed and feed grinding business; 
owners retiring. Address Vivian & An- 
derson, Westhope, N. D. 

















100-BBL FLOUR MILL IN MANITOBA, 
active concern; owner selling because of 
physical disability. For particulars ad- 
dress ‘‘Manitoba,"’ care The Northwestern 
Miller, 1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 

















: v 

K C SACK CLEANER COMPLETE AND 
in very good condition. Fargo Bakery 
Co., 717 Eighth St N, Fargo, N. D. 

FOR SALE—50-BBL FLOUR MILL, 
cleaning machinery, elevators, shafting, 
hangers, belting, etc. 20-h.p. motor. 
Monroe Roller Mills, Monroe, Wis. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
v ] 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 


—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 49707 The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Looking Ahead??. - 


Toa few—with vision—in the equip- 
ment, process, or production fields, 
for flour, bread or cereals, I am 
pleased to offer my services as a 


CONSULTING 
CEREAL CHEMIST 


Conferences by appointment only. 
PLEASE WRITE. 
BERT D. INGELS 
111 S. Harrison St. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 























FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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“SUPER FLOUR” 


Here is a really “big flour 














With a generous wholesome 
quality 


That gives the baker confi- 
dence in its performance 


A flour that will stand as 
much punishment as 


A good baker ever has the 


heart to give good, honest 
flour. 


You will share our pride in 
it as soon as you see it. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bbls. Daily 





| Security” 


BAKERS SHORT 
PATENT 





12% Protein, 40% Ash 


2, 


FLOUR ‘ 


Ps Enon LOAVES TO THE BARREL 
i 1 BETTER. BREAD. . e 


All flours enriched for 
customers who prefer it. 








Guaranteed analysis flours milled 
from central Kansas Premium Wheat. 


The brand is your quality guarantee. 


Security—Security Flour 
from Security Mills 


The SECURITY FLOUR MILLS (CO. 


W. A. CHAIN, Manager 
ABILENE, KANSAS 




















FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


he ... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















For the baker who cares 

CHEROKEE | Ss sr" 

. ee. exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 
spring wheat 


CAPITAL FiLour MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 
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BREAD AD PLAN DESCRIBED 
AT FLEISCHMANN MEETING 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The “Bread is Basic” 
national campaign, sponsored by Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 
large group of Chicago 
luncheon given by the local Fleischmann 
Division, Sept. 14, at the Sherman Hotel. 


G. Krueger, of the company’s local 


was described to a 


bakers at a 


office, extended a welcome to the bakers 
and presented M. G. Rhodes, sales man- 
ager, who said that, although the bak- 
ery problems of today are supplies and 
manpower, it is advisable to plan and 
prepare sales programs for the future. 
He said that this is the twenty-first 
year his company has conducted an ad- 
vertising campaign for the baking in- 
dustry. 

J. Donlan, of the American Weekly, 
of the 
Basic” campaign and how bakers can be 


gave a description “Bread is 


helped by it. Bakers still have plenty 
of competition, he said, especially from 
breakfast cereals, which are being ad- 
vertised more than ever. The “Bread is 
Basic” campaign is appearing in maga- 
zines and newspapers with 29,000,000 
circulation. 

J. McGarty, of the Fleischmann cen- 
tral regional office, explained bakers can 
obtain and make -use of the campaign 
material. Copies of the advertisements 
and schedules of their appearance in the 
magazines and newspapers are available 
so that bakers can tie in with the cam- 
paign. 
gestions, as well as special material for 
Mr. McGarty mentioned 
that in the near future a new book on 


There are menu and recipe sug- 
retail bakers. 


retail selling, written by Alice Dowling, 
will be published. 

A. R. Fleischmann, vice president of 
Standard Brands, was presented and ex- 
pressed the hope that bakers will get 
much help and benefit from the “Bread 
is Basic” campaign. 

Similar luncheons are being held in 
other sections to explain the campaign. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN MICHIGAN CLUB 
PLANS MEETING SERIES 


The Retail Bakers Club 
Michigan will hold its meetings this year 
as before. 
meeting held at the home of President 





of Western 
This was decided upon at a 


Tony Last, which all the officers attend- 
ed. Officers are the same as last year: 
president, Tony Last, E & T Bake Shop, 
Holland; vice president, Henry Van 
Dyke, Betty Lou Bakery, Grand Rapids; 
corresponding secretary, W. H. Laug, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Grand 
Son- 
Ce., 
It was decided to hold 


Rapids; secretary-treasurer, H. J. 
neveldt, Distributing 
Grand Rapids. 


Sonneveldt 


meetings on the second Monday of each 
month, October through May. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPECIALTY PACKAGE GROUP 
ORGANIZES TO STANDARDIZE 
New York, N. Y.—The 
Flexible Container Manufacturers Insti- 


Specialty 


tute has been formed by a group of 
specialty bag manufacturers, as a fact 
finding body, aiming to simplify and 
standardize the products being made by 
them for the government, and to deter- 
mine the most economical ways to use 
critical materials. Gordon Friend, of 
the Thomas Royal Co., Philadelphia, was 
elected president at a meeting in the 














Waldorf Astoria, and it is expected that 


about 100 manufacturers will be mem- 
bers. 

The institute will be able to present 
the view of the industry to the OPA 
and other government agencies, and an 
advisory committee has already gone to 
Washington to discuss current war pro- 
duction problems with the WPB. 

Manufacturers’ represented in the 


group make products of paper, cello- 


phane, hammered aluminum, glassine and 
other flexible materials, and most of 
them have already developed some par- 


ticular packaging for the armed forces. 
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In the postwar period, the institute will 


conduct research for markets for new 


products. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RATION COUPONS IN SMALL 
DENOMINATIONS PREPARED 


Bakers whose base use of processed 
foods is less than 2,000 lbs during any 
period will no longer be permitted to 
have ration bank accounts, If they have 
such accounts now, they must close them 
by Nov. 1, 1943, and notify their banks 
of that fact. 





Be Proud of Your Job, 
As We are of Ours... 
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DATED FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 
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In place of ration certificates, bakers 


will receive “ration coupons” issued in 
100, 20, 5 and 


This will make it easier for 


denominations of 1,000, 
1 points. 
them to buy rationed foods from more 
than one supplier. The same arrange- 
ment applies to shortening and other 
items coming under the meat program. 

Bakers (2,000 
lbs) will continue to receive certificates, 
they 
made use of their privilege to take part 


above the cut-off line 


as usual, even though have not 


in ration banking. It is then entirely 
up to them whether or not they will 
use a ration bank account. 






FLOUR 





C0) 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL + CANADA 











Millers of Canadian 
| | Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 











oS 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada's 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Ed ton and Medicine Hat 


p 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 

















SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 














© . 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 


TORONTO ELEVATORS Hocolving, Shipping and xporting 


tion Contracts Promptly Executed 


L | M IT E D ome eee ee Lethbridge, 


Monte pines Grain Exchange, 


Grain and Feed hicago Board of Trade 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto ; Exp oO r t Fl O u r 
3 Million Bushel Elevator—Sarnia 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 








TORONTO, CANADA 








Special Service to Flour Mills on 








a 
The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN Pit pony py rel 
COMPANY LIMITED and Transportation 
462 Oountry Elevators f ’ 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,600 Bus, SL 
Grain Exchange, Winnipeg Western Assurance 
Company 








TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON >. LTD. 


Canadian Hard Spring 


450 Elevators in Manitoba, Canadian Agents 
Wheat Saskatchewan oak hee Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. AP. er cae INC., 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 











111 John Street, New York 
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3 NN Ke yee — 
CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON Se (aE) ee TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY craig re Om STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


= UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ig 

















CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Mapleshaw 
Ont Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,00 BBLS. DAILY 


“Pla Leat Milling Co. Limited. 














\ EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED 


Lake of the Woods 


SINCE 1887 


_— Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Makers of CANADIAN 





coma —— 
USED 


HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Miils at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Off WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, ~ REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


~ JUTE - JUTE - 
wre BAGS corn 

- BAGS - BAGS 

| COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


| 
* 








The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


A 











Since we 
James kechardson & dons 


/ 


Grain 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 
Cable Address: ‘““WoLmacs”’ 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
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_ VANCOUVER BAKERS GET 
GRAY PLANNING FUTURE 


Vancouver, B. C.—Bakery establish- 
ments, along with hundreds of other in- 
dustries in this area, are daily 
the effects of the manpower shortage. 
While most of the larger establishments 


feeling 


have been able so far to keep produc- 
tion of bread up to demand, bakers are 
getting more gray 
the future. 


hairs planning for 


In a number of the bakeries, even with 
a certain amount of priority on man- 
power for an essential industry, it has 
become necessary to use more and more 
women to keep the loaves coming out 
every day. There are a number of bak- 
ery jobs which are not suited for women, 
but in those jobs to which the women 
have been assigned the general report 
is that they are doing a very good job. 

Another prime headache for the baker 
is that of ingredients. With sugar sup- 
plies cut down to 70% and shortening 
very difficult to obtain along with such 
things as raisins, more and more cake 
bakers are getting to a point where they 
are rationing their customers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY ENGINEER SAFETY 
CODE PROJECT APPROVED 


F. L. Moore, Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica, New York, chairman of the safety 
committee of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, reports that he has 
been officially advised by the American 
that the latter 
has approved the initiation of the proj- 
ect for the safety code for bakery equip- 
ment. 





Standards Association 


The scope of this project has been 
stated as follows: Safety standards for 
the construction, installation, operation 
machinery 
and equipment used within the bakery, 
such as mixers, proofers, rounders, mold- 


and maintenance of bakery 


ers, brakes, ovens, slicing and wrapping 
machines, racks, 
ete. 


troughs, hand trucks, 


The American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers has been assigned administrative 


sponsorship for this project. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONGRESSMAN RAMEY SPEAKS 
TO N. E. OHIO ASSOCIATION 
Congressman Homer Ramey, of Ohio, 
and John T. McCarthy, president of the 
American Bakers Association, were prin- 
cipal speakers before the recent meeting 
of the Northwestern Ohio Master Bakers 
Association at Toledo. The congress- 
write him 
about matters in which they are inter- 


man urged constituents to 
ested and keep him informed of condi- 
tions that need correction. Mr. Mce- 
Carthy reviewed developments in the 
wartime baking conditions and put par- 
ticular stress on the fact that bakers 
should observe the regulations of Food 
Distribution Order No. 1. More com- 
plete compliance is necessary, he said, 
particularly with respect to the ban on 
stale returns, 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FEATURE SPLIT-TOP LOAF 
The split-top loaf is featured by Gor- 
don’s Baking Co., of Los Angeles, in a 
new advertising campaign. “Look for 
the split-top” iS the headline of cam- 
paign, which thus far has been centered 
on billboards. 











Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


ow 








_ WALL“ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


’ si Veen Dano 0 


KANSAS | ° 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


—and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity en Cable or 
800 bbls OK “Washi 
as... ‘et High-Grade 
H heat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 


Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 


Capacity 700 Barrels 


“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, Nn. y. 








TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Chicago Columbus a som 
St. Louis Portland caicage Cit 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis 
Omaha Enid Omaha 
Toledo Columbus 


MILLING HE ‘RO! CVERY 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING "SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
OFFICES 
Nashville Peoria 
nid Galveston 
Minneapolis Portland 
Davenport San Francisco 
Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 


Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 














R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,”’ Toronto. 

















MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 














GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS» 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CaBLE AppREss, "GILLESPIE," SypNEY 











CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


Successors to 


VANCOUVER 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


COTTON 
BAGS 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


JUTE 
BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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a thigicy 
ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sSEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE City 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


| 
| BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 
Cable Address: ‘Wasco.’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








66 ° 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
1amo n ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 














POOR UNCLE 


“My poor uncle gets dizzy spells from 
cigarets.” 

“Is that what inhaling them does to 
him?” 

“No, that’s what bending down and 
picking them off the sidewalk does to 
him.” 

vv 
ORIGINAL LIE DETECTOR 

“Have you read about those new in- 
struments that can tell when a man is 
lying ” 

“Read about them! I married one!” 

¥ ¥ 
CONSULT THE SCHEDULE 

Father—Who was that man I saw 
you kissing last night? 

Daughter—What time was it? 

v ¥ 
SILLY SIGNS 

Conductor—Can’t you see that sign, 
“No Smoking”? 

Sailor—Sure, Mike, that’s plain enough, 
but there are so many dippy signs here. 
One says, “Wear Nemo Corsets.” So I 
ain’t paying any attention to any of 
“em. 

¥ ¥ 
THERE'S ONE IN EVERY CAMP 

Fort Custer: The story goes that one 
private, newly inducted, passed an offi- 
cer without saluting. “Didn’t you see 
me?” the officer stopped the rookie. 

“Yes, I did,” the private replied, “but 
I was smoking. It says here in this 
book that you ain’t supposed to salute 
when you have a cigaret in your mouth.” 

¥ ¥ 
MUTUAL 

Two Irishmen met. 
“How are you, Mike?” 

“Terrible, terrible!” replied the other. 
“It is shtarvation that is staring me in 
the face.” 

“Is that so,” said the other. “It 
couldn’t be very pleasant for aither of 
ye, I’m shure !”—Wall Street Journal, 


Said the first, 


¥ ¥ 
ADDICT 
Joe—My wife says if I don’t give up 
golf she’ll leave me. 
Moe.—Hard luck, I’d say. 
Joe.—yYes, I'll miss her. 
¥v ¥ 
UP AND COMING 
There was a young freshman from 
Ember, 
Who came to the “U” in September. 
Her hair was a-fluff, 
That girl knew her stuff— 
She married the prof in December. 
¥ ¥ 
SOFT SOAP? 


A young lady went into a drug store, 
“Have you any Life Buoy,” she asked? 
“Set the pace lady,” said the new clerk. 
—Wall Street Journal. 
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GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 














New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Ww. Pp . FF 





Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO.. Ltd JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
i a ‘ FLOUR * to | acetal FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
“Copley,” Thornton Hough Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street si 
Cheshire BELFAST, IRELAND C, I, F. business much preferred. 
LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast Cable Address: “GLENCATRN,” Glasgow 
Cable Address: ‘*TRONTOPRI,’”’ London i 
M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN . 
ciabatta SIDNEY SMITH CRAWFORD & LAW McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. | livia LONDON. Fa. sain Games a: 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT — wane Se oe 19 loo St. 
IMPORTERS FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers ee a amed 
See tat CEREAL PRODUCTS LONDON, E. C. 3 Cubte Adtue: “Manwen.” Geeta 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 
Cable Address: ““Dor¥rracu,’’ London PILLMAN & PHILLIP, S ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. WATSON & P HILIP, LTD. 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. (GLASGOW) LTD. mirth ageimgperic 
FLOUR IMPORTERS - = Pp | 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
52, Mark Lane, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, Oiitie btinnas =o hei cpr | 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Hy A . w. . 
LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST . | Cables: “Puitip,” Dundee 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd 
bs , and FLOUR | FLOUR IMPORTERS __ IMPORTERS OF 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers Corys’ Buildings FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
LONDON, E. C. 3 5 } Baltic Chambers FICES ALS 
. » Kinema ERARCBGE S| ShWalinon Sweet GLASGOW | aveppodt™ “ “Lorry 
Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London S ene ey Street ow Pe a DUBLIN BELFAST 
Cc. E. FEAST & CO. FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. ROBERT CARSON & CO. Buy and Sell 
MP... Seton IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, _ Through 
=rU BRE | LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, FLOUR IMPORTERS W 
Subscription Room FEED, ETC. A N T A D S 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 000 MB eee 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. ; THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool | Cable Address: ‘'DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 
Low Grades and We are always in the Market for Francis M Franco JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
eo DOMESTIC EXPORT 
Millf d Hard and Soft Wheat Flours , 
illfee FLOUR FLOUR 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY P. O. Box 646 701 LaGaize Gr. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY Produce Exchange, NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 





























ELLYAorc | Btitelsumen | sr. srrisix co. | $time 


wo Merchandisers" OR FLOUR Flour Mill Agents Cliff H. Morris & Co. 






|= fok-pgeky 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


o 3 NEW YORK 
Old Mo. Siehtonn Ave Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x1 




















THE FRANK R. PRINA | (FLOUR 
a CORPORATION Broker and Merchandiser | | ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


F L O U R Domestic FLOUR export DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! ees > a ge Correspondence Solicited 





























J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 


ANALYSES H. J. GREENBANK 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN & COMPANY 


L.6. SPINDLER 
Dspendibus MayiBarvice FLOUR 


Siebel Institute of Technology QUALITY FLOUR 


960 Montana CHICAGO, Ill PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 






































HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & Ruaeee Ds See KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
LARSEN CO. —— & — GOLD LEAF Flour Brokers 
All FLOUR Grades ~ CAKE FLOUR piace pte 

410-420 N. Western Ave... CHICAGO, ILL. 117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. New York City and San Francisco 
HUBERT J. HORAN E. S. THOMPSON WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. Flour Specialists $i2t'hocr* 

roreicn KILOUR pomestic FLOUR ~~ pone mo af M. S. Brownold Company 

31st and Market Streets Produce Exchange Building Products Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. New York City 280 Madison Ave. New York Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich, 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


Inc. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN *t° COLORADO 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











FULTON S 
AS TTT | BAG & COTTON RE PE) Cie 


MILLS 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING co. 














eINDEX OF ADVERTISERS - 








Abilene Flour Mills Co.......++++++ 

Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co........eeeeeeeeeee 
Akron Belting Co. 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.........- 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... 
Alva Roller Mills ......eeeeceseceeveces 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. .....-eeeeeeecceees 
American Bakers Machinery Co.......++-+ 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, Ine. 
American Machine & Foundry Co....... 
Ames Harris Neville Co........+.+-e00% 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 44, 
Appraisal Service Co., IMC.......++++00+ 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .....-+-e+65 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co..........- 
Arnold Millime Ce. .scccceccccseccecses 
Atkinson Milling Co. 
B jagpak, Inc, 

Barnett & Record Co. .....+ee-eee- 
taxter, A. E., Engineering Co.........- 
jay State Milling Co.......cceseecveees 
Beckenbach, Clem L. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Big Jo Flour Mille. .....cccccccccccvcce 
Biack Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 
BMS, J. The cc cccesecaessccscescesesee 
Blodgett, Frank H., 
Borden Co, ..cccccccccceccccccecescvece 
Bowersock Mills 
Bowsher, N. P., CO... ccccccccsccccessce 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Ine, 
Brownold, M. S., CO. ...ccceseccceeeccs 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Buckeye Cereal Co. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 


Bunge Elevator Corp. 
te Cameron, John F., & C0.....6+e00% 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd..........+- 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co..........+- 
Cannon Valley Milling Co..........e+e08 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 
Cargill, Ine, 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd........cecees 
Centennial Flouring Mills 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chandler, Arthur L., 
Chase Bag Company 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co........6-+00 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
ChHUbD B& BOM wecccccceesvecssvccsscecces 
Coatsworth & Cooper 
Colborme Mig. Co. ciccecccvccssccctscaes 
Coleman, David, IMC. ..cccccccccccvcces 
Collins Flour Mills, Imc........e.e+-eee8 
Colorado Milling *& Elevator Co......... 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander Milling Co. .......e.ceeeee 
Commander-Lararbee Milling Co........ 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co.........++4. 
Continental Grain Co. ...ccceceeeeecees 
Corn Products Sales Co.......ccceeeeeee 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co......ee.eeeeee 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd.........:.. 
Crawiord & LOW occcccccccsceseccecess 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Crete BEGG, THO oc cccccccsecccceseveuse 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Mills 





D Dairymen's League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc. 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 

Day Co. 


De Lisser, Andrew 
De Stefano, UlysseS .....scccceseceees 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ....cceeeceeeevee 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Doughnut Corporation of 
Dow Chemical Co, 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
DumwooGy TMStItwte 2. ceccccsesescscees 
Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. 


IMC... wc cccccces 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co..........ee0% 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, 
& Lighting Co., 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Safety Car Heating 
EMG. cvsceceesccaséee 


Farquhar Bros. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Farwell & Rhines Co............eeee00s 
Feast, C. E., & Co 
Perhe CO. eccccscsescccsvccecsescscsenes 
Federal Mill, Inc. 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
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Fisher & Fallgatter ....ccccsccccccvcese 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. .....+.++ee0++ 
Flour Mills of America, Inc........+-++:+ 
Food Research Laboratories, 
Foods, Inc. 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd......... 
Fort Morgan Mills 
Franco, Francis M. es oe 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills...........+++ 


‘\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co... 

MH Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co.............+ 
Gemorel BERG, ERC. .ccccvcscess Cover 4, 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Glebe MUMIA Ge. cccccsceresececcccsce 
Goethel, Alfred ©., Co. .ccccccccesesece 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co............ 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co 


Bietiky BGs. Oe. ccccccvescvcecsecns 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M. ..cccceee eeccscve 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co...........+:. 
HarGeaty Millime Ge. .ccsscvsvsccesvose 
Harris Bros. & Oe., TRG. svcccrcccvceces 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, Henry, Inc, .... 
ee ae errr rrr reir 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Ine. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., 
SOOTRM, -FEONE Je 6.vce wdc s 680600206068 
Hosmer, Calvin; 
ee oe a eer eee eee ry 
BEUBEOTA BETINS OO. 2 ccccccccvvccesvece 
Hunter Milling Co. .......... ° 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
ce Pe re ere Tey 
BRUNER, BOSIGON BG GO. cscicivcccccvcsvonss 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. .........+++% 


Jaeger, Frank, 

FonRigoh, W. Ja, GOreccccevvcevseses 
Jewell, L. R., & Son...... ce beaten ae eae e 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. .....cseseeseves 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Joseph, I. S., Co., 
Junction City Milling Co........csceseee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co............0.% 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly Flour Co. 


Kelly, William, Milling Co.............. 
Bent, Percy, BaS Oo., IRC.cccccccvccocers 
Kimpton, W. &., & Bon. .ccccccvscsscecs 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 
King Midas Flour Mills.............+6. 
Mima MEUM Ge. cc cc ccc sscccesecccvses 
EE: EA sie teeevacceues 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
Koerner, John E., & Co.........0eeeeee 
Kulia, Maxwell ..cccesccscesces 


EM Geese BE. ciccccccecccevces 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Lta. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co.......... eee 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co........... 
EONS, We Bie GO. ceccccccvvctecvccsvcces 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Lgate, J. CG, Milling Gare vccscccsvcovces 


N McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
. McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd....... 
Maney Milling Co. 
Mann, F. W. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan 
Marsh & McLennan, 
Mennel Milling Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ........cceeeees 
Midland Flour Milling Co..............6. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. ............ 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ...........00. 
eS Be Peer CTT 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .......-eeeeeeee 
Montana Flour Mills Co................ 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. .........eseee0- 
Morria, CHR FH., & GO. ccccccccccccccce 
Mierrinem BEUTIME Go. 20s cvssccvccccvses 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Beek, & GOR... ccccscccccssces 


Y National Grain Yeast Corp.......... 
a Neahr, BM. J., B COrecesesccccvceses 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr...........00% eee 
Welll, Mebert, EAS. .cccccecveccecs onede 


New Century Co. ........... oe eeees sees 
New Era Milling Co. ........eeceeees ee 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co........... eee 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
Noblesville Milling Co..... 
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NMOrrig Graim Oe. .cccccccrcccccscsecees 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator.........-. 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. ...cccccccccccsccsecs 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Omega Machine Co. 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co.......... eee 
Paniplus Company ......++++. ° 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. 
Peek Bros. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 
Piliman & Phillips ....cccccccccccccecs 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. ..........se0e- 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Chemical Division 
io, PPO e TCC eee TET TT TOT Trey ye 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ........-+++ 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter & Gamble 


Q Quaker Oats Company 


Raible, J.° F., COr.ccccesccccsccees ° 

tapid River Milling Co. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co.......... 
Red Wing Milling Co. ° 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd......... 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.......... 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 
Ross Milling Co. ........ 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 


St. Cloud Milling Co.......cceeeeeee 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd....... 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Saxony Millis .....ccecees stueeues eeeses 
Schneider, W. H., Co........ ieoweeny eee 
See, Se Oe IB so 0 0 sacececeaes ° 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Flour Mille Co. ...cccccccccees 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
BROUGMATEOE BAIS ccccccccccrcescscese 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
ns ge PORTE TTT rTCrer ee oes 
ee, es ies Gn res aeneecdcese 
Siebel Institute of Technology.......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co........ 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Spillers, Ltd. ... 
Spindler, L. G. .... 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Stanard-Tilton ee 
Milling Co.) ....«. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc 
Stratton Grain Co. ° ° 
arate, Gi Bhs Ger ce vtvcesessens 
WOTTE. B GH, cccssccces oeneeesee 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. ........ 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ....... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Thomas, A. — 
Thempeon, BB. @. ....+. HET OO RSD CCS RS 
Tobler, Ernst r3 Traber, “Inc VETTE ey 
Toronto Elevators Limited 
Tri-State Milling Co. ° 
Twin City Machine Co....... 
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Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Union Steel Products Co............ 
United Grain Growers, Ltd...........06- 
Urban, George, Milling Co............. 


Valier & Spies Milling Co........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co....... eee 
Victor Chemical Works .........+++++ ee 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp........ 
Voigt Milling Co. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co......... 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co..........e.+.+. 
Wamesgo Milling Co. ..ccccccccccvccsese 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 
Watson & PRip, TAG. ..cccccccccvccsee 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .......cccceccves 
Weevil-Cide Co., The ...cccscsccccccees 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.... 
Western Assurance Co. .......sceeee0ee 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., oe 
Western Milling Co. ...... TETTLILTL 
Western Star Mill Co. 
WIRD. GB GO. ccceescccvcsccsccvcseseses 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co......... ceeve 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ..........ccee0% 
Williams Bros, Co. ....... Coevcccccce 
Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Wisconsin Milling Co. 
Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods. Mis. Cs., EAR. cccecsoscs as 
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THE MILLER CARRIES A DOUBLE BURDEN 


Today’s conditions are tremendously increasing the demands on the miller’s 





time and energy. 


In addition to his regular production responsibilities, he may be plagued 
with manpower shortage, transportation delays, inability to secure new equip- 
ment or to get old equipment repaired and other troublesome problems. 

He needs all the assistance that can be given him in his big task of getting 
maximum production to help meet America’s food demands. 

Fortunately, problems of color improvement, maturity and enrichment need 
not be a serious burden to the miller. With the help of 


Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-A, you can pro- 








duce a flour brilliantly white, well-matured, and properly 


enriched with essential nutrients. NA - 103 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
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G. CULLEN THOMAS 
VICE PRESIDENT 
DIRECTOR PRODUCTS CONTROL 


September 11, 1943 
To The Baking Industry: 


In these days when a multitude of problems confront the baking 
industry, we in General Mills feel our responsibility to you very 
keenly. Stated briefly, the most important part of that responsi- 
bility, as we see it, is to maintain beyond question the quality 
of General Mills flours. By so doing we can make a definite 
contribution to efficient shop operation and thereby help you to 
produce the kind of baked products people like so that you may 
permanently retain a goodly portion of the increased business you 
now command. 


The baking industry stands today on the threshold of its greatest 
opportunity. Enrichment has brought to the baker's products, long 
recognized as outstanding energy foods, the enviable status of a 
protective food as well. Enrichment has focused on the baker's 
products the favorable attention of those who are shaping the 
nation's eating habits--government agencies--nutritionists-- 
doctors--home economists--dietitians--teachers. This influential 
group has with very few exceptions whole-heartedly and actively 
endorsed Enriched Bread as worthy of a larger and a more important 
place in the American diet. 


Consumer buying habits which work to the baker's advantage are 
being established. These buying habits may well become fixed to 
the extent that they will carry through after the war PROVIDED 
THE QUALITY OF THE BAKED PRODUCTS PURCHASED NOW IS PLEASING TO 
THE CONSUMER. 


Realizing that the quality of your finished baked goods reflects 
to a marked degree the quality of your basic raw material---your 
flour---we want you to know that we recognize the tremendous 
importance of dependable flour in your operations today. We want 
you to know, too, that we in General Mills are pledged to utilize 
every facility at our command to maintain for you in our flours 
the outstanding, dependable quality required to produce finished 
baked products so good, so attractive to the consumer, that you 
may retain the advantages you now enjoy. 


Sincerely yours, 


yi 


Vice President 
Director of Products Control 


General Mills, Ine. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





